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N the twenty-ſixth of January 1573, 2 
parliament met at Edinburgh, and con- 
firmed Morton's, regency ; but made it lawful 
for themſelves, in caſe of another vacancy 
during the king's minority, to elect any of his 
majeſty's party, profeſſing the true religion, 
regent. An act paſſed, That no papiſts ſhould 
be reputed loyal ſubjects to the king, but be 
puniſhed as rebels: and that all: fuck as pro- 
feſſed the true religion, and yet withſtood the 
king's authority, ſhould be warned by their 
teachers to acknowledge their offence, and re- 
turn to cheir obedience ; which if they refuſ- 
B 2 | ed, 


A. D. 1574+ 
Proceedings 


of the Scot- 


tiſh parlia - 
ment. 
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THE HISTORY 


4. P. 157. ed, they were to be cut off from the ſociety of 


the church, as corrupted members. The par- 


liament then breaking up, a friendly deputa- 


tion met at Perth, conſiſting. of the earl of 
Argyle, now acting as lord chancellor, the earl 
of Montroſe, the lords Ruthven and Boyd, 
Pitcairn, who was ſecretary of ſtate, and Sir 
John Ballenden, on the regent's part; and the 


earl of Huntley, with the abbot of Arbroath, 


heir apparent to the duke of Chatleheraut, on 


the part of the queen. On the twenty-third 


of February theſe deputies came to the follow- 
ing concluſions : 


That all perſons comprehended 3 in the pre- 


ſent treaty, viz. the adherents of the houſe of 


Hamilton, and followers of Huntley, ſhall pro- 
feſs the true religion as by law eſtabliſhed, and 
maintain its preachers and profeſſors againſt all 


opponents, eſpecially againſt the confederates 
of the council of Trent. 


Second, That the earl of Huntley and lord 
* Hamilton, for themſelves and depen- 


dents, ſhall ſubmit to the king, and to the go- 


vernment of the earl of Morton, his regent, 


and his ſucceſſors in the ſame, acknowledging 


themſelves the king's * 'by their oaths 
and ſubſcriptions. 


Third, That they ſhall confeſs: all things 


Joie by them under colour of any other au- 


thority, ſince the time of his majeſty's corona- 
an to have been unlawful and of no effect. 


Fourth, 
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Fourth, That an act of parliament ſhall be A. D 25735 


made, with all their conſents, ordaining, That 


none of the ſubjects ſhould either ſhew favour 
or aſſiſt, directly or indirectly, any, whether 
Scots or foreigners, who may practiſe any trea- 


ſonable fact (the original) againſt the religion 
preſently profeſſed, the king's perſon, his au- 
thority, or regent. And if, notwithſtanding, . 


they are guilty of theſe, or do not reſiſt the 
guilty, remiſſions granted, with all the other 


| benefits of this pacification, ſhall be null, and 


they purſued for paſt offences, as if they had 


never obtained pardon. 


Fifth, That all perſons, true to the king, 


F 


who had been diſpoſſeſſed during the late 


troubles, ſhall be reſtored to their eſtates and 


benefices, and what remains of their goods, 


horſe and armour excepted, on pain of 


treaſon. 


Sixth, That the caſtle of Spyny mall be 5 


rendered to the regent in fifteen days after it is 
demanded. 


Seventh, That the maſter of Forbes, James 


Glen of Barr, with his ſon, and all other pri- 
ſoners in the hands of Adam Gordon, brother 


to the earl of Huntley, ſhall immediately, after 
the publication of this peace, be ſet at liberty; 


and that lord Semple's bond, with all other 
bonds for the entry and ranſom of priſoners, 


| {hall be diſcharged. 


Eighth, It is concluded, that the earl of 
| Montroſe, 
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THE HISTORY 


A. P. 1573. Montroſe, the lord Glamis, and Sir John 


Wiſhart of Pitcur, ſhall be conjunct judges for 
the reſtitution of all the ſpoil taken on the 


north of the Forth, if it is claimed within a 


year and a day. In like manner, the lord Boyd, 
Mark, commendator of Newbattle, and Sir 
John Ballenden, ſhall determine theſe matters 


to the ſouth of that river. If they refuſe this 
commiſſion, others ſhall be nominated. ] 
Ninth, That the earl of Huntley and lord 


George Hamilton ſhall inſtantly diſband their 
ſoldiers; ſo that every man may return unmo- 
leſted to his own habitation. - 

. Tenth, And as pledges and caution were de- 
manded for their obſervance of the above ar- 
ticles, the earl of Huntley and lord John Ha- 
milton, at the requeſt of the queen of Eng- 
land's embaſſador, referred themſelves to the 


regent, who ſhall preſcribe ſuch penalties for 


their delivery as he ſhall think proper. 
Eleventh, In conſideration of theſe, it is 

agreed, that all proceſſes of forfeiture that have 

been paſſed upon George earl of Huntley, lord 


John Hamilton, commendator of Arbroath, 


William his brother, now commendator of 
Paifly, William Gordon biſhop of Aberdeen, 
Alexander Gordon biſhop of Galloway, Sir 
Adam Gordon of Auchindown, Sir Andrew 
Hamilton of Goſlington, Hamilton of Haw- 
houſe, Hamilton of Innerwick, Barclay of 
uch, Kc. &c. &c. for any crime done in the 


common 


J 
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OF SCOTLAND. 


thority, ſince the fifteenth of June, 1567, or 
for any other cauſe contained in the ſummons 
of forfeiture raiſed againſt them, ſhall be de- 


clared of no force, they having liberty to re- 


duce the ſaid forfeitures when they pleaſe. 
Twelfth, That all perſons returning to the 
king's obedience, ſhall inſtantly be reſtored, by 
act of parliament, to their eſtates, blood, and 
offices, whether deprived of them by ſentence 
of forfeiture, barratry, or any oth way, 
and ſhall enjoy them as fully as if no troubles 


had ever ſubſiſted in the kingdom. 


Thirteenth, That all crimes (inceſt, witch- 
craft, and theft excepted) ſince the fifteenth 
of June, 1567, ſhall be freely remitted, ex- 
cept the murders of the late earls of Murray 
and Lenox, which are matters of ſuch import- 


_ ance, that the regent, of himſelf, cannot con- 
veniently remit them: yet, confidering the ne- 


ceſſity of this pacification, it is agreed, if thoſe 
who committed them ſubmit the matter to 
the queen of England, that the parliament 
will ratify whatſoever ſhe adviſes; and a re- 
miſſion ſigned by the clerk-regiſter, ſhall be 


deemed as valid as if it had paſſed the great 


ſeals: and if any of the party ſhall ſollicit a 
pardon for any other offences done before the 
fifteenth of June, 1567, it ſhall be granted, 


the aſſaſſination of the late king; fire-raifing, 


theft, receipt of theft, inceſt and withcraft 
ewerpted. 
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common cauſe, againſt the king or his au- A. p. 2573. 


A. D. 1573. 


THE HIS TORY 
Fourteenth, All criminal decrees, paſſed 


ſince the fifteenth of June, injurious to any of 
their party, ſhall be received by thoſe who 


pronounced them, they giving a hearing upon 


in the e after its being publiſhed, 


ſupplication within ſix months, to their objec- 


tions and lawful defence. | 
Fifteenth, As for the fruits or moveables be- 
longing to the king or his ſubjects, taken from 


perſons profeſſing their obedience, from the 
ſixteenth of June to the thirtieth of July laſt 
paſt, againſt the party with whom they then 
ſtood in controverſy and debate, (the words 


of the original) becauſe the matter 1s of ſuch 
weight and importance, it is accorded, the 
ſame being moved to the queen of England, 


her advice ſhall be followed by the regent and 


parhament. 
Sixteenth, The rents, fee-farms, &c. of the 


lands of Pedreith, and the third of the bene- 
fices of Duffas in Murray, though part of his 


majeſty's property, having been paid to the 
earl of Huntley or to Murray, or his order, 


are hereby diſcharged. And the regent ſhall 
make ſuit to the church or the general aſ- 


ſembly, to obtain from them a diſcharge of 


theſe parts of the thirds of benefices, com- 


mon church and friar lands, which Huntley, 


lord John Hamilton, or any in their name, 
may have received. 


Seventeenth, That all perſons comprehended 
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ſhall, without diſtinction, be received and em- 4. p. 2573 
4 braced in all parts of the realm, as his ma- 
de jeſty's good lieges; and that nothing done 
during the commotions ſhall warrant feud or 


10 
5 enmity, or be admitted as an exception againſt 
% either judge, party, or witneſſes. 
| Eighteenth, That the heirs and ſucceſſors of | 
| perſons forfcited, and ſince dead, properly in- 
_ | cluded in this treaty, ſhall be reſtored to their 
85 lands and inheritances, by briefs, as amply as 
5 if their fathers had not been forfeited, but had 
t died on the king's fide, eſpecially the heirs of — 
* John archbiſhop of St. Andrew's, Gavin com- 
ds mendator of Kilwinning, Andrew Hamilton 
f of Lochnot, and captain James Cullayne. 
Nineteenth, That the captains James Bruce 
9 


(John Hamilton Albowry his lieutenant, and 
1d John Robertſon of Braidwood-fide his enſign), 
and captain Thomas Ker (with his lieutenant, 


ne enſign, &c.), and their companies, ſhall be 

25 comprehended in the treaty. 

1 All theſe articles, in preſence of the Engliſh | 

ne embaſſador, the ſubſcribing noblemen have 

ol, ſworn to perform, the king's commiſſioners 

ll delivering to Huntley and ford John (who 

l promiſes that his brother, lord Claud, ſhall 

—_— alſo approve them) their remiſſions, under the 

5 Fing's great ſeal. | 

» | Argyl. Ruthven. 

„ Huntley. Boyd. 
Montroſe. Dumfermling. 

d Arbroath. © Ballenden. 


__ Vor, VIII. 9 l Thave 
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A. D. 1673. 


The caſtle 
of Black- 
neſs falls 
into the 
regent's 
hands. 


Edinburgh 


caſtle re- 


1 duced. 


THE HISTORY 
T have thought proper to give thoſe articles 
entire, becauſe, though prohx, they exhibit a 
more genuine repreſentation of' the ſtate of 
Scotland at that time than is 'to be found in 


any hiſtorian. Sir James Kirkaldy, who, as 


we have already ſeen, had been ſent by Mary's 
friends to France, returned from thence with 
a conſiderable ſum for, her uſe ; and being 
obliged to land at Blackneſs, the governor of 
that fortreſs, to make his peace with the re- 
gent Morton, furrendered the place ; but the 
garriſon mutinied, and choſe Sir James for 
their governor, His lady (as an inſtance how 


deeply party zeal then operated in Scotland) 
came to pay him a viſit, and requeſting him 


to give her a convoy part of the way, be- 
trayed him to an officer of the king's troops, 


whom ſhe had placed in ambnſh for that pur- 


poſe; upon which the garriſon yielded them- 
ſelves to the regent, and Sir James was ſent to 
priſon. Notwithſtanding the late pacification, 
the regent conſidered himſelf as in a ſtate of 
warfare with the loyaliſts. He applied to the 
Engliſh embaſſador ; and at his ſollicitation, 
Elizabeth ordered Sir William Drury to march 
with {ix hundred and forty men, and a proper 
train of artillery, to reduce the caſtle of Edin- 
burgh. She took care to ſtipulate payment 
for this ſervice ; and upon Kirkaldy's refuſing 
to ſurrender- the caſtle, he and his followers 
were forfeited by a convention of the ſtates. 
The ſiege being formed, che garriſon refuſed 
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OF 68S6COTLAND. 
to ſtand by their governor; upon which he 
ſurrendered himſelf to Drury, and the fortreſs 
to the regent, who ordered Kirkaldy and his 
brother, and two other gentlemen, to be 
hanged, and gave the cuſtody of the caſtle to 


George Douglas, the ſame who had been fo 
inſtrumental in Mary's eſcaping from Loch- 
leven. Thus died Kirkaldy, to whom his ene- 


mies allow the greateſt - abilities and virtues. 
The inconſiſtencies of his conduct can eafily 


be accounted for by the diſtractions of the 
times; but he lived long enough to diſcover 


the horrible injuſtice that had been: done to his 


Toyal miſtreſs, and to be ſincerely penitent; for 
being ſo inſtrumental in her calamities. His 
friend Maitland being taken, was | confined a 


priſoner in Leith, and is ſaid to have diſpatched 
himſelf by poiſon. I have already, more than 


once, mentioned his great political abilities, 
which ſeem to equal thoſe of any ſtateſman of 


his age; but he certainly outwitted — * 
his natural inconſiancy. 


The reduction of Lan caſtle, with 


the fates of Maitland and Kirkaldy, gave the 


finiſhing blow eto Mary's party in Scotland. 


The regent applied himſelf with indefatigable 
abilities to reduce the borders to a ſtate of 
tranquillity, and to cultivate his friend{hip 
with Elizabeth. She might at this time have 


been the ſole ſovereign of Scotland, had not 
Morton, for his own fafety, preſerved the 
C2 young 


A. D. 1573. 


Deaths of 
Kirkaldy 
and Mait- 
land. 


Unpopular 
conduct of 
the regent. 


a THE HISTORY 
A.D. 1573. young king. In other reſpects, after his ene- 
al, mies were ſubdued, he acted with great vi- 
| gour, and reſtored his country to ſome de- 
1 gree of tranquillity; but he was exclaimed 
1 againſt for his boundleſs extortion and avarice. 
He found means to pacify the troubles in the 
north, where Adam Gordon ſtill continued 
victorious; and two great men, the duke of 
Chatleheraut and the earl of Argyle, dying, 
he was left without a rival in the kingdom. 
To retrieve his popularity with the clergy, he 
promiſed to make the ſtipend of every miniſ- 
ter local, and payable in the pariſh where he 
ſerved, provided he was their pay-maſter, and : 
they gave up the thirds of their benefices. 9 
They tried the experiment, but found them- 3 
ſelves deceived; for he appointed two, three, 
and ſometimes four, churches to one miniſter ; 
and cut off all the power of: the ſuperintend- 
ants, under pretence that they were the ſuc- 
ceſſors of biſhops,, who were no longer uſefu 
in the church. When the clergy thus found 
themſelves the dupes of Morton's avarice, they 
deſired to be reinſtated in their thirds; but *F 
he evaded this requeſt by pretending, “ That 4 
ſeeing the ſurplus of the -thirds belonged: to 
the king, it was fitter the regent and council 
ſhould modify the ſtipends 6f miniſters, than 
that the church ſhould have the appointment 
or deſignation of a ſuperplus”: This ſhameful 


"| ſhuffling rendered the regent more unpopular 
1 than. ever. | 
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Mary continued {till in her diſmal captivity z 40. 2573. 


and a new ſcene of diſſimulation was opened be. 
tween the French court and Elizabeth, who 
appeared willing to accept of the addreſſes of 


A defigned 
invaſion of 


England 


the duke of Alengon, a boy of ſeventeen years 


of age, and younger brother to the duke of 
Anjou. Even the horrible maſſacre of Bar- 
tholomew's Eve did not interrupt this nego- 
tiation; but Elizabeth falling ill of the meaſles, 
Mary and her friends entertained ſome faint 
glimmerings of hope. The earl of Shrewl- 
bury, her keeper, ſent a diſpatch to Burleigh, 


who was now made lord high-treaſurer .of 


England, to know how he ſhould behave in 


caſe of Elizabeth's death; but upon her re- 


covery, ſhe wrote him a letter with her own 
hand, in which ſhe ſtiled him her „faithful 
Shrewſbury.” Preparations were then making 
by the French king for beſieging Rochelle; 


and the ſpirit of the Engliſh nation was ſuch 


againſt the French, that it was with difficulty 
Elizabeth could prevent her nobility and gen- 
try from acting as volunteers in favour of the 
Rochellois. Though Elizabeth pleaded great 
merit at the court of France for diſcouraging 
this ſpirit, yet the French king was ſo much 
convinced of her aſſiſting the Rochellois pri- 


vately, that he had thoughts of ſending the 


duke of Maine with an army to ſupport 
Mary's friends in Scotland. This, matter be- 
ing debated in the council of France, the car- 

| dinal 
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4.5. 1573 dinal of Lorrain and the pope's legate were 


prevented. 


THE HISTORY 


ſtrongly of opinion that the ſiege of Rochelle 
ſhould be raiſed, and that all the naval power 
of France, under admiral Strozzi, ſhould be 
employed in making two deſcents, one upon 
England, under the duke of Guiſe, and the 
other ns Scotland, under the duke of 
irre.. 

The king and n e of is were 
ſo much bent upon the reduction of Rochelle, 
that the invaſion was poſtponed; and Walſing- 
ham, the Engliſh embaſſador, having corrupted 


one of the archbiſhop of Glaſgow's ſervants, 


ſent intelligence to Burleigh of all that paſſed 
in the council of France, and it came to Mor- 
ton's) knowledge by the ſame channel. Tho? 


the invaſion was poſtponed, it was not laid 


aide ; and the ſiege of Rochelle was furiouſly 
Preſſed, that it might be reſumed, after that 


the duke of Anjou, who was at this time 


choſen king of Poland. This election ſaved 
the Rochellois. Monluc, the famous negoti- 


ator, who had been employed in Scotland, 


had ſtipulated with the Poliſh proteftants, 


that 1f the duke of Anjou was choſen, the 
Rochellois ſhould remain in poſſeſſion of their 
town, and all their privileges. This ſtipula- 
tion was extremely agreeable to Elizabeth, 


who ordered Walſingham to give her a par- 


ticular account of the duke of Alencon's per- 
= 


capital of the hugonot power was reduced by 


OF SCOTLAND. 


ſon. His report was ſo little in the-duke's fa- AD: . 


vour, that Elizabeth refuſed him leave to pay 
her a viſit in England, on pretence that he was 
diſagreeable to her proteſtant ſubjects, becaufe 


of his forwardneſs at the ſiege of Rochelle. 
Mary was at this time in ſo declining a ſtate 


of health, that ſhe employed the French em- 
baſſador, Gondy, to ſollicit Elizabeth for leave 
to repair to Buxton Wells for the recovery of 


her health. Elizabeth, at firſt, rejected this 
> favour, trifling as it was; but upon Burleigh 


repreſenting the indecency of not indulging 
her royal kinfwoman in ſo flight a boon, ſhe 
gave the earl of Shrewſbury leave to carry 
Mary to the Wells, provided he redoubled his 
attention to the ſecurity of her perſon. Bur- 
leigh, while Mary was at Buxton, repaired 


tchither likewiſe for the recovery of his health; 
and this gave a handle for Leiceſter, who 
> hated him, to ſuggeſt to Elizabeth that a plot 


had been formed between the earl of Shrewtf- 


= bury and Burleigh for betraying her to the 


queen of Scotland, Though nothing could 
be worſe founded than this ſurmiſe, yet ſuch 
was the jealouſy of Elizabeth, that it had al- 
moſt proved fatal to Burleigh, who was ob- 
liged to break off all connections with the earl 
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The biſhop of Roſs continued all this while 


in priſon; and Morton ſtrongly ſollicited Eli- 


zabeth that he ſhould be ſent to Scotland. I 
can 


15 


Leſley ſet at 
liberty, 


16 


THE HISTORY 


A. P. 2575 can ſee no ground for believing what was given 


out by ſome Engliſh writers, that he was ſen- 
tenced to death; and the report perhaps took 
its riſe from the Engliſh miniſtry threatening 
to execute him, if he ſhould refuſe to be ex- 
amined. Be that as it will, Elizabeth ſecretly 


approved of his behaviour; and upon the re- 


queſt of Montmorency, who was then the 
French embaſſador in England, ſhe put it in 


Leſley's option, either to return to Scotland, 


or to retire to France. He choſe the latter; 
and if we are to believe Spotſwood and Cam- 
den, he made a precipitate retreat out of Eng- 
land, that he might avoid the reſentment of 
the earl of Southampton, and Howard, the 
duke of Norfolk's brother, whom he had 


touched in his examinations. Soon after he 


left England, he publiſhed the hiſtory of his 
own negotiations, which I have frequently 


mentioned, Several of his friends and dome- 


ſtics were apprehended and impriſoned after 
his departure ; but Elizabeth ſuffered none of 
them to be proceeded againſt with rigour. He 
apphed to the duke of Alva in favour of his 
miſtreſs ; but Granvelle, who was then prime- 
miniſter to the king of Spain, adviſed his maſ- 


ter to recal that great general, becauſe of his 


unpopularity ; ſo that he had no opportunity 


of following his own inclinations, which were 


ſtrongly in favour of Mary. 


$19 1 Elizabeth 
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OFF :SCOTIASYD. | 17 
Elizabeth conſidered the duke of Alva's re- 4. b. 1573. 
call as a deliverance to England; but ſhe was f Fllen. 

thrown into freſh diſquietudes by the ſuggeſ- derb. 
tions of two of the earl of Shrewibury's chap- 
lains, who privately accuſed their lord of in- 
fidelity in his charge of Mary, When we re- 
flect upon the frequent correſpondences which 
Mary kept up with her friends both at home 
and abroad, notwithſtanding the ſtrict injunc- 
tions Elizabeth gave for cutting her off from 
all ſuch communications, it muſt be owned 
that the allegation had ſome colour; and we 
can account for it no other way than by ſup-⸗ 
poſing that the earl was not inſenſible of the 
power of money, though he was one of the 
moſt determined enemies that Mary had in 
England. Elizabeth's uneaſineſs was encreaſed 
by her reflecting that there ſcarcely was a 
man in England of the name of Talbot, who 
was not a papiſt, excepting the earl himſelf, 
Before Leſley left England, he had obtained 
Elizabeth's leave to anſwer ſome pamphlets 
which had been written in favour of the Gray 
family's title to the crown; but upon condi- 
tion that the copy ſhould he 'peruſed by her- 
felf and her council before it was ſent to the 
preſs. Lefley was too forward, and ſent it 
before Elizabeth had granted him her appro- 
bation ; ſo that the whole impreſſion, which 
had been reviſed by Caryl and Brown, two of 
ch the moſt eminent lawyers in, England, was 
i Vo. VIII. D ſeized. 


THE HISTORY 


A. P. 1573. ſeized, It had been printed under the name 


of Morgan Phillips, Doctor of Law ; and Leſley 
there expreſly ſaid, that all the Engliſh nobi- 
lity, both at Vork and Hampton- court, had 
judged his miſtreſs to be innocent of the 
crimes of which ſhe was accuſed. Though 
this aſſertion gave great offence to Elizabeth, 
the book was reprinted beyond ſeas; and one 
Dr. Good, a phyſician, who had attended the 
preſs, and Cockyn, Leſley's bookſeller, being 
taken into cuſtody, it appeared by their exa- 
minations that Mary herſelf had reviſed and 
corrected the NIE: copy before 1 it was 
printed, 

Morton wanted to aRingubth his admini- 
ſtration in Scotland by digeſting the Scotch 
laws into a regular ſyſtem; but his project 
miſcarried, probably through the corruption 
of the lawyers themſelves. He filled the pri- 
ſons with merchants, who were accuſed of 
carrying coined money abroad ; but he omitted 
no act of oppreſſion that brought money to 
himſelf. One Ormiſton, who had been engaged 
in Darnley's' murder, was this year executed; 
and at the time of his death, he acknowledged 
his guilt, but declared that Bothwell had 
ſhewn him a bond ſigned by the earls of Hunt- 
ley and Argyle, ſecretary Maitland, and Sir 
James Balfour, approving of the murder. 
The good underſtanding between England and 
Scptland happened at this time to be in jeo- 


* 


OF SCOTLAND. 

pardy. Sir John Carmichael, one' of the Scotch 
wardens of the borders, had demanded of 
Sir John Foreſter, an Engliſh warden, that a 
delinquent ſhould be delivered up to him, 
according to the laws of the marches. Foreſ- 
ter evading, or delaying the requeſt, the fol- 
lowers of the two wardens came to blows, 
and the Scots at firſt were worſted ; but being 
reinforced from Jedburgh, they routed the 
Engliſh, of whom twenty-four were . killed, 
and the warden himſelf, with the earl of Bed- 
ford's ſon, and ſeveral perſons of diſtinction, 
were made priſoners. Elizabeth reſented this 
hoſtility, and the regent ſent Carmichael to 
her court; but ſhe was ſo generous, after ex- 
amining into the fact, as to diſmiſs him with 
honour. Soon afterwards ſhe: ſent the earl 
of Huntington to the borders, where he had 
an interview with the regent, in which all the 
border differences were adjuſted. This mild 
conduct prevented a civil war in Scotland, 
where all parties concurred, in blaming the 
proſtitution of national honour to the old and 
inveterate foes of their country, 

| Notwithſtanding this, hisunpopularity might 
| have proved fatal to himſelf, had he not, by 


Elizabeth's advice, repaired and fortificd the 


caſtle of Edinburgh, and recovered the crown 
Jewels, which had been pawned by the queen. 


He likewiſe repaired, or rebuilt, the king's 


houſes, and exerciſed impartial juſtice againſt 


13: all 


19 
A. D. 1574. 


Perſecution 
of the Ha- 
milton fa. 
mily. 


20 
A.D. 1574. 


1575 


Alterations 


of the 


church go- 


yerament, 


all offenders who could not fave themſelves by mo- 
ney. The earl of Argyle beingnow dead, thelord 
Glamis was made chancellor. Notwithſtanding 
the late paciſication, the lord John Hamilton ab- 
bot of Arbroath was way-laid by Douglas of 
Lochleven, as was thought, by the regent's 
connivance or orders. Hamilton eſcaped with 
great difficulty; and the attempt was ſo noto- 
rious, that Douglas was ſummoned before the 
council. He pleaded that the murderers of 
the regent Murray, of whom Hamilton was 
one, had been excepted out of the pacification 


but this apology being found inſufficient, he 


was committed to the caſtle of Edinburgh, 
till he found ſecurity for his good behaviour. 


The perſecution of the houſe of Hamilton 


ſtill went on; and thoſe who had been con- 


cerned in the battle of Langſide, notwithſtand- 


ing the late pacification, and other reconci- 
liatory acts, were obliged to purchaſe their par- 
dons with large ſums. 


This year was diſtinguiſhed by a Men e 
alteration of church government. Epiſcopacy 
was, as yet, unrepealed in Scotland; and the 


regent, for political ends, eſpouſed it. One 
Melvil, a man of learning, had lately returned 
from Geneva to his native country, Scotland, 
fired with the ideas of preſbyterian church go- 
vernment as ſettled by Calvin and Beza; and 


propoſing Knox as his model, he pitched upon 


one Drury, who ſtarted a queſtion in the ec- 
cleſiaſtical 
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cleſiaſtical aflembly concerning the lawfulneſs A. b. 1873. 


of epiſcopacy, and the authority of chapters 
in the election of biſhops. Melvil warmly ſe- 
conded the motion; and declaimed copiouſly 


againſt all church authority not warranted by 


the ſcripture. He maintained that biſhops had 
no preference over other paſtors; and that a 
purity of church diſcipline ought: to be intro- 
duced into the church of Scotland. Though 
Melvil poſſibly had no political views in this 
debate, yet his arguments made a great im- 
preſſion upon the aſſembly. The wiſeſt and 
moſt moderate of its members dreaded that the 
abuſe of church diſcipline might, at laſt, de- 
feat all the ſalutary ends of the Reformation; 
and they were no ſtrangers to the intereſted 
views of the regent. The ſum of the debate 
was, that the aſſembly judged the name of 2 
biſhop to belong to every miniſter who had the 


charge of a flock; and, that by the word 


of God, his chief function conſiſted in preach- 
ing, adminiſtering the ſacraments, and the ex- 
erciſe of eccleſiaſtical diſcipline, with-the con- 


ſent of the elders. In a ſubſequent aflembly, 
this and other reſolutions of the ſame kind 


were approved, with this addition, that bi- 
ſhops might attend any church they choſe to 
ſerve, within their dioceſe. Thoſe reſolutions 
were directly contrary to the political ſyſtem 


, of the regent ; but they were ſupported with 


ſo much firmneſs by the preachers, that he was 
N . 
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A.D. 1573. forced to diſſemble, and to require them to 


Death and 
conſeſſion 
of the earl 
of Both- 
well in 


Denmar k . 


THE HISTORY 


draw up a new ſyſtem of eccleſiaſtical polity. 
We may look upon this period as the com- 
mencement of church purity in Scotland ; and 
it 1s highly remarkable, that though the new 
archbiſhops of Glaſgow, the biſhops of Dun- 


keld, Galloway, Brechin, Dumblain, and the 


iſles, with the ſuperintendants of Lothian and 
Angus, fat in the aſſembly, yet none of them 
ſpoke in favour of epiſcopacy. In fact, ſo 
great a proſtitution of eccleſiaſtical dignities 
had prevailed of late, that biſhops did not 
conſider themſelves as clergymen; and the 
church livings in Scotland were in the moſt 
imminent danger of either being ſecularized, 
(which was the fact in ſome caſes) or rendered 
no better than appanages for the proviſion of 
young noblemen, or ane dependents of great 
families. 

The earl of Bothwell, who (as we have al- 
ready ſeen) had fled to Denmark, was now 
dead. Several embaſſadors had been ſent to 


Denmark, requiring him to be delivered up to 


public juſtice in Scotland; but his Daniſh ma- 


jeſty, from what motive is not very clear, pro- 


tected him. If we are to believe the favour- 
ers of Mary, when he was upon his death-bed, 


he declared before the governor of the caſtle 


of Melling, where he expired, and ſeveral per- 
ſons of great diſtinction, that the queen never 
gave her conſent to the king's death, nor was 


privy 
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| privy thereto, as he ſhould anſwer to the Eter- 4. P. 1578. 


L nal God. The circumſtances of his death have 
been ſuppreſſed by our hiſtorians, but they 
made great noiſe at the time; and as a parti- 


2 cular account of them has been publiſhed, 


| without its authenticity being queſtioned, it 1s 
© proper to lay them before our reader. 


4 «© The earl of Bothwell being ſick. unto 


© death i in the caſtle of Malmay, made ſolemn 


4 4 faith of what here followeth, viz. 


« The biſhop of Schonen, together with 


9 + four great lords, namely, Berin Gowes gover- 


nor of the caſtle of Malmay, Otto Braw of 


| the caſtle of Ottenbrucht, Paris Braw of the 


caſtle of Veſcut, and Monſ. Gullenſterne of 


wiſe with the four bailiffs of the town, prayed 

"the ſaid earl to declare freely and truly what 

be knew of the death of the late king Henry, 
* {Darnley) and of the authors thereof, accord- 
ing as he ſhould anſwer before God at the day 
of judgement, where all things, how ſecret 
A oever they may be here, ſhall be laid open. 
Then the ſaid earl declaring that through 
bis preſent great weakneſs, he was not able to 
diſcourſe all the ſeveral ſteps of theſe things, 
Reſtified that the queen was innocent of that 
death, and that only he himſelf, his friends, 
and ſome of the nobility, were the authors 


et it. 
= * And being thereafter preſled by thoſe 
mn lords 


I the caſtle of Falkenſtrie, and together like- 
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guilty, he named my lord James carl of Mur- 


ray, my lord Robert abbot of Holyrood-houſe, 3 
(now earl of Orkney) both of them baſtard 


brothers of the queen; the earls of Crawford, 


Argyle, Glencairn, Morton, my lord Boyd, 


the lairds of Lethington, Buccleugh, and 


Grange. 


He declared likewiſe, that as he h:d from 4 
his youth addicted himfelf much to the art of 


enchantment at Paris and elſewhere, he be- 
witched the queen to fall in love with him, 


and ſo invented means to get rid of his own 
wife. 1 : 
„That after the marriage was conſummated, 


he ſought all means how to deftroy the infant: 


prince, and the whole nobility that would 
not fall in with him.“ 


\ 


in the town of Lubeck, under promiſe of mar- 
riage ; and many other women of rank in 


France, Denmark, England, and Scotland : 


for all which he begged God's pardon, re- 
ceived the holy ſacrament, and died.” 
This whole narration, and much more, 


largely extended, was written both in Latin 


and Daniſh, and ſealed with the king of Den- 
mark's ſeals, and of the perſons ' who aſſiſted, 


25 233 
* 
4 Ons 


He added, That he had debauched two 

daughters of a great man in Denmark, with 
_ pretext to carry them over into Scotland; and 
other two virgins daughters of a great man 


Mur- 
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OF SCOTLAND. 

$3 above; and may come to light one day for 
verification of the innocence of the queen of 
Scots. . | 

This preſent copy of this inſtrument was 
imparted by a merchant of good faith and re- 
putation, who was preſent at this laſt atteſta- 
tion of the earl of Bothwell. 

The innocence of Mary, with regard to her 
huſband's death, was ſo much cleared up by 
Bothwell's confeflion, and other evidences, 
that the counteſs of Lenox, his mother, ac- 
quitted her, in the moſt expreſs terms, of 
having any concern in the murder, © This 


good lady (ſays Mary in a letter tranſmitted 


from the Scots college at Paris, to her embaſ- 
ſador the archbiſhop of Glaſgow) was, thanks 
to God, in very good correſpondence with me 
theſe five or ſix years bygone, and has con- 


feſſed to me by ſundry letters under her hand, 
which I carefully preſerve, the injury ſhe did 


me by the unjuſt purſuits which ſhe allowed 
to go out againſt me in her name, through 
bad information; but principally, ſhe ſaid, 
through the expreſs orders of the queen of 
England, and the perſuaſion of her council, 
who alſo took much ſolicitude that ſhe and I 
might never come to good underſtanding ta- 
gether. But how ſoon ſhe came to know of my 
innocence, ſhe deſiſted from any further pur- 
fuit againſt me; nay went ſo far as to refuſe 

Vor. VIII. E. | her 


25 
A. D. 1575. 


Conſe- 
quences of 
the ſame. 
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A-D.1575. her conſent to wy thing they mould act againſt 


me in her name.“ 
Notwithſtanding Bothwell's confeſſion, we 
are not to imagine that the noblemen and 


gentlemen whom he named as being concerned 


in Darnley's death, were actually acceſſaries to 
that murder; but it is pretty plain that they 
had declared themſelves to be his enemies; 
and in the barbarous manner of that time, 
when aſſaſſination was ſcarcely looked upon 
with horror, he conſidered them as participant 
of the crime which he himſelf committed. 
Mary (who, notwithſtanding her misfortunes, 
preſerved a moſt amazing ſerenity of mind) 


underſtanding that Elizabeth did all ſhe could 


to ſuppreſs Bothwell's dying declaration, or- 
dered the archbiſhop of Glaſgow to ſend one 
Monceaux to Denmark, to obtain an exem- 
plification of the ſame. One Barclay of Gar- 
tely was at London when BothwelFs dying 


declaration came to Elizabeth's hands; and 


returning to his native country of Scotland, 
he talked of it with great freedom, as being 
a full refutation of all the charges againſt 
Mary for being concerned in her huſband's 
death. Morton ordered him to priſon, as be- 
ing an agent of Mary; but the conſequences 
of the diſcovery could not be ſtifled ; and they 
were fo remarkable, that I muſt relate them in 
the words (for I can make uſe of none ſo au- 
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OF SCOTLAND. 27 
= thentic, or more expreſſive) of Mary's embaſ- 4. P. 1578. 
ſador, the archbiſhop of Glaſgow, in a letter 
he writ to her upon the occaſion. 
3 « Tullibardin (ſays he) being one day in 
> your ſon the prince's chamber (king James the 
ſixth) at Stirling, was, by chance, reading to 
another gentleman the earl of Bothwell's teſta- 
ment. The prince, on a ſudden, roſe from 
the table where he was writing, and would 
) > needs have a light of the paper which Tulli- 


88 
2 
3 


WY 


bardin held in his hand, notwithſtanding his 
> refuſal once and again to deliver it. The 
. 3 prince then read it all over, and delivered it 
. 4 back again without ſaying one word. But at- 
) Y ter he had finiſhed what he had been writin g. 
E by he began to talk with the gentlemen that 
5 5 were preſent more pleaſantly than uſual, which 
e he likewiſe continued to do all the afternoon, 
> 4 in the time of, and after ſupper was over. The 
2 3 company being earneſt to dive into the ground 
5 of this behaviour, Tullibardin told the prince 
* 4 after ſupper, that as he had always loved and 
, 7 honoured him, he could not but do ſo in a 
8 3 more eminent manner at preſent, ſince he per- 
= þ * ceived him to be ſo very chearful, and to en- 
's : | tertain the lords and gentlemen that came into 
e- 0 his preſence with ſo agreeable a manner, and 
es 7 "kindly countenance. Hereupon the prince re- 
7 "plied, „ Tullibardin, have I not very good 
in reaſon to do ſo? For whereas formerly grievous 
ne accuſations and calumnies have been all along 
c - imprefled 


28 
A. D. 1575. 


The earl of 
Orkney im- 
priſoned. 


THE HISTORY 


impreſſed upon me againſt her majeſty my mo- 


ther, this day I have ſeen a manifeſt declaration 
of her innocence?“ ” 

I could add many other corroborations, ſome 
of them under Mary's own hand, of this im- 
portant fact; but it is ſufficient to ſay, ſhe was ſo 
conſcious of her own innocency, that ſhe recom- 


mended the moſt ſtrict enquiry to be made con- 
cerning the manner of Bothwell's death, with 


the names of the perſons who were preſent at 
the declaration ; and ordered exemplifications 
of his confeſſion to be tranſmitted to Scotland, 
where they were wickedly ſtifled by the re- 
gent's authority. Towards the end of this 
year, the earl of Orkney, one of Mary's natural 
brothers, was impriſoned in the caſtle of Edin- 


| burgh, for treating about the delivery of the 


iſles of Orkney and Shetland to the king of 
Denmark, As every thing was venal with the 
regent, the delinquent is ſaid to have purchaſed 
the pardon of his treaſon by a conſiderable ſum 
of money. Early in the year 1576, a danger- 


ous difference broke out between the earls of 


Athol and Argyle, on the following occaſion : 
One Maclelan, a noted robber in Argyleſhire, 
had been taken priſoner by the earl of Athol, 


who intended to have hanged him, but was 


prevailed on by the earl of Argyle to diſmiſs 


him. Mactklan, without paying any regard to 


this lenity, renewed his depredations upon the 
Athol eſtates with greater /fury than ever, 
Athol 
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Athol naturally demanded redreſs from the earl 4. D. 1576. 


of Argyle, and receiving no ſatisfactory anſwer, 
he invaded Argyleſhire with an army of his 
friends and tenants, but found Argyle ſo well 
prepared to receive him, that a bloody diſpute 
muſt have enſued, had not the regent inter- 
poſed, and prevailed on both parties to refer 
their differences to his deciſion. His intention 


was to have ſummoned both parties, under 
pain of treaſon, to appear before him; and, 
when he had them in his power, to have pro- 


ſecuted Athol for ſuffering a rebel to eſcape, 
and Argyle, for aſſembling the king's liege ſub- 
jects without authority. 

A clerk, of the name of Campbell, in one of 
the regent's offices, diſcovered his deſign, and 
apprized Argyle of his danger. The latter 


communicated this to the earl of Athol; and 


both of them dropping their former animoſi- 


ties, united in their reſentment againſt the re- 


The regent 
betrayed. 


gent; and though he iſſued ſummonſes for their 


appearance, they not only were diſregarded, 
but his meſſengers were impriſoned, and com- 
pelled to ſwear never to execute the like ſum- 
monſes again. 

The chief place of the uk king's reſidence, 
at this time, was the caſtle of Stirling ; when 
Alexander Erſkine continued to act as his go- 
vernor, and Buchanan as his preceptor. Er- 
ikine hated the regent, and probably he ſecret- 
ly inſtilled into young James thoſe arbitrary 

| | prin- 


Character of 
James, 


— 


— — 


_— THE HIS IONE 
A. P. 1576. principles, which were directly the reverſe of 
thoſe inculcated by his preceptor. However 
ridiculous the pedantic learning of James may 3 
appear to modern times, yet it is certain ge 

made, young as he was, an amazing proficiency 
in letters, and diſcovered an uncommon capacity 

for the arts of government, He received early 

prepoſſeſſions againſt Morton's perſon and pritf- 

ciples, and they were confirmed by almoſt 

every act of his regency. Mary had beſtowed 

2 ſmall eſtate upon a favorite maid of honour, 

who was married to one Semple. As the eſtate 
lay convenient for Morton, he endeavoured to 

reduce Mary's deed of gift, on pretence that ſhe 

could not alienate the crown lands; but meet- 

ing with an unexpected oppoſition from Sem-- 

ple and his friends, who were men of ſpirit, he 

ordered them to be put to the torture, on pre- 

tence of their conſpiring, with the Hamilton fa- 

mily, againſt his life, and Semple narrowly 
miſled being hanged. 3X 
3 Thoſe ſevere proceedings rendered the regent 4 
take ine ge- more than ever unpopular. The greateſt part 3 
cover of the nobility: had ſtill a warm fide for Mary, 1 
ſelf, and James was highly ſuſceptible of natural af- * 
tection. Thoſe ſentiments. were cultivated by AF 
Erſkine; and, upon the regent's threatening to 3 
proceed againit the earls of Argyle and Athol, 
as rebels, they were invited to a ſecret confe- 
rence with the king at Stirling, The reader is 
here to obſerve, that the oflice of regent, and 
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OF SCOTLAND. 


Scotland as places of truſt entirely ſeparate. 
Erſkine had the ſole direction and ſuperinten- 
dency of the king's perſon, and the avarice of 
the regent had reduced, in a ſcandalous man- 


E | ner, the expences and attendants of the court. 
2 Upon Argyle's arrival, he had a ready admit- 


tance to James; and after complaining of the 
regent's tyranny, he counſelled his majeity to 


call together his nobility, for reforming the 
abuſes of government according to law. This 


requeſt was ſeconded by Athol; and James, 


3 without conſulting the regent, directed thoſe 


two noblemen to ſummon a convention of the 
| ſtates, at Stirling, on the tenth of March. If 


3 we are to believe archbiſhop Spotſwood, they 
4 * invited none to the convention but their own 


4 friends, and the declared enemies of Morton, 
among whom were the lords Maxwell and 
Ogilvie, who had been put under arreſt by his 


4 order. Morton loſt neither his courage nor his 


preſence of mind upon the occaſion, though he 


2 knew his ſituation to be very untowardly. He 
was hated by the clergy, who agreed with him 
4 * in nothing but the barbarous diſreſpect ſhewn to 


| the king's mother, and the ſeverities inflicted 


© | upon her party. Elizabeth was now engaged 
in ſupporting the revolt of the Netherlands, 
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and could ſpare neither men nor money to the 
= regent. The immenſe eſtate he had acquired, 
at the expence of the crown, had . 


it 
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that of governor to the king, was conſidered in 4. p. 1576. 


1577. 
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A-. D. 1577. 


Proceedings 
upon that 


head. 


THE HISTORY | 
it ſo much, that there was a neceſſity for an act 
of reſumption; and the two favorites, Argyle 
and Athol (the earl of Huntley being lately 
dead) were reſolved if poſſible to have his head. 
To complete his misfortune, he knew that the 
young king had been tampered with, though 
he was ſcarcely twelve years of age, to take the 
government into his own hands. | 

Such was the ſituation of affairs when the 
regent ſent the earl of Angus, the lord Gla- 
mis, chancellor, and the lord Ruthven, trea- 
ſurer, with a letter to the king at Stirling, com- 
plaining of the offences committed by the earls 
of Argyle and Athol, deſiring to know his ma- 
jeſty's pleaſure concerning them: * That if his 
highneſs would allow him to follow the courſe 
of law, he might do his duty ; if otherwiſe his 
majeſty thought fit to overſee their diſobe- 
dience, that he would be pleaſed to diſburthen 
him of his office, and not ſuffer his own name 
and authority to be deſpiſed in the perſon of 
his ſervant ; for as he had, at ſundry times, 
made offer to dimit the regiment whenſoever 
his majeſty was pleaſed to take it into his own 
hands, ſo will he now moſt willingly reſign the 
ſame, ſo as a ſubſtantial courſe were taken for 
the preſervation of his highneſs's perſon, the 
ordering of his majeſty's houſe, and the diſ- 
penſing of the revenues of the crown.” The 
regent then entered into a long recapitulation 
of the former ſervices he had performed to 
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James, in 3 the crown upon his head; AD, 2577. 


and ſtrongly recommended to him to cultivate 


friendſhip with Elizabeth. This letter being 


communicated to the two .carls and their 
friends, they adviſed James publickly to declare 
his reſolution to take the government into his 


own hands; and though Crawford ſays that 


the regent came to Stirling on the twelfth of 


September, when he delired to reſign the re- 
gency, yet it was reſolved to ſtrip him of it by 
authority. The ſame author has given us the 
ſpeech he made on this occaſion, which is manly 
and elegant, and was heard with aſtoniſhment. 
by the council, where James preſided in perſon. 
He faintly refuſed to accept of the reſignation, 
but he acquainted the regent, that if he took 


upon himſelf the government, he muſt have 


the immediate poſſeſſion of the caſtle of Edin- 


burgh. This demand ſtartled Morton; but he 


replied in general, that his majeſty ſhould be 


obeyed in every (thing; n £4 RRP ING be retired | 


to Edinburgh... 
Randolph was 1 0 in Scotland, on pretence 
of complimenting James upon the rapid pro- 


greſs he had made in his learning; ; and Eliza- 
beth foreſceing that her friend Morton would 


loſe the regency, had ordered ſome troops to 
file off towards Ber wick. This intelligence, and 
the incertainty whether Morton would ſurren- 
der the caſtle of Edinburgh and the other 


forts in his hands, which he had put in excel- 
VOI. VII. F. lent 


34 THE HISTO NT 
. lent order, together with the public money and 
magazines in his poſſeſſion, induced the two 
earls to adviſe James to moderate meaſures, and 
to promife Morton an indemnity for all that 
157%. had paſſed during his regency. The anſwer he 
returned, if any, not proving ſatisfactory to 
James, on the tenth of March, the chancellor 
and lord Herries were ſent by the council to 
the regent at Edinburgh, with a letter import- 
ing, © That his majeſty having ſeriouſly taken 
into his conſideration that diſlike which moſt 
people had of his goyernment, and thoſe trou- 
bles which, in all probability, were ready to 
fall upon the kingdom; he had therefore, by 
the advice of the greateſt part of the nobility, 
determined to take the management of his af- 
fairs into his own hands; and becauſe delays 
might produce many inconveniencies, he re- 
quired him inſtantly to ſend a declaration in 
writing, certifying his obedience and allow- a 
_ ance of what was done, and for the future to 1 
abſtain from his preſent office of regent.” 1 
Morton re. Morton endeavoured to ward off this blow, 
ſigns his of- 1 
ce. by adviſing the king to unite all parties inte 
his ſervice; but he was anſwered by James, in | 
a letter written by his own hand, That becauſe 
he ſaw no other way to maintain concord 
amongſt his ſubjects, he had accepted*the go 
vernment in his own hands, and that he was 
confident to have the defects of his age and ex- 
perience ſupplied by his nobility, eſpecially by 
him- 
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3 himſelf, whom he would ever love and ac- A.D. 1578. 

4 knowledge as his truſty couſin, moſt tender to 05 
4 him in blood, ald one of his true and faithful 

2 counſellors. The regent replied, That he was 

5... N ready to reſign his office, provided he had an 

4 43 ample diſcharge and remiſſion confirmed by par- 

"  *F liament. To this it was anſwered, that he 

, mould obtain ſuch a diſcharge in due time; 

5 but on the twelfth of March, Lyon king at 

3 1 arms, and the heralds, in their robes, pro- 

a claimed the king's acceptance of the govern- | 

f Þ ment at the market-croſs of Edinburgh, and 

N NF Morton was obliged to attend the chancellor 

- 4 and the lord Herries at the ceremony. He even 

g ordered the great guns of the caſtle to be diſ- 

: charged, in approbation of the ſolemnity ; but 

8 he publicly proteſted, that his diſmiſſion from 

: the regency ſhould be of no force nor effect, 

6 nor be deemed good 1 in law, if the king ſhould 

y ſubſtitute another in his place. This tame re- 

a ſignation of Morton, which he performed in 

; the moſt ample manner, is a ſtrong proof of his 

* unpopularity. He had ſcarcely executed the 

1 act, and received a full approbation of his ſer- 

vices, together with a diſcharge, in the moſt 

: expreſſive terms, of all his intermiſſions and 

, acts while he was regent, than he repented of 

7 What he had done; though the king and the 

N nobility had bound themſelves in the penalty — * 

5 of five hundred thouſand pounds to obtain a 

* ratification of his diſcharge in full parliament. 

j- | | 


F 2 | Being 
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'*D. 1577. lent order, together with the public money and 


| | magazines in his poſſeſſion, induced the two 
i earls to adviſe James to moderate meaſures, and 
1 to promiſe Morton an indemnity for all that 3 


1578 had paſſed during his regency. The anſwer he 
| returned, if any, not proving ſatisfactory to 
James, on the tenth of March, the chancellor 

i and lord Herries were ſent by the council to 
5 the regent at Edinburgh, with a letter import- 
| ing, © That his majeſty having ſerioully taken 
into his conſideration that diſlike which moſt 

people had of his goyernment, and thoſe trou- 

bles which, in all probability, were ready to 

fall upon the kingdom ; he had therefore, by 

the advice of the greateſt part of the nobility, 
determined to take the management of his af- 

fairs into his own hands; and becauſe delays 

might produce many inconveniencies, he re- 

quired him inſtantly to ſend a declaration in 
writing, certifying his obedience and allow- 

ance of what was done, and for the future to | 
aabſtain from his preſent office of regent.” 3 
Morton re Morton endeavoured to ward off this blow, 
fice. by adviſing the king to unite all parties into 
his ſervice; but he was anſwered by James, in 

a letter written by his own hand, That becauſe 

he ſaw no other way to maintain concord 
amongſt his ſubjects, he had accepted*the go- 
vernment in his own hands, and that he was 
confident to have the defects of his age and ex- 3 
perience ſupplied by his nobility, eſpecially bß 

| him- _ 
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himſelf, whom he would ever love and ac- 4. p. 1878. 


knowledge as his truſty couſin, moſt tender to 
him in blood, and one of his true and faithful 
counſellors. The regent replied, That he was 
ready to reſign his office, provided he had an 


ample diſcharge and remiſſion confirmed by par- 


liament. To this it was anſwered, that he 
ſhould obtain ſuch a diſcharge in due time; 
but on the twelfth of March, Lyon king at 


arms, and the heralds, in their robes, pro- 


claimed the king's acceptance of the govern- 
ment at the market-croſs of Edinburgh, and 
Morton was obliged to attend the chancellor 
and the lord Herries at the ceremony. He even 
ordered the great guns of the caſtle to be diſ- 
charged, in approbation of the ſolemnity ; but 
he publicly proteſted, that his diſmiſſion from 
the regency ſhould be of no force nor effect, 
nor be deemed good in law, if the king ſhould 
ſubſtitute another in his place. This tame re- 
ſignation of Morton, which he performed in 
the moſt ample manner, is a ſtrong proof of his 
unpopularity. He had ſcarcely executed the 
act, and received a full approbation of his ſer- 
vices, together with a diſcharge, in the moſt 
expreſſive terms, of all his intermiſſions and 
acts while he was regent, than he repented of 
what he had done; though the king and the 
nobility had bound themſelves in the penalty 
of five hundred thouſand pounds to obtain a 
ratification of his diſcharge in · full parliament. 
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Morton's 
agreement 
with the 
king. 


PHE HISTORY 


A.D. 1578, Being upbraided by his friends for his precipi- 


tancy, he refuſed at firſt to deliver up the caſtle 
of Edinburgh; and ſome cannon ſhot was diſ- 
charged by the garriſon againſt the town, 


where he was exceſſively hated; but the townſ- 


men, taking part with the new government, 
cut off the proviſion of the garriſon, and he 


was obliged in a few days to ſurrender. 


Morton now more than ſuſpected that his ene- 


mies aimed at his life, on account of their ac- 


cumulating demands. Notwithſtanding the 


diſcharge he had received, they began to talk 


of reſuming ſome part of the vaſt eſtate he 


had amaſſed, and employing it for the ſupport 
of the crown. James had ſagacity enough to 
perceive, that his new counſellors, who were 


twelve in number, were in a fair way to drive 


Morton to deſpair, and acted with wonderful 
moderation. He ſent the chancellor and trea- 
ſurer for his accompts; and to be informed 
from him as to the ſtate of the borders, where 


his nephew, the earl of Angus, was lieute- 
nant. Morton's anſwer to every point he was 
conſulted « on, was reſpectful and decent. ' He 
ſaid, that as fopn as his majeſty became of 


perfect age, he might command his eſtate, if 


neceſſary, for ſupporting the honour of his 
crown. He freely reſigned the mint houſe, 


with all its utenſils and bullion, to his majeſty's 
diſpoſal ; and adviſed him to fill up the office of 
lieutenant of the borders with any nobleman 


whom 
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1 TE nom he thought moſt proper for executing 
4 hat great truſt, Upon the return of the chan- 
&1lor and treaſurer to Stirling with Morton's 
nſwer, the former was killed in a fray be- 
een his followers and thoſe of the earl of 


37 
A. D. 1578. 


Accidentad 
death of the 
chancellor, 


4 Pawford, a long variance having ſubſiſted be- 


4 een the two families. The chancellor's 
| eath was an irreparable loſs to Scotland at 
4 bat juncture. He was a wile, learned, mode- 
1 te, nobleman, and had formed great ſchemes 
+ ſettling the eccleſiaſtical government of 
Fcotland ; for which purpoſe he had entered 
Ito a dn dete with Theodore Beza. 
4 Je was ſucceeded in his high office by the earl 
© Athol, to the great ſcandal of the church, as 
hat nobleman was thought to be popiſhly af- 
Fected, as were the earls of Caithneſs and Eg- 
Al ton, and the lord Ogilvie, who were ad- 
Mitted into the council at the ſame time. 
"Whole admiſſions turned the affections of the 
ergy ſtrongly in favour of Morton, who, 
patever his other demerits might be, was a 


ity. | 

Morton now affected a private life at the caſ- 
es of Dalkeith and Lochleven, where he ſe- 
Wetly meditated the deſtruction of the new 
Svernment. Reſentment, as well as intereſt, 
* Tr mpted him to begin with Alexander Er- 
Mine, whom he conſidered as the original au- 


made 


Meclared enemy to the Roman catholic no- 


Hor of his diſgrace, -and who had lately been 


The ear! of 
Mar obtains 
the cuſtody 


of the 


king's per- 
ſon, 


ceptible of ſuſpicions, with regard to that gen 6 


H E 215 8 T OR 5 
" Finding the family nk Mar were very ſal 10 


tleman's conduct towards his nephew, the earl 
who was now twenty- TOW of age, the aby 0 


very eee turning _ eee 8 fol 1 | 
lowers out, and forcing their ſucceſſors in the ; 
garriſon to ſwear fidelity to the earl of Mat 
The news of this event reached Edinburgb 
where the council was then ſitting; and th 
townſmen offered to raiſe a body of men fa 4 
recovering the caſtle, no doubt being mad 
that the late regent had planned the enter 
prize. In the mean while, the council receivet 
letters from james himſelf, who appeared tob 
quite indifferent as to what had happened, in 
forming them that as it was a family affair 
he intended to have it amicably adjuſted in E 
meeting which ſhould be held, without an I 
warlike appearance, at Stirling on the third «1 
May. He even invited the earl of Merton u 
be preſent ; and the meeting being according\ i 
held, it was agreed, that the earl of M4 
ſhould receive the cuſtody of the king's per 1 
ſon, and the government of the caſtle of Stir} A 
ling; but that his uncle ſhould continue go 9 
vernor of the caſtle of Edinburgh; and thi? 1 
when he came to court, he ſhould have his tz 
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aburg 1 
ry ſuf 

AL Senf 
he earl 
the wl | 
h, who ; 


place of gentleman” of his majeſty's cham- 
r. As to the earl of Mar, it was agreed, 
it he ſhould not remove his majeſty to any 


huncil ; that he ſhould admit none into his 
tle 1 0 were not known to be well affected 


d 0 the government, an earl to be admitted with 
cy dich ly two ſervants, a lord with one, and a gen- 
r's fol eman ſingle; that Mr. George Buchanan, and 
can 0 b fr. Peter Young, ſhould be continued pre- 
5; Man Eptors to the king; and that no religious 
burg 1 Forſhip ſhould be exerciſed in the caſtle, but 
nd c & ch as was approved of by the ftates.. 


den fol Morton, by this new arrangement, and the 
3 mad Weard ſhewn to him by the young king, now 
enter Neovered ſome part of his influence at court, 
eceivel hd all differences were compromiſed between 
d to by » and the earls of Argyle and Athol; but 
0 ſeir friendſhip was not of long ſtanding. The 
l 1 ates having been ſummoned to ſit on the 

nth of July, it was found neceſſary that a 
9 ö evious meeting of the members ſhould be 
third . on the tenth of June at Stirling, to pre- 
ton 1 gare matters for the parliament. This conven- 
; ion, as it was called, was very full, being 
f — 4 pmpoſed of eight biſhops, and as many ab- 
's per * Pots, nine earls; eleven lords, and ſeveral com- 
f Stir 1 Pimonen of burghs. The earl of Morton 
ue 5 reſided at the meeting by the king's earneſt 
1d tha are. Being aſlembled, James informed them 


f 1 that 


ce whatſoever without the conſent of the 
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> kept as before, and himſelf continued in A. D. 1858. 


Morton re- 


covers his, 
intereſt. 
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THE HIS TOR 
that he intended to call the parliament toge- 
ther at Edinburgh, from whence it was his 
pleaſure they ſhould be adjourned to Stirling; 


and that he intended to ſend. an embaffador to 


England, not only to cultivate. a good corre- 


ſpondence with Elizabeth, and to redreſs ſome 
hoſtilities that had happened on the borders, 


but to claim the Lenox eſtate, to which he 


Was heir, by the death of his grandmother, 


the counteſs. He added, that he ſhould be 


glad of a perſonal interview with Elizabeth, 
from whom he poſlibly might recover ſome 


part of the ancient domain of the kings of. 


Scotland in England, or ſome equivalent, to 
55 enable him to maintain his dignity. His 
ſpeech occaſioned a great debate; and it was, 


at laſt, agreed, that the embaſſy ſhould be ſent 


to England; but the earls of Argyle, Mon- 
troſe, and Caithneſs, with the lords Lindſay, 


| Ipnermeaths and the maſter of Marſhal, pro- 


Danger of a 
Civil War. 


teſted againſt the whole proceeding, _ be- 


ing warmly inelined to the French party. 


The kingdom was thus more divided than 
ever. The general hatred borne to Morton ag- 
gravated his faults, perhaps beyond the truth; 
for it was publicly given out that he intended 
to carry the king to the caſtle of Lochleven, 
and to deliver up his perſon to Elizabeth for a 
ſum of money. This was believed all over 


the kingdom; and the citizens of Edinburgh 


offered, at cheir own EXPENCES, to aſſiſt the 


" ; / 


24101 . council, 
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council, which continued to ſit there, in ref. A. P. 1578. 


cuing the king out of Morton's hands. Their 
reſentinent againſt that nobleman was the 
more ſharpened on this occaſion, becauſe they 


looked upon him as the adviſer of transferring 
the parliament from the capital to the caſtle 
of Stirling, to their great prejudice. The 
council encouraged them in their: complaints; : 
adding, that they could not aſſemble i in ſafety 


in a fortreſs where Morton had the ſole di- 
rection; and that they cotild bring the moſt 


undenbteck proofs of his being then in a treaty 


to betray the liberties of the Kingdont to 


Eliza bett 
Theſe, and many other « Megstdene 7 the 


ſame kind, together witk tlie diſpoſitions of 
all ranks of meft againſt Morton; muſt have 


proved his immediate ruin, had it not been 


fer many advantages he ſtill poſſeffed. His 
family: connections were powerfül, the perſon 


of the king was in his hands. He could com. 
mand more ready money” than was in all the 
kingdom beſides; but above all, Elizabeth ſtill 
conſidered him as the prop of her cauſe in 


Scotland. It is not impoſſible that he flattered 
the young king with a nation. of his being 


able to prevail with Elizabeth to grant him a 
penſion, or ſome eſtates in England. Eliza- 
beth finding that Drury and Killigrew were 
diſagreeable even to many of Mortop's friends 
among the Scots, ordered Sir Robert Bowes, a 

Vol. VIII. G gentle- 
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Dated Sept. 
18. 


Declaration 
of the coun- 
ci] againſt 
Morton. 
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gentleman of a very fair character, to repair as 
her embaſſador to Scotland; and, if poſlible, 
to prevent Morton from loſing the regency. 
In a letter from Bowes to Burleigh, I find him 
blaming Morton for not being adviſed by him 
on that occaſion; and indeed he appears from 
all his actions, as if he had intended to reinſtate 


himſelf in the regency. He reſolved, in all 


events, that the king ſhould not appear in 
perſon at Edinburgh ; and he thought that it 
was dangerous for himſelf to enter a city 
where he was ſo much hated. He therefore 
perſuaded James to iſſue a proclamation for aſ- 
ſembling the ae on the . of 
J uly at Stirling. | 
The ien Athol, Sho was at the head 
of the council at Edinburgh, no longer diſ- 
ſembled his indignation at a proceeding which 
plainly diſcovered Morton's arbitrary and dan- 
gerous deſigns. He and the other counſellors 
therefore publiſhed a declaration, in which 
they mentioned the enormities committed du- 
ring the earl of Morton's regency, which had 
induced the king to appoint the council to re- 
fide at Edinburgh for the adminiſtration of 
juſtice; and that by the care they had taken 
of affairs, all things had gone well and peace- 
ably, till the ſaid earl, out of his ambitious 
deſire to rule, did ſuborn ſome wicked inſtru- 
ments to ſurpriſe the king's houſe and. perfon 
at Stirling. They then accuſed Morton of en- 
| thralling 
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thralling the king fo far, that none of his beſt 
ſubjects could have free acceſs unto him; and 
uſurping the juriſdiction of his majeſty's ordi- 
nary council, in tranſlating the parliament 
from Edinburgh to Stirling. He was next ac- 
cuſed of levying ſoldiers at the king's charge 


to oppreſs his - majeſty's obedient and loyal 


ſubjects, and to maintain himſelf in his wicked 


and violent deſigns: „ In conſideration of 


which abuſes, (continues the proclamation) 


and leſt theſe notorious preſumptions ſhould, 
by their continued patience, grow to a further 
height, they had reſolved, laying aſide all dif- 
 ficulties, to withſtand the violences practiſed 
by him, under the title of the king's autho- 


rity, and to hazard their goods, lives, and 


lands, for the delivery of his majeſty's perſon 
out of his thraldom : proteſting that the in- 
conveniencies which ſhould enſue upon the 
- preſent troubles, ſhould not be imputed to 
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them, inaſmuch as they were forced into it, 


for their own juſt and neceſſary defence, the re- 
ſtitution of their native prince to liberty, and 
the delivering of the church and common- 
wealth from the tyranny of a man who ever 
ſought, and ſtill did ſeek, the ruin and over- 


throw of both.” 

This declaration had a wonderful effect upon 
the people; and though counter- proclamations 
were iſſued from the court at Stirling, no re- 


on was paid to them by the public, The 


G 2 ſherift- 


Proclama- 
tions for an 
army to be 


aſſembled. 
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A. b. 257% ſheriffdoms of Edinburgh, Haddingten, Lin- 
lithgow, Clacmannan, Kinroſs, Perth, Fife, 
Forfar, Lanerk, Dumbarton, with the baili - 

wicks of Kyle and Cunningham, were charged 

in the king's name to be in readineſs with fif- 

teen days proviſion, to follow his majeſty or 

his lieutenants upon ſix hours warning, where- 

ever they 'ſhould be directed. A commiſſion 

at the ſame time was iſſued, conſtituting the 

earl of Angus the king's lieutenant againſt the 
rebels, as they were called. The chancellor and 

the earl of Argyle were commanded, in the 

© King's name, to retire from Edinburgh to their 
 reſpeQtive dwellings in the country; and Stuart, 

the chief magiſtrate of that town, was ordered 

to apprehend all wha had taken arms within its 
liberties, and to ſuffer no man in arms, unleſs 
commiſſioned by the king, to enter the ſame. 

Stuart, upon receiving this order, repaired to 
Stirling, where he pleaded that the authority 

of the council was ſuperior in Edinburgh to 

that of the magiſtrates, who' were not in a con- 
dition to prevent what had happened. For this 
apology, reaſonable as it was, Stuart was, by 
Morton's means, committed 'cloſe r to 

the caſtle of Stirling. | 

The avtho- No regard being had to any declaration or 
a; — proclamation' iſſued from Stirling, the members 
vile of the council at Edinburgh aſſembled to deli- 
berate how they were to proceed. / It was una- 
nimoully reſolved: o diſavow the authority of 

the 
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: the Stirling parliament, and the earl of Mon: AD. 4578 
troſe, the lord. Lindſay, who had abandoned 
5 Morton on account of Kirkaldy's death, with 


| the biſhop of Orkney, were ordered to go to 
| Stirling, and in the name of the council to 
0 proteſt againſt the validity of all proceedings 


there, for the reaſons I have already men- 


L tioned, They performed this dangerous com- 
J miſſion juſt after the king had opened the ſeſ- 
7 ſion with a ſpeech, in which he declared him- 
1 ſelf to be free. Their boldneſs gave offence to 
e Morton; and they were ordered to confine 
* themſelves to their reſpective lodgings, till the 
5 king's pleaſure n their offence ſhould 
d be known. | 
8 The event makes it very difficult to gueſs. at | Tome * 
8 che true ſentiments and ſituation of James at ton's ene- 
. this juncture. I am apt to think that Morton "IF 
Q had but little credit with him, or power over 
y his affections. This is the more probable, as 
0 Buchanan, his preceptor, was at this time Mor- 
* ton's enemy, for detaining from him a favourite 
is horſe. Even Morton's great friend and confi- 
y dent, Drumquhaiſel, ſecretly hated him; but 
0 his capital enemy, about the king's perſon, Was 
a forward, bold, young man, Stuart, ſon to the 
TI lord Ochiltree. It was more than probable, 
rs. through their ſuggeſtions, that James privately 
* ſent a letter to Montroſe, while under his con- 
a- | finement, ordering him to repair to Edinburgh 
of with all ſpeed, and to Joi with the. chancellor : 


he FF. in 
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title, 
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in delivering him out of Morton's hands, to 
whom he ſaid he was a priſoner. Montroſe 


obeyed the order with great alacrity, and Edin- 


burgh was ſoon filled with Morton's enemies in 
arms, But I am now to introduce a new favou- 
rite upon the ſtage, who bade fair to ſupplant 
all others. 

Matthew, earl of Lenox, had two ſons : the 
one was father to James, and the other Charles, 
who ſucceeded his father in his eſtate and title, 


to the famous lady Arabella Stuart. James, as 


being the male deſcendant from the elder bro- 
ther, claimed the whole Lenox eſtate ; but Eli- 


zabeth, for very obvious reaſons, laid it under 


a ſequeſtration, till the property of it ſhould be 


tried between him and lady Arabella. As 


James had never concerned himſelf in the re- 


preſentation, he granted the titles of the eſtate 


Morton diſ- 
ſatisfied 
with Eliza- 
beth, 


to Robert, biſhop of Caithneſs, who was bro- 
ther to his grandfather, ear] Matthew, and elder 
brother to John lord D'Aubigni, whoſe family 
reſided in France. As the biſhop had no chil- 
dren; and as his nephew, Eſme Stuart, lord 
D'Aubigni, was a promiſing young nobleman, . 
the biſhop reſigned the earldom of Lenox into 
the king's hands, who intended to give it to 
Eſme, but created the biſhop earl of March, and 
invited Eſme to Scotland, to the great diſplea- 
ſure of Elizabeth. 
Before D'Aubignt's arrival, both parties were 

in arms, but Morton till proceeded 1 in the buſi- 

neſs 
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cil was choſen, the former being conſidered in 
the light of rebels, and ſome new. regulations 
were made for their obſervance. Morton's diſ- 
charge and pardon was renewed, and confirm- 


Mar obtained a penſion for the ſervices ſhe had 
done him. Notwithſtanding thoſe appearances, 
we learn from the ſtate-papers of that time, 
that Morton was highly diſlatisfied with Eliza- 
beth. She not only rejected all the propoſals 
and requeſts laid before her by the abbot of 
Dumfermling, the Scotch embaſſador, but re- 
quired James to give ſecurity, to enter into no 
hoſtilities againſt her for a certain number of 
years; and in the mean while, to conclude a 
_ defenſive league with England againſt the po- 


return with ſo diſcouraging an anſwer, Mor- 
ton could not conceal his vexation. He had 


rected by him in the affairs of Scotland; but her 


endeavoured to excuſe herſelf for her unfavour- 
able proceeding, which ſhe promiſed to alter, 
as ſoon as Morton and her friends in Scotland 
could take James out of the hands of the 


power to do without her aſliſtance. * 
* Buchanan the hiſtorian, as we learn from æ letter of Bowes, 


the embaſſador, had, at this time, brought his hiſtory down to 
| Gn the 


ed to his own mind ; and the old counteſs of 


piſh party and all invaders. Upon the abbot's 


always pretended, that Elizabeth would be di- 


anſwer plainly ſhewed the miſtake. Elizabeth 


5 French and popiſh party, which was not in their 
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Both armies 
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field. 
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Elizabetl,, in her uſual manner, ſent ſecret 
inſtructions to her miniſters, Bowes and Ran- 
dolph, te keep Morton in good humour, and 
if poſſible not to ſuffer him and his friends to 
be ruined. He ſaw, when it was too late, that 
he owed the chief misfortunes he laboured un- 
der, to his. neglecting thoſe who had the ear of 
James; and he endeavoured, but without effect, 
to repair his error. He even prevailed with the 


king to publiſh a proclamation from Stirling, 
importing, © That it was poſitively his 'own 


deſire to remain at that place; and folemiily 


called the Almighty God to witneſs, that the 
chancellor, nor any of the lords of the council, 
had any ſuch warrant from him, by word ot 
writing, for levying of men, as he or they pre- 
ed. and therefore willed all his good ſub- 
jects to live in peace, and not to be miſled by 
ſuch falſe informations.” As the chancellor and 
the earl of Montroſe had apprized the public 
that James looked upon himſelf as a priſoner, 
this proclamation was far from anſwering Mor- 
ton's views, and the lords at Edinburgh march- 
ed with an army of ſeven thouſand men towards 


Stirling. We are told that Morton could raiſe 


no men but thoſe he hired : but ſome ſay, that 


the army under the carl of Angus amounted to 


five thouſand men. Though there 1 is great dif- 


the death of the earl of Murray; and the ſame embaſſador hints 
at ſome particular diſobligation he had received at this time 
from thoſe in power. 


agree- 
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agreement in the accounts, yet Spotſwood ad- 4b. 4 


mits, that the king's army was far inferior to 
that of the lords ; which is the more probable, 
becauſe of the great pains which Bowes now 


took for bringing about a pacification. Both 
armies were then advanced to the neighbour- 


hood of Falkirk. According to ſome manu- 
{cript hiſtorians I have ſeen, and which appear 


to be contemporary, when the army of the 
lords lay there, their numbers amounted to 


about ten thouſand ; but they were without 
engineers or 5 to force the caſtle to 
ſurrender, and the perſon of James muſt have 
been endangered in caſe of a ſiege: add to this, 
that an invaſion from England was every day 
expected, under the ſpecious pretext of ſup- 
porting the young king's authority. Such were 
the conſiderations that induced the chancellor 
and his party, while they lay at Falkirk, to 
agree to the treaty propoſed by Bowes, and 
conſiſting of ſeven articles. The fubſtance of 
them were, that both parties ſhould imme- 
diately diſmiſs their troops; that before the 
firſt of the following May, a grand council 
ſhould be held, for doing juſtice to both par- 
ties, and for reconciling all differences among 


the nobility. This pacification, which was call- 


ed the articles of Stirling, and which was ſigned 
the fourteenth of Auguſt, reſtored a ſudden 
and unexpected tranquility to the kingdom. 
It was publiſhed in the king's name and autho- 

Vol. VIII. | H | _ rity. 
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A. D. 1578. rity, It is remarkable, that in the ſecond ar- 
| ticle he declares himſelf thoroughly perſuaded, 
that the lords convened with the chancellor, 
took arms only for the tender affection they 
bore to him; and the earl of Angus was obliged 
to renounce his office of lieutenancy, in which 
the lord Ruthven ſucceeded him. Morton and 
his friends returned to James at Stirling, and 
the heads of the other party to Edinburgh, trom 
whence they retired to their own eſtates, but 
had frequent meetings to conſult of their future 
| proceedings.* 
which = Ihe revolt of the Netherlands {till continuing, 
fed. Elizabeth had prevailed with the government 
of Scotland to ſuffer men to be levied there for 
the ſervice of the revolters. One Strachan was 
directed to raiſe and command thoſe levies; 
and, as he was a dependent upon Morton, it 
was ſuſpected, that he intended to ſeize upon, 
and fortify, the high church of Edinburgh, ſo 
as to over-awe the townſmen. This ſurmize, 
together with ſome very unpopular alterations 
of the coin (but, above all, the cloſe detention 
of James at Stirling) renewed the vigilance of 
the chancellor; and he brought the nobility. 
and landholders of the great county of Fife to 
| join him and his friends in a bond of aſſocia- 


* Sir James Balfour, in his MS. memoirs, ſays, that the in- 
{cription upon the ſtandards of the lords (ſuppoſing the king to 
complain, and them to anſwer) was, / 

(King) Captive I am; liberty I crave. 
(Lords) Our lives we ſhall loſe, or that ye ſhall have. 


tion. 
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September, The earls of Rothes and Buchan, 


with the lords Ruthven and Boyd, were named 


to be arbitrators on the part of Morton and 
his friends; and thoſe appointed for the earls 
of Athol and Argyle, were the lords Lindſay, 


_ Herries, Ogilvie, and Innermeath. The twen- 


tieth of September was fixed for the time of 
the meeting; and notice was given to the 
chancellor for that purpoſe. His anſwer was, 
that he and his friends did not chuſe to truſt 
their perſons in Stirling ; but that they would 


or 


tion. This determined James to haſten the con- A. b. 1578. 
vention, which had been ſtipulated by the late 
pacification, and to fix it to the twentieth of 


meet at Edinburgh towards the end of No- 


vember.“ He required, at the ſame time, 


that ſome gentlemen who had been lately 
turned out of their places might be reſtored ; 
and that his friends might be at liberty to ſend a 


meſſenger to England. 
Upon the ſuppolition that James was then of 
age, thoſe and ſome other conditions, which 


the chancellor propoſed, were highly diſre- 


ſpectful to his perſon and authority; and 
James himſelf took it amiſs that, being his 


A conven- 


tion held at 
Stirling. 


ſubjects, they ſhould deſirè to ſend any meſ- 


ſenger to England. He threatened to complain 
of their contumacy not only to the queen of 
England, but other princes; and, in the mean 
while, he iſſued a proclamation, far the arbi- 
trators to meet on the day appointed. The 
H 2 chancellor 
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A. P. 578. chancellor and his party returned no anſwer 


Spotſwood. 


Death of 
the chan- 
cellor. 


to the notices ſent to them by the king's or- 
der, pretending that he was not at his liberty. 
Many expedients were tried by the friends of 
both ſides for a reconciliation ; and, at laſt, 
upon the ear] of Morton offering to withdraw 
himſelf out of the caſtle, the other party re- 
paired to Stirling on the twentieth of Septem- 
ber. The afſembly was opened by a ſenſible 
but elegant ſpeech from the throne, which 
had ſo good an effeR, that all preſent promiſed 
to lay aſide their animoſities, and to ſubmit 
their differences to a fair diſcuſſion, The chan- 


cellor and Argyle preſented their complaints 


againſt Morton for his conduct during the re- 
gency in writing. Being called upon to an- 
ſwer, he put them in mind of the very ample 
pardon he had received, in which they them- 
ſelves were parties. He then entered into a 
full defence of his conduct; and ſhewed that 
he had the greateſt reaſon to be diſſatisfied 
with the behaviour of his antagoniſts ; but 
that he was ſincerely willing to bury all dif- 
ferences at his majeſty's deſire. His modera- 
tion had the defired effect ; and a ſeeming re- 
conciliation took place on both parts. 

Lord Ruthven proved himſelf equal to his 
difficult poſt of lieutenant of the borders, 
where he redreſſed many diſorders ; but being 
thwarted by the lord Maxwell, who could 
neither bear a ſuperior nor equal in thoſe 

| parts, 
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TY parts, he brought him before the king at ADs 1578. 
- Stirling; and upon 2 hearing on both ſides, 
y S Maxwell's wardenſhip of the borders was com- 
Ff mitted to lord Herries. Frequent meetings of 1579. 
t, the nobility were Rill held at Stirling, and a 
_ good underſtanding ſeemingly continued; ſo 
bl that the two parties. gave each other 640k 
1— entertainments. Morton invited the chancel- 
e lor to one more ſplendid than common; but 
h the latter ſurvived it only a few days. His 
d | friends immediately gave out. that he was poi- 
3 ſoned, and his body was opened. According 
55 to archbiſhop Spotſwood, when the phyſicians 
8 were examined by the council, they declared 
5 they did not perceive any ſign of his being 
%% W poiſoned ; but Moyſes, a contemporary, and 
1 exact hiſtorian, expreſly ſays that the doctors 
. and apothecaries declared him to be poiſoned. 
2 However this may be, it is certain that the 
t chancellor's lady and friends formally proteſted, 
4 that the proceedings before the council ſhould 
t not prejudge the criminal purſuit, which they 
* = intended before the juſtice general. The 
D death of the chancellor, who appears to have 
A been the only man in Scotland equal to Mor- 
ton in abilities and intrepidity, opened the 
8 | mouths of the public againſt his ſuppoſed mur- 
, derer, whoſe intereſt was now ſo great, that 
> wo poets, one of them Turnbull, a famous 
1 ſchoolmaſter at Edinburgh, and the other Scot, 
> = 2 man of wit, were executed at Stirling for 


compoling 
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A. D. 1579. compoſing libels upon his perſon. The Hamil- 


ton family alone now ſtood in the way of his 
utmoſt ambition; and James, whatever his 


ſecret ſentiments might be, had neither the 


courage nor means to check him. The coun- 
teſs-dowager of Mar, and the young earl, her 
grandſon, were perpetually ſounding his paſt 
fervices in the ears of the young king, and 
the danger to which his perſon was expoſed by 
the Hamiltons, who had been declared next 
heirs to his crown. It was at laſt reſolved, by 
Morton's inſtigation, to deſtroy them by law, 


as having been acceſſaries in the murders of 
the two regents, Murray and Lenox, and by 


executing the ſentence of forfeiture which had 


paſſed againſt them, and . had 1 never been 
| repealed. 


As Morton was then abſolute at the coun- 
cil-board, this ſuggeſtion was ſoon approved 
of ; and after ſome debate about the forms of 
proceeding, the earls of Morton, Mar, and 
Eglington, with the lords Ruthven, Cathcart, 
and Boyd, were empowered to ſeize the per- 
ſons of the lords John and Claud Hamilton, 
their eldeſt brother the earl of Arran being 
{till alive, but continuing a lunatic. Morton 
ſtill kept on foot a body of mercenary troops, 
who could be aſſembled upon fix hours warn- 
ing; but the two lords were advertiſed of their 
danger; and the eldeſt, who was in poſſeſſion 


his 


ing 


ton 


rn- © 


heir 


on 
| of 


his 


by the infamous ſophiſtry of Morton. 
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his family, made his eſcape in a ſailor's habit 


to England, and from thence to France, while 
the other (lord Claud) refided privately in 


England. Morton proceeded at the head of 
his mercenaries, and took: the caſtles of Draf- 
fen and Hamilton. 


The garriſon of the latter 
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were carried ignominiouſly priſoners. to Stir- 


ling, where their commander was hanged. 
Neither the guilt nor the flight of the two 
lords could affect the eſtate of Hamilton, du- 


ring the earl of Arran's life, unleſs it could be 


found that he likewiſe had incurred the crime 
of treaſon; which, though he had been long 


acknowledged to be a lunatic, was compaſſed 


two brothers were declared rebels; and, under 
pretence that the earl of Arran's lunacy never 
had been legally proved, he was found guilty 


The 


of treaſon, becauſe his two caſtles were not 


ſurrendered upon the firſt ſummons. The ma- 
lice of Morton did not ſtop at thoſe proceed- 
ings, atrocious and barefaced as they were. 
The chief gentlemen of the name of Hamil- 
ton were obliged to give bail not to aſſiſt the 
fugitive lords, and for their being always ready 
to appear before the council; and even lord 
John's wife was ſuffered to enjoy the jointure 


ſhe had by a former huſband only on the like 


unjuſt conditions. 

The nation, in general, from thoſe violent 
proceedings, became apprehenſive that the pa- 
cification 


Mary's em- 
baſſador re- 
fuſed ad- 


mittance to 
her ſon. 
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A. b. 2579. Cification at Perth was ready to be annulled ; a 


ſtep which muſt involve thouſands, who were 
willing to live quietly under the governtnent, 
in the charge of treaſon. Morton therefore 
adviſed James to publiſh a declaration, im- 
porting, that the late meaſures which had been 
purſued were only to revenge the murder of 
his father and the regents ; and that no article 
of the pacification ſhould be infringed or called 
in queſtion. This declaration had not all the 
effect that Morton expected. The earl of Ar- 
gyle was declared chancellor in the room of 


Athol; and the funeral of the latter being ce- 


lebrated with great ſolemnity at Edinburgh, 
the public talk was revived of his being poi- 
ſoned. About this time, Mary's French ſe- 


cretary, Monſ. Naue, arrived in Scotland, with 


ſome preſents from her to her ſon; and among 
others, a veſt embroidered by her own 
hands, with a letter, which being directed © To 


_ the prince of Scotland,” was returned un- 


opened; he himſelf was refuſed admittance to 


the king, and ordered to leave the kingdom. 


This barbarous behaviour towards his mother 
ſeems to have ſunk deep into the mind of 
James; and Morton to regain, if poſſible, ſome 
part of his popularity, adviſed him to call 
together a parliament to be held at Edinburgh 
on the twentieth of October. Even this mea- 
| ſure did Morton no ſervice. His former miſ- 


| deeds, and particularly the execution of the 


two 


'OF,8COTLANYD. 
two poets, who were ſo well beloved by their 
fellow-citizens, that great interceſſion had * 
been made for their lives, were more openly 
talked of than ever; and Randolph durſt not 
ſhew. his face abroad, leſt he ſhould be in- 
ſulted by the populace. I am inclined to think, 
that though Naue was denied acceſs to the 
king, he found means .privately to convey 


ſome ſecret diſpatches to his hand; and that 
Mary therein inſtructed James in what manner 


he was to behave towards D*Aubigni, who, 


while the preparations were making for hold- 
ing the parhament, landed in Scotland. 


He was a graceful young man, of inſinuating 


; manners, and gentle diſpoſition, He came 


over under pretext of paying his reſpects to 
the king, his near kinſman, and as intending to 
return to France after a ſhort ſtay ; but it ſoon 
appeared that a deeper plan had been ſettled 


between James and his mother. No ſooner 
did he land, than the enemies of Morton 


pointed him out as the inſtrument of his de- 


ſtruction. After being ſplendidly entertained 


by the a ghHFrates of Edinburgh, the chief! in⸗ 


* « Some people alledged that the king was never inclined to 
pardon thoſe two poets, becauſe Scot one day, before ſome com- 
pany, reading the Stirling. articles, ſuddenly ſtopped when he 
was but half way, and being deſired to go on, ſaid, We will 


what Morton wills, and that is all ;” „ Nay, ſaid Turnbull, 


and the queen of England too.“ The ſatire here was obvious 
enough to any man who had read the articles; and indeed it is 
Not unlikely that this jeſt helped the unfortunate n to the 
gallows.“ Crawford 8 Memoirs, p- 316. 
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4 b. 1579: habitants eſcorted him to Stirling, where the 
bon ade moment he was introduced to James, he be- 
earl of Le- came a favourite, and had the title of earl of 
my Lenox conferred on him, together with the 
rich abbey of Arbroath, to ſupport his rank. 
The chief- buſineſs for which the parliament 

was called, and which had been adjourned to 

the fifth of November, was to curb the heat 

of the eccleſiaſtics, who inſiſted upon having 

the church polity ſettled according to their 

own model; and, notwithſtanding the king's 

expreſs orders to the contrary, had cenſured 
Morton's archbiſhop of St. Andrew's for fitting 
in parliament, and granting collations to be- 
nefices. The day before the meeting, James 

made his entry by the weſt- gate of Edinburgh 

on foot; and by his familiar behaviour with 

his new favourite, all the hopes of Morton's 
enemies were confirmed. The hiſtories of the 
times are full of the ſplendor and pageantry of 

his reception in his capital, and the prodigious 
acclamations of joy which attended him to 

his palace of Holyrood-houſe. The obſtinacy 

of the miniſters ſtill continuing, they met with 

no redreſs; and James ſuffered the council to 
ſuſpend thais cenſures and excommunications. 
In ſhort, a viſible diſguſt towards his clergy 

appeared all of a ſudden in his behaviour. 

and con- This happened at an untowardly time, when 
proteſtant- he had taken a popiſh favourite into his moſt. 
my intimate councils. The clergy and the moſt 


ſerious 
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places the popiſh ritual was revived; and in 


others, the perſons and profeſſions of the mi- 


niſters were reviled. James, to ſtill the cla» 


mour againſt popery, perſuaded his favourite 


firſt to receive a proteſtant chaplain into his 
houſe, and afterwards publicly to abjure the 
errors of the church of Rome in the high 


church of Edinburgh. His converſion was 
far from giving the expected ſatisfaction. Dif- 
penſations were ſaid to have been intercepted 


from Rome, by which the papiſts “ were per- 
mitted to promiſe, ſwear, ſubſcribe, and do 


what elſe ſhould be required of them; ſo as, 


in mind, they continued firm, and did uſe 


their diligence to advance in ſecret the Roman 
faith.“ James eaſily foreſaw the terrible ef- 
feds which this diſcovery might produce; for 


though, perhaps, it was not real, it was en- 


tirely conſonant to the avowed doctrines ob 
the Romiſh church. He therefore agreed to, 


and ſabſcribed, a ſhort confeſſion of faith, 
drawn up by one Craig, a miniſter, « Wherein 
all the corruptions of Rome, as well in doc- 
trine as outward rites, were particularly ab- 
jured; and a clauſe inſerted, by which the ſub- 
ſcribers did call God to witneſs, that in their 


minds and hearts they did fully agree to the 


ſaid confeſſion, and did not feign or diflemble 
I 2 in 
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ſerious part of the proteſtants 'complained 4. D257. 
loudly of the inſolent behaviour of the pa- 
piſts all over the kingdom, where in ſome 


Spotſwoods 
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lowed- by all his court and counſellors, and 
ſomewhat allayed the fears of the clergy ; ſo 
that Morton thought he had nothing' now to 
truſt to but the friendſhip of Elizabeth. 
The parliament having reſumed its ſeſſion, 
ſeveral acts paſſed in favour of the church; but 
the clergy ſtill infiſting that their juriſdiction, 
privilege, and authority, ſhould be more pre- 
ciſely aſcertained than they then were, a com- 
miſſion was given for that purpoſe to Morton, 
the chancellor Argyle, the earls of Rothes and 
Buchan, the archbiſhop of St. Andrew's, the 
commendators of Dumfermling, Newbottle, 
Deer, Culroſs, Mr. Erſkin of Dun, ſuperin- 
tendant of Angus, Mr. John Spotſwood ſu- 
perintendant of Lothian, James Lawſon, John 
Craig, and David Lindſay, miniſters, with 
Alexander Hay, clerk of regiſter, to aſſemble 
at Edinburgh an the fourth of April next, 
and to report their opinions to the king and 
eſtates, that the. matters in diſpute might be 
ſettled in parhament. Proviſions were made 
for preventing the young nobility and 
gentry, who went abroad, from being per- 
verted to popery, and many other popular acts 
paſſed, particularly for the relief of the poor, 
and the ſuppreſſion of vagrants; but the former 
forfeitures againſt the Hamilton family and 
their friends were confirmed, and their eſtates 
were adjudged to belong for ever to the crown, 
IO ; pnleſs 
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unleſs they were included in the pacification . 15. 


q of Perth. Some laws were likewiſe enatted 

, for the benefit of trade, and particularly that 

) the burghs ſhould have an excluſive privilege 

of traffic in the Spaniſh Low Countries. The 

5 ſtatutes of this parliament are the laſt that are 
t contained in the excellent collection known by 

* the name of the Black Acts. 

— During the ſeſſion, or ſoon after the riſinng 
- I of the parliament, the report was revived all 
8 over the kingdom, that Morton was carrying 
d con a private correſpondence with Elizabeth for 
Ee | delivering the king's perſon into her hands. 
e, Perhaps the violent oppoſition in favour of 
12 Morton, made by her embaſſadors to Lenox and 
4. his friends, ſtrengthened, if it did not give riſe 
in to, thoſe reports. Morton, who ſaw he was not 
th nov in a condition to ſtifle them by his power, 
le | complained of them to the council, where they 
ct, WR were diſcouraged by James, who ſeemed to be 
nd ſatisfied with Morton's offering to ſubmit him- 
be ſelf to a trial; and a proclamation was iſſued 
de againſt lies, and diſperſers of tales tending to 
nd create diſcord betwixt his majeſty and any 
er- of his nobility. The proceedings of the coun- 
&s cil ſoon made Morton ſenſible that the ſtorm 
or, which had been raiſed againſt him was far 
ner from being blown over by this proclamation ; 
d for in a few days a motion was made in coun- 
tes cil, that the office of high-chamberlain, which 
wn, had been lain in diſuſe for many years, ſhould 


be 
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be revived; and that he ſhould attend his ma- 


jeſty at all times, with twenty-four perſons un- 
der his command, all of them the ſons of no- 


blemen or barons. The motion was unani- 
mouſly agreed to; and the poſt of high-cham- 


berlain was conferred upon the earl of Lenox, 
who was now Morton's declared enemy, and 
who nominated Erſkine, the governor of Edin- 


bufgh caſtle, to be his deputy. The twenty- 
four were the fons of the earls of Marſhal, 
Rothes, and Caſſils; the ſons of lord Lindſay, 
Levingſton, Elphinſton, Herries, and Ogilvie ; 


the lairds of Coldinknows, Bargeny, Bomby, 


Kilſyth, Minto, Ballenden, Strathurd, and 


Moncrief; Mark Ker of Preſton-Grange, 
George Douglas of Rumgawy, captain James 


Stuart, ſon to the lord of Ochiltree, Alexan- 
der Ruthven, the prior of Coldingham, the 
commendator of Inchaffery, Alexander Hume 
of North Berwick, and James Chiſholm. To 
theſe were added the lord Maxwell, and the 
lairds of Cesford, Ardkinlas, Caprington, 
Manderſton, and Caverſtone, who were not to 


give a conſtant attendance, but when particu- 
larly called by the lord high-chamberlain. 
Morton had now recourſe to his laſt refuge, 
the friendſhip'of England. Bowes had ſome 


time before left Scotland to receive new inſtruc- 
tions from Elizabeth; but returning all on a 
fudden, he behaved with great indecency, both 


to James and the earl of Lenox. Having de- 


manded 


pans 
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manded an audience of the council, he preſent · 


ed to them a general letter; and at the ſame 
time, he charged the earl of Lenox, as being 
an emiſſary employed by Mary and the popiſh 
faction to ſet her free, to reſtore the Roman ca- 


tholic religion in Scotland, and to diſſolve the 


good underſtanding between the two crowns. 
Being called upon for his commiſſion and in- 
ſtructions, he refuſed to ſhew them, until the 
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earl was diſcharged from his attendance at the 
council-board. This diſreſpectful conduct was 
very properly reſented by James; and Bowes 


was not only refuſed an audience, but Alexan- 


der Hume was ſent to complain of him to Eli- 
zabeth, and demand the meaning of his pre- 


ferring ſo atrocious but ſo general. a charge 


againſt a nobleman, without producing his 


commiſſion, or a ſingle evidence of his guilt, 


He was farther ordered to demand the redreſs 


of ſome hoſtilities committed by the Engliſh 
upon the Scots, both upon the ſeas and on the 


borders. Elizabeth refuſed to ſee Hume, but 


remitted him to Burleigh, who repeated all 


| that had been ſaid by Bowes, and infinuated 


that other plots were in hand to b James 
was a ſtranger. | | 
James had, by this time, given to Le- 


nox the important. government of Dumbar- 


ton caſtle, which the Engliſh party pretended 
he would make uſe of to carry the king over to 


France, and marry him to a French princeſs. 


_ The 


Delibera- 


_tions of the 


Scotch 
council. 
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q | 4. b. 1550 The court ſecretly blamed Morton for all thoſe 
| | reports, and he was now abandoned even by | 
| lord Ruthven, as well as his nephew, the earl 
of Angus. It was, however, difficult to fix up- 
on the method of proceeding againſt him, The 
general pardon he obtained, ſcreened him from 
any accuſation of what had happened during 
his regency, To have called in the aſſiſtance of 
France would have been equally impolitic and 
unpopular ; and the nation was in no cond1- 
tion to enter into a war with England. He 
ſtill lay open, however, to two charges, that 
of being concerned in the late king” s murder, 
and that of poiſoning the earl of Athol. It 
was thought it would be next to impoſlible, 
conſidering the different opinions of the ſur- 
geons and phyſicians, to convict him of the 
latter; and upon the return of Hume, with- 
out being admitted to an audience of Eliza- 
beth, the former was reſolved on. Hume 
made a faithful report of his conference with | 
Burleigh; and Morton's enemies artfully laid 
hold of the hint which the Engliſh miniſter 
had dropt concerning plots, as if he meant that 
one of them was Morton's carrying the king 
to England. Some attempts' had been made 
for recalling from France Sir James Balfour, a 
man of no character or principle, and who 
had been immediately concerned in Darnley's 
murder, to give evidence againſt Morton ; and 

| e ſtrongly ſollicited the return of "4-1 of 
g Farnihurſt, 
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oſe Farnihurſt, who had been always 2 diftin- 
by guiſhed friend to Mary, from exile, into 
ar! which he had been driven by the lord Ruth- 
ap” ven. This raiſed a great clamour, as Farni- 
he hurſt was one of the leaders of the expedi- 
2 tion in which the king's r had been 
"> WM murdered. 
85 Such are the principal tranſaQions of this 
nd year in Scotland, The credit of the Engliſh 
* court had been weakened there ever ſince 
He James took the government into his own 
hat hands; and I find but few of thoſe papers of 
ler,. intelligence with Elizabeth's miniſters that 
It throw great hghts upon the affairs of Scot- 
ble, land; and the materials of civil hiſtory for 
r this period are but ſcanty among the Scotch 
the writers, I perceive, however, that the high 
th favour in which Lenox ftood with James, gave 
Lo” umbrage even to Morton's enemies ; and they 


puſhed forward young Stuart, commonly called 
Captain, to counterpoize his credit. James be- 
haved towards both with great equanimity ; 


454 but with greater familiarity towards Lenox 
24 than his rival. Stuart being raſh, forward, 
95 unprincipled, and ambitious, was pitched upon 
lade 


as the inſtrument of Morton's deſtruction. 
While that earl was ſitting at the council- 
board with the king, Stuart demanded an au- 
dience; and being admitted fell upon his knees, 
and exprelly charged Morton with being con- 
cerned in the murder of the king's father. To 
Yor, VIII. | - 
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THE HIS TOR 
corroborate his accuſation, he appealed to all 
the board, whether in the time of his regency 
he had not preferred his friend Mr. Archibald 
Douglas to a ſeat in the College of Juſtice, 
though it was openly known that he was per- 
ſonally active in that atrocious fact. Morton 
affected an air of contempt at the charge, ap- 
pealed to the ſeverity with which he had al- 


ways proſecuted the murderers of the late 


king, and offered to ſubmit himſelf to a trial, 

in hopes that when found innocent his majeſty 
would treat his accuſers as they deſerved. 
James ordered both parties to retire; and the 
earl, after being confined that, and the follow- 
ing, night in his own houſe, was on the ſecond 
of January committed priſoner to the caſtle of 
Edinburgh, with orders that none ſhould ſee 
him excepting four ſervants, who were ap- 
pointed to attend him. Some precipitancy 
may be obſerved in this proceeding, ſince no 


previous meaſures had been taken to ſecure 


Archibald Douglas, who had time to ſave him- 
ſelf by flying into England. | | 5 
Elizabeth and her miniſters had never be- 
lieved that james would venture to impriſon 
Morton, and the news gave them infinite dif- 
quiet. Randolph, who was then in England, 
was immediately diſpatched with freſh inſtruc- 
tions to repreſent to James and his council the 
vaſt ſervices that had been done by Elizabeth 
to their country and the King's own perſon, 
"op 1 the 
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the danger of being governed by French coun- &. D. 5581. 


cils, and the neceſſity of ſending Lenox out of 
Scotland; but the chief point he was to labour 


was to procure the liberty of Morton. Ran- 


dolph was admitted to an audience of James, 
to whom he opened his inſtructions. James 
heard him with great calmneſs, and gave him a 
very civil anſwer as to what regarded his miſ- 
treſs; but hoped ſhe would excuſe him, if he 
admitted no interpoſition to take place in a 
matter that concerned him ſo nearly as the 


bringing to juſtice the murderers of his father. 
Randolph being diſmiſſed with this anſwer, de- 


manded an audience of the ſtates, which were 
then fitting. He there repeated his commiſ- 
fion, .railed againſt: Lenox, and inſolently pro- 
miſed the lords the protection of his miſtreſs, 


even to the hazard of her crown, if they would 
of themſelves drive Lenox out of Scotland. 


His being diſmiſſed from his audience with 


impunity is to be attributed rather to the ha- 


tred the great lords bore towards Lenox, than 
their affection for Morton. We are told, how- 
ever, by Camden, and other writers, that Ran- 
dolph found means to engage a very conſider- 
able party for driving Lenox out of Scotland, 


and, they add, for ſetting Morton at liberty, 


but this is by no means probable; for however 


they diſliked Lenox, they knew Morton too 
well, and had proceeded too far againſt him to 
_ truſt him with his liberty. The earl of An- 
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gus, it is true, was unwilling that his uncle 
ſhould be brought to the block, as was his 


friend the earl of Mar; but the ſteadineſs of 


James, and the reſentment of Mary's friends, 
baffled all the attempts made either againſt Le- 
nox, or in favour of Morton; and whatever 
the real character of James was as to perſonal 
courage or conſtancy, it cannot be denied that 
he proceeded in this affair with a reſolution and 
dignity. that would have done honour to the 
moſt exalted character. | 

Though the prince of Orange had been per- 
ſuaded by Elizabeth to ſend a miniſter on pre- 
tence of complimenting James upon the va- 
lour of his ſubjects in the Netherlands, but in 
reality to ſollicit the expulſion of Lenox, and 
the liberty of Morton, yet his application was 
rejected with great firmneſs ; but James omitted 
no opportunity to declare that Morton ſhould 
have a fair and regular trial, Randolph. con- 
tinued his intrigues in the moſt - violent and 
ſeditious manner; and the reader will find in 


the votes one of the addreſſes * he made to 


: 3 5 
- — 


* « The queen's majeſty, my ſovereign, hath been a friend unto 
this country, ever ſince ſhe came to her crown. She hath borne 


2 ſpecial love unto the king ever ſince he was born, and fingular 


care of his country. She hath never ſought a foot-breadth af 
the ground of Scotland, nor hurt. the liberties thereof. T hat 
ſhe never ſought to draw the king out of his own country into 


| England, or elſewhere, as her enemies then about his grace had 


given forth, and taken colour thereupon to trouble others. That 
ſhe bad ſpent her treaſure, and the blood of her people, to ſave 


Scotland from the conqueſt of France. That ſhe had means 
noupy 
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the council, It is of 4 nature ſo diſreſpectful, A. D. 1 
that ke Was e affronted; 1 the : aver- 


3 to | have 2 s 1 the country Gf ſhe had 


ſought it) when the king was young, his mother in England, and 


all the nobility and people of Scotland were divided, and in diſ- 


treſs. That ſhe might have taken occaſion of juſt revenge, when 
her officers and ſubjects were ſlain, in her own realm, at the 


Redſwyre. But the contrary diſpoſition had ever been in her 


majeſty, through the care ſhe ever hath had to preſerve the king 
and his country, by reaſon he was her neareſt kinſman, her 
neareſt neighbour, in one iſland : and that few other princes in 
the world agreed with them, and their ſubjefts, in profeſſing one 
religion. That ſhe found the thankful minds of all, his regents 
in his tender age; and they found her aſſiſtance, That the found 
the king ever-loving and affectionate unto her, until now of late 
within this year or more, that the lord d'Aubigni, being pur- 
poſely ſent hither to diſſolve that happy unity and love between 
their majeſties, had ſo far prevailed, as, Rc. That he was be- 
come maſter of his grace's perſon, of his. ear, of his council, 
and of his whole eſtate. That he had alienated his grace's 
mind from the amity of England, and ro think nothing plea- 
ſant but the motion of France; from whence he never got a 
good turn, nor ſo much as to call him king. 

That he had brought his grace to enter into ſuſpicion, and 
caſt off all ſuch his own ſubjects as had preſerved his life and 
eſtate unto theſe years. That he had made his grace call home, 
and caſt himſelf into the hands and council of ſuch as were ever 
enemies to his eſtate and authority. That he preſſed him to 
make war with England, although it would offer peace, and 
keep it with him. That he had brought his grace to be weary of 
his miniſters, and to think them factious and railers. That he 
had brought him to be more diſſolute in ſpeech : nay, will teach 
him worſe conditions, as may appear, to marry ſome papiſt : 
yea, to leave the land if needful, wherever he will have him 
to go. | 

That in the mean time, no ſound advice was W for the 
quieting of the borders; for puniſhing the murders, nor miſ- 
chiefs, nor how the king's eſtate ſhould be maintained; but for 
poverty to drive him to leave the realm, or to ſeek the lands and 


lives of his nobility and barons.” 


He proceeded after all this plain language thus: The queen's 
majeſty, my ſovereign, hath cauſe to take this in heart; ſeeing 
what the loſs of ſuch a young and noble prince, of ſo religious | 

and 
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4. D. 258. ſion of the Scots againſt him became ſo in- 
tractable, that he was obliged to fly to Ber- 
Wick; and if we are to believe himſelf, in a 
hte to Wilſon, one of Elizabeth's ſecretaries 
.of ſtate, a gun was diſcharged into his room 
with an intention to aſſaſſinate him. Elizabeth 
ordered her troops upon the borders to take 
the field ; and James being apprehenſive of 
their being joined by the earl of Angus and 
the enemies of Lenox, ordered Morton to be 
removed from the caſtle of Edinburgh to that 
of Dumbarton. This gave great offence to the 
clergy, who ſeemed now to have laid aſide all 
their reſentment at Morton, through their ap- 
prehenſions of popery ; and they complained 
that the two moſt determined enemies he had 
in the world, Erſkine and Lenox, had been 
made his keepers. James, without regarding 
their clamours, ordered his. own and his mo- 
ther's friends to form a kind of an army of 
obſervation upon the borders ; but, according 
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and virtuous ex pectation, being ſo near, her couſin and neigh- 
bour, may work to ber; ſhe means not to ſeek to remedy it by 
her own force, or by any device of hers, if the nobility of Scot- 
land will do it themſelves. And in the doing whereof ſhe will 
count], favour, and aſſiſt them, even to the 1 of her own 
Crown. 5 
« Thus, my very Du lords, the care T have of the king 
him{felf, the love I bear to your country, the inconveniencies 
like to follow on both, the likelihood of the overthrow of reli» 
gion in time, and the breach of amity between the two realms, 
moveth me thus earneicty to ſpeak, and f arther to proceed other- 
wiſe than I would, if L had not to do with thoſe whom I both 
honour, love, and am ready to ſerve,” Strype, vol. it. p. 621. 
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to ſome writers, the public tranquillity was 
preſerved by the moderation of Morton him- 


ſelf, who earneſtly diſſuaded his nephew from 
attempting his reſcue. In the mean while, the 
lord Seaton's ſon was ſent by James to com- 


plain to Elizabeth of Randolph's conduct; but 


he was ſuffered to proceed no fascher than 
Berwick. 


During Morton's impriſonment, James, ac- 


cording to the cuſtom of the times and coun- 


try, had ordered the gentlemen of his name, 
and his other dependents, to give ſecurity for 
their good behaviour; and many of them were 
ſent to priſon, or confined to particular diſtricts 
of ground. Stuart, without the ſmalleſt pre- 


text of any other public ſervice than that of 
being the inſtrument of accuſing Morton, ob- 


tained the earl of Arran's title and eſtat®*which 
had been ſo unjuſtly forfeited, and behaved 


with unſufferable inſolence to all about him. 
In a convention of the ſtates, which met at 


Edinburgh on the 2oth of February, the earl 


of Montroſe was made heutenant of the bor- 


ders; but he declined to accept of the poſt, un- 
leſs he had a guard of five hundred horſe, and 
two hundred foot, which was conſtantly to at- 
tend his perſon, beſides nine hundred ſoldiers, 
who were to ſerve as occaſion ſhould preſent, 
and a power to ſummon all the gentlemen and 


land-holders in the neixhbourkoddl to his aſ- 


ſiſtance. The proceedings againſt Morton were 
ſtained 


A. D. AI 581. 


Proceedings 
againſt Mor- 
ton's friends 


FE 
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A. p. 187. ſtained by the inhumanity of the new earl of 


Moyles. 


Ibid. 


Arran, for ſo he is called in hiſtory. He appre- 
hended and put to the torture, but without 
being able to obtain any particular confeſſion, 
Auchinleck of Balmanno, nephew to the earl 
of Morton. The points he was queſtioned upon 
were concerning the death of the earl of Athol, 


the conſpiracy for ſeizing the abbey of Holy- 


rood-Houfe and ſending the king to England, 


and an intention of firing, at ſeveral quarters, 


the town of Edinburgh. One Lawſon, a fa- 
vourite ſervant to Morton, was apprehended 
at the ſame time; but he eſcaped the rack, by 
telling all he knew of the conſpiracy, and by 


diſcovering the place. where great part of Mor- 


ton's treaſure was concealed. Archibald Dou- 
glas offered to ſurrender himſelf to his trial in 
Scotland, provided he was not put to the rack; 
but the condition was refuſed, on .pretext that 
it did not conſiſt with his majeſty's honour to 
treat with his own ſubject, and that his crime 
cauld be proved only by torture. All the 
friends of the earl of Morton who did not 
obey the ſummonſes ſent them, were declared 
guilty of treaſon; and the earl of Angus was 
ordered to retire by north the river Spey, 
and to ſurrender the caſtles of Tantullon and 
Douglas; but I do not find that he paid any 
regard to theſe ſummonſes, for he was de- 
nounced a traitor, 


Thoſe 


ſe 
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Þ Thoſe practices, particularly that of torture, 
muſt be acknowledged to be unjuſt and infa- 
mous to the laſt degree; but the writers who 


exclaim againſt them in the caſe of the earl of 


Morton, ought to refle& that he himſelf had 


ſet the example; that Elizabeth had proceeded; 
or threatened to procced, againſt Mary's friends 
and ſervants in the ſame manner; and that it 
was a common practice all over Europe. In 


April young Seaton returned to Edinburgh; and 


before the end of the month James took poſ- 
ſeſſion of Dalkeith, where it was reſolved to 


bring Morton to his trial at Edinburgh ; and 
the convention of eſtates voted a conſiderable 


ſubſidy to the king for reſiſting foreign inva- 
ſions; meaning that threatened from England. 
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Theſe vigorous meafures daſhed in pieces all 


the deſigns which Elizabeth had formed to in- 
timidate Morton's enemies. The more formi- 
dable her preparations were, the Scotch army 


upon the borders and other parts of the king- 


dom encreaſed; ſo that Elizabeth ſent orders 
to her generals, the earl of Huntingdon and 
lord Hunſdon, to ſtop at Berwick; and the 
earls of Montroſe and Arran were ſent with a 
ſtrong body of forces to bring Morton from 
Dumbarton to his trial at Edinburgh ; which 
they did on the twenty-ninth of May, on 
which night the earl of Orkney, whom Morton 
had impriſoned, was ſet at liberty. . 


Vol. VIII. — | We 


Morton 
brought to 


his trial, 


A.D. I 58 1. 
condemned, 


THE HISTORY 
We are ſomewhat in the dark as to the par- 


ticulars of Morton's trial, which began on the 
firſt of June in the Tolbooth of Edinburgh, 
becauſe the records of the court of jufticiary for 
that time are loſt, When the two earls arrived 
at Dumbarton, and ſhewed their commiſſion, 
Morton was furpriſed at finding in it the earl of 
Arran's name; and being informed who he was, 
« And is it ſo (ſaid he)? I know then what 1 
may look for!” Moyſes, who had ſerved above 
thirty-ſeven years in a conſiderable place at the 
court of Scotland, ſays, that Morton was ac- 
cuſed of ſeveral other treaſonable crimes beſides 
the murder of the king's father; and in this he 


is countenanced by a letter from Randolph to 


the lord-chancellor of England, importing, that 


he was not only accuſed of Darnley's murder, 


but of poiſoning. the earl of Athol, intending 
to have taken the king priſoner, and to have 
murdered the earls of Argyle, Lenox, and Mon- 
troſe, Being brought into the court, and the 
names of his jury being read, he objected to the 
earl of Argyle, lord Seaton, and the hird of 
Waughton; but afligning no ſpecial cauſe of 
exception, they were admitted to ſit upon their 
oath of purgation. Nor indeed do I ſee with 
what propriety he could except againſt the ear! 
of Argyle, who but a few days before had, 
together with the earl of Montroſe, the fore- 
man or chancellor of the jury, been engaged in 
2 plot to reſcue him. The names of the jury 

6 were, 
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OF SCOTLAND. 
were, Colin earl of Argyle, lord Campbell and 


Lorn, John earl of Montroſe, Andrew earl of 


Rothes, James earl of Glencairn, Hugh earl of 
Eglington, Alexander earl of Sutherland, 
George lord Seaton, James lord Ogilvie, 
John lord Maxwell, Hugh lord Somerville, 
James lord Innermeith, Alexander maſter of 


_ Livingſton, Alexander maſter of Elphinſtone, 


Sir John Gordon of Lochinvar, knight, Sir Pa- 
trick Hepburn of Waughton, knight, Sir Pa- 
trick Learmont of Dairſie, knight, and Sir Wil- 
liam Livingſton of Kilſyth, knight. According 
to Moyſes, ſeveral evidences were examined: 
ſome papers produced under Morton's own 
hand, and the depoſitions of ſome perſons who 


had been actors in Darnley's murder, were 


produced againſt him. The evidence being 
cloſed, the jury withdrew for about a quarter 
of an hour, and brought the priſoner in guilty 
of counſel, concealing, and being art and part 
of (aſſiſting in) king Henry's murder. Upon 
the words © art and part” being pronounced, he 
ſtruck the ground with his cane, and repeating 
the words, he added, God knows it is not 


o! But he heard the ſentence commonly pro- 
nounced upon traitors (which he was to ſuffer 


next day) with his uſual intrepidity, and a dif- 
dainful ſmile. 

Being remitted to his prifon- EY he was 
viſited next day by Mr. Lawſon and other 
preachers, to whom he made the confeſſion 
Ls: which 
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and execut- 
ed. 
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A.D. Wo which I have ſo amply conſidered. I ſhall only , 


P. - 5 


His confeſ- 
ſion conſi- 
dered. 


here add, that no mention was made by him of 
the ſilver- box papers, though in his laſt mo- 
ments he omitted nothing that could load 
Mary, or extenuate his own guilt; and his 
reverend attendants, to whom he had become 
2 favourite out of hatred to the earl of Lenox, 
had any ſuch mention been made, would not 
have fajled to have publiſhed it in the moſt 


effectual manner, His total ſilence likewiſe 


with regard to Mary having any concern in her 
huſband's death is the more remarkable, as he 
muſt have been perfectly well informed of every 
circumſtance relating to that atrocious fact, and 
eſpecially with regard to Hubert's dying words . 
and behaviour. In ſhort, it is againſt every 
evidence of common ſenſe to imagine that her 
capital enemy on account of her concern in that 


murder would have been totally filent as to her 


guilt, could he have fixed the leaſt ſuſpicion 
ppon her innocency. He went to death as a 
great and a brave man ought to do, exculpat- 
ing himſelf in every circumſtance that could 

admit of alleviation, deeply ſenſible of his pri- 
vate crimes, and penetrated with the moſt af. 

fecting piety. As to his character, enough has 

been ſaid of it in the courſe of this hiſtary ; nor 
can the greateſt favourer of his memory pre- | 
tend that what he voluntarily confeſſed did not 


_ ſufficiently juſtify the ſentence pronounced 


againſt him, as concealing and being concerned 
in 
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in Darnley's murder, though he did not per- AD. 3% 
E ſonally aſſiſt at it. „ | 
o- A certain reverend hiſtorian pronounces the 92 
d whole proceedings of Morton's trial to have 
* been violent, irregular, and oppreſſive. With- 
ne out entering into any particular examination 
1 of facts, I will venture to pronounce, though 
ot we have not the original proceedings, that 
ft enough has come to light from the concurrent 
ſe teſtimonies of different and contemporary hiſto- 
er rians, to prove it to have been a more fair, regu- 
12 lar, and candid trial than any that precedes it in 
ry the annals of Scotland. The jury, fays the 
id ſame gentleman, was compoſed of the earl's FIRE 
Is . known enemies.” As an anſwer to this fact, I c 
y mult obſerve, that Morton's conduct had made ea. 
er every man in Scotland who wiſhed well to the 
at honour and independency of his country, his 
6 enemy; and perhaps twelve honeſt: Scotchmen: 
n of rank or, fortune, who were his friends, could 
a not have been found. Beſides, the reverend hi- 
t- ſtorian's allegation is vague, and, for a reaſon 1. 
d have already hinted at, improbable ; for his capi- 
> tal enemy, the earl of Lenox, had more enemies: 
fo in the jury than Morton - himſelf, who. muſt 
* have been acquitted, had not the evidence 
Ir againſt him been very ſtrong. But, ſays the- 


ſame hiſtorian, © During the trial, great bodies 
of armed men were drawn up in different parts 
of the city.” In anſwer to this objection, James 
mit have been worſe than a madman, had he: 
not, 


. 
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A-D. 5587. not taken that precaution at the trial of a no- 


Confe- * 
quences of 
Morton's 
execution, 


bleman, who but a few months before kept 
bands of mercenaries in his own pay, and whoſe 
nephew and avowed friend was then living in a 
ſtate of rebellion, and the head of, perhaps, the 


moſt powerful family in Scotland; not to men- 


tion that the Engliſh army, for aught that James 
knew, might at that time have been advancing 
to the gates of his capital, to have refcued him. 
Upon the whole, it appears that Morton was 
executed upon full, clear, and impartial evi- 
dence; and he deſerved death, if any traitor 
to his king and country ever did, 7 
Morton's body lay for ſome time indecently 
expoſed, covered with a beggarly cloak, and 
was afterwards interred in the common church- 
yard. He was of a mean ſtature, but had an 
agreeable countenance, nor was his contempt 
for Arran affected; for he treated him with 
the greateſt diſdain in his laſt moments, when 
he ſought to be reconciled to him, and deſired 
him to ſign a confeſſion. The day after his 
death, one Binning, a ſervant of Archibald 
Douglas, and an aſſiſtant, as appeared by his 
own confeſſion, with his maſter in Darnley's 
murder, was executed at Edinburgh, but 
without the ſmalleſt imputation upon Mary's 
honour. A few days after Morton's execu- 
tion, his title was given to the lord Maxwell, 
who ſoon dropt it, and his eſtates of Dalkeith 
and Aberdour to the earl of Lenox. Other 
PE parts 
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parts of the earl of Morton's immenſe fortune 
were beſtowed upon different perſons at the 
ſame time; but if we are to believe Crawford, 
one of his natural ſons ſecreted the greateſt 
part of his money, which never could be re- 
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covered, though many of his ſervants were 


tortured on that account; and he had reſerved 
ſo little to himſelf, that when he came to the 
place of execution, he was obliged to borrow 
twenty ſhillings to divide among the poor. 
Morton's rival, the new-made earl of Ar- 
ran, was perhaps the only man in Scotland 
who equalled Morton in profligacy of life; but 
was far his inferior in abilities, and the arts of 
government. He had long lived in a criminal 
correſpondence with the counteſs of March, 
whoſe huſband had been his kind friend and 
patron; and though ſhe was then with child 
by Arran, ſhe obtained a divorce from her 
huſband for a natural failing that could not 


tained, and the parties were publicly married, 
leaving it difficult to decide which was moſt 
infamous, ſhe for her incontinence, or he for 


his ingratitude. He continued, however, to 
be a uſeful tool to Morton's enemies, and thoſe 


of the houſe of Douglas. He took every op- 
portunity, even in council, to which he had 
been admitted a member, to magnify his ſer- 
vices, and expatiate on the dangers he had run 
in bringing Morton to juſtice, and his aſſi- 

duity 


The earl of 
Arran's 


profligacye 


produce pregnancy. The divorce was ſuſ- 
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_ THE HISTORY: 
duity in torturing that nobleman's doineftics, 
that they might diſcover. their maſter's trea- 


| ſures. A parliament was at this time pro- 


claimed to be held firſt at Edinburgh, then at 
N and then at Edinburgh again on the 
twenty · fourth of October. 

In the intermediate time the giddineſs of 
the governing party was incredible; and it is 
furprizing that Elizabeth did not wail herſelf 
of the open differences that now broke out 
between Lenox and Arran. The gentle mild 
temper of the former did not oppoſe the: 


arrogance and impetuoſity of the latter, when 


he demanded to be ſolemnly created earl of 
Arran, (he having before only aſſumed the ti- 
tle) which was accordingly performed. The 
affections of James, however, reſted with Le- 
nox, who was now created and proclaimed 
duke of Lenox, earl of Darnley, lord Torbol- 
ton, Aubigny, and Dalkeith, and high-cham- 
berlain of Scotland. The return of the baron 
of Farnihurſt from France, and his receiving 
a pardon by the interceſſion of Lenox, created 
freſh differences between the two favourites; 


and Arran, as captain of the guard, diſputed 
the duke's right to admit perſons into court, or 


to exerciſe certain offices of ſtate upon the 


meeting of the parliament on the twenty- 


fourth of October. Upon this occaſion, be- 
ſides the promotions I have already mentioned, 


the lord Ruthven was created earl of Gowry. 


The 


O F SCOTLAND. 


The opening of the parliament was very 
ſplendid; and Arran finding that the credit of 


Lenox was not to be {ſhaken with James, 
openly declared his grievances, and his dillike 
to the favourite, who hated him, as he pre- 
tended, for being a ſincere proteſtant, and an 
Thoſe declarations did, 
him little ſervice, except with thoſe who were, 
in all events, reſolved to deſtroy the credit of 


oppoſer of popery. 


or 
A, 5138 | 


Lenox, and with ſome of the loweſt of the ys 


people, who were captivated with his ſeeming. 


devotion, and that of his infamous wife. He 


received a freſh mortification every day the 
parliament met, by the honours which were. 
accumulated upon the duke of Lenox; and 
finding himſelf in no condition to me 
with his rival, he employed his friends to 
make his peace with the duke, by offering to 
reſign the command of the guard. While this, 
parliament ſat, Archibald earl of Angus, Mr. 
Archibald Douglas, John Carmichael, younger, 
of that ilk *, Hugh Carmichael his ſon and ap- 
parent heir, James Douglas, ſometime prior of 


Forfeitures 
in the ſame, 


Pluſcardin, and Archibald Douglas of Pitten- 


driech, natural ſons to the ſaid earl of Mor- 


ton, George Douglas of Parkhead, James 
Douglas his ſon, Malcolm Douglas of Mains, 
Archibald Douglas, ſometime conſtable of the 


caſtle of Edinburgh, and Hector Douglas, were 


forfeited; and againſt one of the Douglaſſes 


: Ik ſignifies that the name of the Man and his eſtate are k 
| the ſame. 


Vol. vill. oak 


A. P. 1561. it was alledged, that he had follicited the 
Engrliſh to invade Scotland with ten thoufand 
men, if the late earl of Morton was not im- 
mediately releaſed. The earl of Mar, though 
he had warmly efpouſed Morton's cauſe, was 
too powerful in his perſonal credit with James 
to be attacked, wy was coLlned in all his 
places. | eos 111 
Diſſenſions The differ ences between the tio kiroulkes 
berween the were now flſen to ſuch 2 height, that the 
vourites. duke of Lenox thought proper to abfent him- 
ſelf from parliament; and the earl of Huntley 
carried the crown before the king in his ſtead, 
as the earl of Argyle « did the ſceptre, and the 
carl of Athol the ford of ſtate. Arran con- 
tinued ſtill to expreſs great fears left popery 
ſhould be reſtored. Their difſenſions occa- 
ſtoned others in the church; for Lenox was 
. the patron of epiſcopacy, againſt which the 
clergy was labouring with ' inexpreſſible zeal. 
The pains of excottmunication were denoumced 
againſt all who did not refign the office of bi- 
ſhop, or who did not obtain a licence from the 
aſſembly for preaching or adminiſtering the 
ſacraments. James had received early prepof 
ſeffions in favour of epiſcopacy, as if the order 
of biſhops had been the bulwark of the throne ; 
and the late regent, as we have already fer, 
from motives of avarice and ambition, had 
never given way to their abolition. Adam- 
ſon, a man of character in learning and poetry, 
had ſucceeded Douglas in the ſee of St. An- 
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drew s, and had refuſed to ſubmit to be either 4 D. „ 


examined or licenſed by the aſſembly. This 


created great heats between Adamſon and Mel- 


vil, who was backed by almoſt the whole 


body of the clergy; and, at laſt, upon their 


threatening to proceed to excommunication, 


Adamſon ſubmitted to ſome points that were 


thought to be incompatible with the dignity of 


a metropolitan, particularly his owning him 


ſelf inferior in church juriſdiction to his ad- 
verſaries. This did not ſatisfy Melvil and his 
party; and he was again ſummoned to appear 
before the aſſembly at Edinburgh to anſwer to 
the following charges : © Firſt, That he having 
ſubmitted himſelf to the aſſembly, went im- 
mediately after his ſubmiſſion, and voted in 
parliament. Second, That he has given colla- 
tion of the vicarage of Boltoun, having no 
power of viſitation in the bounds where the 
ſaid vicarage lieth. Third, That he hath agreed 
to all the heads of polity excepting four, and 
yet oppoſed the ſame.” Not contented with 
raiſing this perſecution, his enemies accuſed 


him of having conſulted the devil for the reco- 


very of his health; and an old weman was 

impriſoned for a ad. becauſe ſhe had ad- 

viſed him to ſome ſimple remedies, | 
James was at this time at an age the moſt 


dangerous for the impreſſions of the mind. 
Being emancipated from the corrections of - 


hk ſchoolmaſter, who had treated him with 
| M2 AS 


ames im- 
ibes arbi- 


trary prin- 


ciples. 


84 THE HISTORY 
A. p. 1581. as little ceremony as if he had been the ſon of 
a tradeſman, he found himſelf, all of a ſud- 
den, ſurrounded with ſycophants and flatterers, 
who wanted either to be protected, or ad- 
vanced by his royal favour. Though his two 
favourites mortally hated each other, and were 
of different principles, yet they agreed in the 
adulation they paid to their maſter, and in in- 
culcating into him the higheſt opinion of his 
prerogative and regal dignity, This, there- 
fore, may be juſtly termed the period of 
James's life when he imbibed the abſurd no- 
tions of government that diſgraced his reign, 
when he ſucceeded to a more powerful throne 
than that of Scotland. The more he had been 
confined before, he gave the greater looſe to 
the ideas of his own ſtate and importance; 
and they became now ſo familiar to him, that 
they ſtill returned with double force, after the 
ſeveral checks they received. The Pr inciples of 
the duke of Lenox were entirely in favour of 
arbitrary power, and abhorrent of a parity in 
the church. He therefore adviſed James to 
ſupport Adamſon with a high hand; but a fi- 
milar caſe happened in which the duke was 
more immediately concerned. 
Feclefatn The ſee of Glaſgow became vacant (for 
e Mary's embaſſador in France was then no 
more than a nominal archbifhop); and 3 
preacher, one Montgomery, a vain, weak, ve- 
nal, man, but a furious adverſary to the or- 


der 
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through the intereſt of the duke of Lenox, 


* whoſe friends had chalked out that method 


for his gaining an intereſt in that city, with all 
the lands and revenues that belonged to the 


archbiſhopric, excepting a ſmall ſtipend of 


about ſeventy pounds ſtirling a year, and 
ſome perquiſites, which were to be allotted to 
Montgomery. The clergy, exaſperated at his 
apoſtacy, proceeded more vigorouſly againſt 
him than they had done againſt Adamſon ; 
but he was ſupported by James, who ſaid that 
the church government by biſhops ſhould be 
valid, until his perfe& age, or until a change 
was made thereof in parliament; and that 
Montgomery's admiſſion into the archbiſhopric 
ſhould be good, unleſs his adverſaries could 
charge him with ſome fault in doctrine or life. 
They drew up a ſet of articles accuſing him of 
both ; and after various proceedings againſt 
him, in which he was ſtrongly ſupported by 


James, who more than once threatened his 
_ proſecutors with the penalties of treaſon, the 


aſſembly found him guilty of corruption in 


doctrine, diſſolutenefs of life, contempt of the 


church's ſentence, falſhood and breach of pro- 
miſe, lying, perjury, moving of ſedition, and 
ſtirring up certain of the nobility againſt the 
church. Of all theſe he was declared culpable, 
and ordained, therefore, to be deprived and 
caſt forth of the church. This reſolute pro- 
ceeding 
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„E HISTORY: 


A. D. 1552. ceeding daunted Montgomery. He renounced 


Oppoſition 


of the 
clergy to 
the king. i 


Aſſociation 
formed a- 


gainſt the 


favourites. 


an appeal he had made to the king and coun- 
cil, confeſſed his offences, ſubmitted to the aſ- 
ſembly, and promiſed to be no farther con- 
cerned with the archbiſhopric of Glaſgow. 
Upon his coming to court, finding that he was 
frowned upon by the king, he offered to re- 
tract his ſubmiſſion; and obtained letters from 
James directed to ſeveral gentlemen in the 
neighbourhood, requiring them to aſſiſt Mont- 
gomery in repoſſeſling himſelf of his archbi- 
ſhopric. This was done ſo efſectually, that a 
miniſter, Howeſon, one of his chief oppo- 
nents, was pulled by the provoſt of Glaſgow 


from the moderator's chair, and thrown into 


the common priſon. 

This, and other proceedings of the ſame 
kind; created an inexpreſſible ferment in the 
nation. A faſt was proclaimed; the pulpits 


reſounded with invectives againſt the duke of 


Lenox; and Dury, one of the Edinburgh 
preachers, was ordered to be driven from his 
flock. The oppoſition made by the clergy to 
thoſe proceedings were ſo ſteady, that James 
was ſtartled; and Montgomery was actually 
xnpiminccatod by one Dan,” a Prearuen, 


whoſe ſentence was approved of. 


The earl of Arran ſeeing Janies intimidated 
at the reſolute ſtand made by the clergy, pre- 
tended great ſubmiſſion to his matter's will ; 
and 1 905 offered to give * his captainry of 


the 


OF Ss GOA LAN D. 


che guard, which was willingly accepted of by n. 1586; 


Lenox. He then craved leave tow retire from 
the court, and to live privately for five years, 
retaining only the power of compoſing ſome 
differenees among his friends and neighbours. 
James prevailed with him to remain at Edin · 
burgh; and, at laſt, a reconciliation was ef- 
fected between him” and the duke of Lenox. 
The hunting - ſeaſon drawing near, James, Who 
Was extremely fond of that diverſion, went to 
Athol, and left his two favourites at their re- 
ſpectide country- -houfes, being himſelf aecom- 
panied, only by the carts of Athol and 1 Gowry. 


A He had of late been o much engroſſed by the 


duke of Lenox, that the other nobility began 
to confult about their own ſafety; and ſome of 
them, who kept up a correſpondence with 
Elizabeth's miniſters, were ſecretly (and I be- 
lieve with truth) adviſed, that Lenox was 
charged by the pope, and the Roman catholic 
princes on the continent, to revive Maitland's 
ſcheme of his holding his ſceptre in conjunc- 
tion with his mother. As this mult have been 
dangerous to many even of Mary's friends, 
and as preparations were actually making by 
the duke of Guiſe to ſecond the negotiation, 
if needful, with arms, the great nobility en- 
tered into an aſſociation for taking James out 
of the hands of his two favourites. Even the 
internal government of the kingdom rendered 
this neceſſary, The duke of Lenox was per- 

ſuaded, 
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A. D. 1582. 


The raid of 
Ruthven, 
where 
James is 
made a 


priſoner, 


THE HISTORY 

ſuaded; as lord bigh-chamberlain, to revive the 
obſolete claims of his office over the burghs. of 
Scotland; many of the moſt oppreſſive feudal 
laws and cuſtoms were revived ; and the land- 
holders were fined with the greateſt ſeverity 
in the ſmalleſt failure in form, as vaſſals to the 
a | 

Such was the 8 cecleflaftical Hike of 
Scotland, when John earl of Mar, William 
earl of Gowry, Patrick lord Lindſay, Robert 
lord Boyd, the maſters of Glamis and Oli- 
phant, the abbots of Dumfermling, Paiſley, | 


Dryburgh, and Cambuſkenneth, the barons of 
| Lochlevin, Yeſter, Wemys, Cleiſh, with the 


conſtable of Dundee, and all their friends, re- 
folved, upon their king's return, to petition. 
him that he would put himſelf into the hands 


of his nobility, and look upon the duke of Le- 


nox and carl of Arran as the ſprings of all the 
public diſcontents. This affociation was not ſo 
ſecretly. carried on as not to come to the ears 
of the two favourites; and on the twenty- 
third of Auguſt, the earl of Arran and his 


brother ſet out to Ruthven, where James was 


on, his return, with about — 55 horſe to eſcort 


him to Edinburgh. They were intercepted and 


diſperſed by the earl of Mar with a ſuperior. 
force; and the earl of Arran being taken, was 
ſent piilaner to Dupplin. James now found 


Himſelf a priſoner ; but he diſſembled his ſur- 


=O and indignation, when the lords aſſocia- 
tors 


io hui «4 
r 


OF SCOTLAND. 


tors. preſented the petition they had prepared, 4. D. 1582. 


and the reaſons for their proceeding. Puſilla- 
nimous as he was, he ,made an effort to leave 


the room, but was prevented by the tutor of 
Glamis ; upon which James burſt into tears. 


„It is no matter of his tears, (ſaid Glamis to 
his companions) better that children ſhould 
weep than bearded men ;” a ſaying which is 
ſaid to have entered ſo deep into the king's 
mind, that he never forgot nor forgave it. 
Notwithſtanding this rudeneſs, and their diſ- 
miſſing ſuch of the king's attendants. as they 


diſliked or ſuſpected, yet the -conſpirators, i in 


other reſpects, behaved with wonderful mode- 
ration. The life of the earl of Arran, though 
very obnoxious, was ſpared at the requeſt of his 


friend the earl of Gowry; and they proſecuted 


their reſentment no farther againſt the duke 
than to beg that James would order him to re- 
tire quietly to France. 

When the news of the king's detention 
came to Edinburgh, nothing could exceed the 


conſternation of the public; but the conſpira- 


tors, to preſerve appearances, ſuffered him the 
day after he was confined to repair to Perth. 


In the mean while James, who was more ſol- + 549 
licitous for the ſafety of the duke of Lenox 


than apprehenſive of danger to his own perſon, 
agreed that a proclamation ſhould be publiſhed 
in his name, declaring, © That for pacifying 
the preſent commotions, -and removing ſome 

TOLL Tk - - N differences 
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A procla- 
mation pub- 


liſhedy 
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THE HISTORY 


AD. 1582. differences fallen out amongſt the nobility, his 


Meſſage of 
the duke o 
Lenox, 


majeſty had thought it expedient to interpoſe 
himſelf a mediator ; and, for the better work- 
ing of an union amongſt them, had reſolved 
to make his reſidence in Perth for a time, till 
he ſaw what good effects his travels might pro- 
duce. And, leſt his ſtay in thoſe parts ſhould 
be interpreted to be a detention of his perſon, 
becauſe of the noblemen and others that had 
lately repaired to court, his majeſty declared, 
that it was his own free and voluntary choice 
to abide there; and that the noblemen and 
others who did preſently attend, had done no- 


thing but what their duties obliged them unto, 
and which he took for a good ſervice performed 


both to himſelf and to the commonwealth. 
Therefore inhibited all the ſubjects to attempt 
any thing that might tend to the diſturbance 
of the realm; commanding them alſo that had 
levied any forces upon pretext of his majeſty's 
reſtraint, to diflolve the fame within ſix hours, 
under the pain of death.” This proclamation 
was dated at Perth the twenty-eighth of Au- 

guſt. | 
The duke of Lenox all this while was not 
idle. He ſent ſome noblemen to know from 
the king's own mouth whether he was a cap- 
tive; but they could obtain no audience of 
him except in council. They there delivered 
their meſſage; and informed James that the 
duke would uſe every means to. procure him 
his 


OF-SCOTL ANNE 
his liberty, if he was a priſoner. James called 
out aloud that he was; that he deſired all his 
ſubjects to know chat he was; and that the 
duke ſhould do all that he could to effect his 
deliverance. His exclamations made no kind 


of impreſſion upon his keepers; for they told 
him, with great coolneſs, that he might go 


where he pleaſed, provided the duke of Lenox 
and the earl of Arran intermeddled no longer 
in public affairs. They adviſed him, at the 
ſame time, to order the duke to repair quietly 
to France; otherwiſe they would hazard their 
eſtates and lives in bringing him to juſtice. All 
this paſſed in the preſence of the meſſengers 
ſent by Lenox, who were deſired to make their 
report according to what they had ſeen and 
heard. 


ppirit of gratitude rather than reſolution; and 
the impriſonment of the king created ſuch 
public indignation, that he muſt have been at 
the head of a conſiderable army, had he not 


received an order from the king to leave Scot- 


: land before the twentieth of September, The 
duke, who ſeems to have been formed of ſoft 
materials, though he knew James to be a pri- 


ſoner, and that the order was extorted from 


: him, paid fuch regard to it, that he retired to 
Dumbarton, where, by the advice of his 
| friends, he was to determine whether he ſhould 


go to France, or attempt the deliverance of 


N 2 luames. 


The duke in he mean while acted with a 
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dere d to de- 
part the 
kingdom. 
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with the order ſent him. 
mature deliberation, was as follows: © If the 

intention of the aſſurances craved for the duke | 
of Lenox be, that he may ſafely depart out of 7 
the realm, the ſame ſhall be granted, he de- 


THE HESTORY 


A. D. 1532: James. Even at Dumbarton, noblemen' and 


gentlemen flocked to him in ſuch numbers, as 
gave umbrage to the lords who detained James ; 
and the duke's attendants were ordered, all but 


_ Forty, to depart. within twelve hours after no- 


tice, and not to come nigh the place where 
the duke ſhould reſide while he was in Scot- | 


land. The duke loſt all ſpirit after this inti- 


mation; and he ſent the lord Herries, with 
two other gentlemen, to demand an aflurance 
of his perſonal ſafety, if he ſhould comply 
The anſwer, after 


parting at what port or haven of the realm he 
pleaſes, betwixt and the twentieth of Septem- 


ber inſtant, and remaining in the mean time 


quietly, accompanied with - forty perſons, ei- 


ther at Dalkeith or Aberdour, until he be 
ready to take ſhipping, and giving, at the fame 


time, his writing and warrant for rendering 
of the caſtle of Dumbarton. into the hands of 
John earl of Mar, to keep it for his majeſty's 
ſurety ; and to be delivered again into the 
hands of William Stuart of Caverſton, preſent 
captain of the ſaid caſtle, within fifteen days 
after the ſaid duke's departure: until which 
twentieth day of September, he ſhall be al- 
ſured in ſuch ſort as he himſelf ſhall deviſe. 

And 


O F SCOTLAND. 
And after his departure, the arms ſhall be left, 


provided an anſwer be returned of his ac- 
ceptance and performance hereof, And that 
the king's conſent, and the duke's promiſe un- 


der their hand-writs for the performance of 


the ſame, be delivered betwixt and Thurſday 


night, the ſixth of September inſtant ; other- 
ways no aſſurance can be granted.” 


While the duke was deliberating what re- 


ply to make to this very peremptory order, 
the earl of Arran was examined in priſon; 
and George Douglas, the ſame who had aſ- 


ſiſted Mary in her eſcape, was arreſted at Stir- 
ling, whither he came at the king's requeſt, and 
examined upon the project of aſſociating his 


mother with him in the government, which 
ſeems to have been the great object of dread 
to the detainers of the king's perſon. 

-As the prevention of a war with England 
was one of the reaſons given for reſtraining 
the liberty of James, and driving the duke of 
Lenox out of Scotland, the aſſociated lords 


expected great matters from Elizabeth; but 


they were diſappointed, though all Europe con- 
ſidered the detention of the King's perſon as 
the effect of her management. Her uſual diſ- 
ſimulation never forſook her; and ſhe ſent her 
coulin, Sir Henry Cary, to Scotland, to learn 
the true ſtate of that king's affairs. Cary was 
admitted to an audience; and found means 
privately to tell James, who had not ſpirit 
Os, enough 
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Elizabeth 
ſenda an 
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enough to declare himſelf openly, that Eliza- 
beth alone ſhould know the reſult of the au- 
dience; upon which James whiſpered in his 
ear „ that he was a priſoner.” Cary, in the 


name of his miſtreſs, defired that the earl of 
Angus, who then lived in exile in England, 


ſhould be recalled, which was readily granted. 


Cary then, according to his inſtructions, inſi- 


nuated to James, that the noblemen and gen- 
tlemen who had ſequeſtered him from the 
duke of Lenox were his beſt friends ; but he 
gave to this ſuggeſtion only a general anſwer, 
becauſe he looked upon Elizabeth to be the 
main inſtrument of his captivity. He ſtill en- 
tertained ſome hopes that his keepers might 
be ſoftened with regard to the duke of Lenox; 
but he found them inexorable on that head. 
All the intereſt and popularity of the lords 
who impriſoned James, could not quiet the 


uneaſineſs of the people at his detention; and 


therefore it was thought expedient that he 
ſhould be carried to Edinburgh, where he was 
to act as if he had been entirely at his liberty. 
After arriving there, he was ſuffered to preſide 
in the council, and give judgment upon ſome 
trifling diſputes that had ariſen between the 
magiſtrates and the burghers of the town; 
but upon various pretences, permiſſion was ob- 
tained from a convention of the ſtates, which fat 
at Holyrood-houſe, that a guard: of two hun- 
dred horſe and two hundred foot ſhould be 

raiſed 
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raiſed for the protection of the king, and the 


noblemen who had him in charge. The mem- 
bers of this convention were the earls of March, 
Errol, Mariſchal, Glencairn, Mar, Eglington, 
Rothes, Morton, Gowry ; the lords Home, 
Lindſay, Yeſter, Sinclair; the biſhops of St. 


Andrew's, Orkney, and Dunkeld ; the abbots 


of Dumfermling, Newbottle, Deer; Cambuſ- 
kenneth, Dryburgh, Inchaffray, Coldingham, 
| Paiſley, Culroſs ; the comptroller, clerk of re- 
giſter, juſtice-clerk ; the maſter of Glamis, the 
maſter of Oliphant, the provoſt of Dundee; 
the commiſſioners of Edinburgh, Perth, Stir- 
ling, Haddington, St. Andrew's, and Irvine. 
The members applied to the general aſſembly, 
who approved of the king's detention, and of 
all that had been done at Ruthven; and they 
themſelves paſſed another vote to the ſame 
purpoſe, containing a full pardon and indem- 


: nity for all acts of government they had per- 


formed without the royal warrant, and pro- 
nouncing the ſame to be of good ſervice to the 
king and kingdom. As to James, though he 
was fully ſenſible of his own condition, yet he 
was frightened into a ſeeming approbation of 
all their proceedings ; and ſo vigilant were they 
over their own purpoſes, that they would not 
admit the duke of Lenox to take his leave be- 
fore his departure. | 
| The earl of Arran ſtill continued in priſon; 

but was ſet at — to reſide to the north- 
ward 
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A.D.x33z, ward of the river Erne, when it was known 
that the duke of Lenox was landed in France; 


and ſome conditions were likewiſe required 
of the earl of Angus for the better keeping 


the public peace, before his reſtitution could 
be compleated. In the beginning of Decem- 


ber, the earl of Arran broke his conſinement 
ſo far as to have a meeting with the earls of 
Athol, Montroſe, Crawford, and others, after 
which the court was filled with daily accounts 
of conſpiracies and intended aſſaſſinations. 
The duke of Lenox ſtill hovered about Black- 
neſs, Dumbarton, Callender, and other places, 


where he could find ſhelter, in hopes of once 


more being admitted to James, to the inexpreſ- 
Expreſs 
upon expreſs were diſpatched in the king's 
name to haſten his departure ; and he was even 
threatened, if he did not comply, to be treated 
25a rebel. He ſtill lingered i in Scotland, ſome- 
times on pretence of health, and ſometimes of be- 


ing deſtitute of common neceſſaries and cloath- 


ing; but, at laſt, a paſs being procured from 
Elizabeth, he was forced to take his journey, 
with twenty-nine horſe in his train, through 
England for France, where ſoon after his land- 
ing he died of a broken heart. 

_ Early in the year 1583 two embaſſadors ar- 
rived from the French court; but Elizabeth, 
in their paſſage through England, ordered Da- 
viſon, one of her ſecretaries, to attend them, 


that 
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buſineſs was to complete 2 negociation which 
had been ſet on foot at the ſecret defire of 
James, for aſſociating his mother with him» 
ſelf in the government. We cannot compre- 
hend the meaning of Elizabeth's proceedings 
with regard to Mary, without ſometimes 
throwing an eye upon the affairs of the conti- 
nent. The friendſhip of France was abfohitely 


chat he might watch their proceedings. Their 4 br 


neceſſary for embroiling the affairs of Spain, 


dy ſupporting the revolt of the Netherlands. 
Her lover, the duke of Anjou, had been in- 
vited to take the ſovereignty of the Low Coun- 
tries, which he had accepted of; and Elizabeth 


had actually made him a promiſe of marriage, 


which the afterwards retracted. Her intimacy, 


however, with the French King, during the 
time of the courtſhip, was of the laſt import- 


ance to her intereſt, as he gave her early intelli- 
gence of her danger from Mary's friends upon 
the continent. He informed her that the duke 
of Guiſe, whom he hated, arid who had more 
power in France than he had himſelf, on pre- 


tence of raiſing men for the duke of Anjou, wa 
making preparations for a deſcent upon Eng- 


land; and he ſeriouſly adviſed her to compro- 
miſe all matters with Mary, to which Elizabeth 
ſeemed to lend a willing ear. 


La Motte, who was at the head of the prench The embaſ- 


embaſſy, having preſented his credentials, de- 


fired that the ancientleague between France and 


Vor. VIII. O Scot- 


ſadors in- 
ſulted, 
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4. P. 153. Scotland ſhould be renewed, and that Elizabeth 
ſhould be comprehended in the ſame. He ex- 
patiated upon the great regard and concern of 

bis maſter in every thing that related to James, 

and mentioned the reports which had gone 

abroad, as if he was under confinement. He 

was ſeconded by Daviſon; who had likewiſe the 
| character of an embaſſador extraordinary; and 
James was obliged to ſay that he was at perfect 
liberty. In the mean while, the clergy took 

| the alarm upon hearing of the intended com- 
ö promiſe between james and his mother, which 
; had been propoſed by the French embaſſador. 
| The, churches rung with invectives againſt the 
whole of the negotiation ; and the perſons of 
the embaſſadors were inſulted ſo, that it was 
with difficulty La Motte could take a decent 
leave of James, and he returned home without 

ſucceeding in any one point of his negotiation. 

It is reaſonable to believe, that this embaſla- 
dor's departure gave Elizabeth a ſecret pleaſure. 
| She had for ſome time paſt winked at Mary, 
who was Kill in the carl of Shrewſbury's cuſto- 

dy, having been indulged in enjoying a more 
free correſpondence than formerly with her 
friends, both in Great-Britain and upon the 
continent; and the reader, in the notes, * will 


„ Whereas I have been certainly advertiſed that my ſon is 
ſarprized by rebels, (as I myſelf alſo was ſome years ſince) out 
of a juſt fear, leſt he ſhould undergo the ſame common condi- 
tion of infeli ity with myſelf, I cannot but make my woful com-' 
plaints, and imprint the fame (if it may be) in your conſcience, 
that ſo * innocence may * to poſterity, and their igno- 

miny, 
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miny, by whoſe unjuſt dealings I am moſt undeſervedly brought 
into theſe miſeries. But ſeeing their cunning practices and de- 
vices (though never ſo wicked) have hitherto been of more cre- 
dit with you than my moſt juſt complaints, and your might may 


ſeem to overcome right, and force to oppreſs and bear down 
truth among men; I will appeal to the ever living God, in whom 


only I acknowledge a power and dominion over us, that are 
princes of equal juriſdiction, degree, and authority. And upon 
him will I call, (with whom there will be no place for craft or 
fraud) that in the laſt day he will reward us according to our 
deſerts one towards another, howſoever my adverſaries know, in 
the mean time, how to cloak their treacherous dealings before 
men (and haply before you). In his name, therefore, and as it 
were before his tribunal ſeat, I call to your remembrance by 
what cunning artifices ſome, who were employed in your name, 
drew the Scots, my ſubjects, into rebellion againſt me, whilſt I 
lived in Scotland, and gave riſe to all thoſe miſchiefs which have 
happened there ever ſince. Which (to omit other proofs) is cer- 


tainly known, by evident teſtimonies to be produced, and by 
_ confeſſion out of Morton's own mouth, who, on that accounts 


advanced to honour. Againſt whom, if I had proceeded ac- 
cording to law and juſtice, and you had not aided my rebels, 
they could not have ſtood out long againſt me and my friends. 
“ Whilſt I was kept in priſon at Lochlevin, Sir Nicholas 
Throgmorton was a means to perſuade me, in your name, to ſet 
my hand to a writing, and reſign the kingdom; which writing 


he affirmed would be invalid ; and ſo the whole warll has taken 
it to be, till you aſſiſted the authors of the ſaid inſtrument readily” 


with your favour and countenance, as alſo with an armed power. 
And tell me, bona fide, would you acknowledge ſuch an au- 
thority and power of your ſubjects over you ? Yet thereby was 


my regal authority taken from me, and that by your advice and 
aſſiſtance; and my kingdom tranſlated to my fon, who was then, 


in reſpect of his age, incapable thereof. And when I myſelf was 
not long ſince determined to confirm the kingdom to him law- 
fully, he was forcibly ſeized on by certain traitors, who, with- 
out queſtion, purpoſed to deprive him (as they had oy me) of 
the kingdom, if not of his life alſo. 


© After J had made an eſcape out of Lochlevin, 1255 was now 
ready to give the rebels battle, I craved your aid, ſending back 


tant diamond which 1 had formerly received from you in pledge 
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2 1533-- ſhe wrote at this time to Elizabeth. Perhaps 
no woman but Elizabeth herſelf could have 


of yaur love, with large promiſes of aſſiſtance againſt my rebels, 

time after time renewed ; giving me alſo then your faithful 
word, that if I would betake myſelf to you, you would come to 
the borders, and aſſiſt me in your on perſon, I relying upon 
this your promiſe ſo aften repeated, (though thoſe you employed 
had many times deceived me with fair words) reſolved to fly ta 


you in my adverſity, as to a ſacred anchor. And certainly ſo I 


had, had I found as eaſy acceſs to you, as my rebels againſt me 


have always had. But before I could come to you, I was ſeized 


upon, clapt into cuſtody, ſhut up in ſtrong holds, and have ever 


f nce endured afflictions more bitter than death itſelf. 


« I know you will hit me in the teeth with what paſſed be- 

twixt me and the duke of Norfolk; yet I deny that that was 
any way prejudicial to you or your kingdom. For it was ap- 
proved of by the chief counſellors of the realm of England, and 
confirmed by their ſubſcriptions, which may be produced, who 
alſo gave an aſſured. promiſe of your conſent. And how (I pray 
you) could men of that quality promiſe your conſent to that 
which would deprive you of life, honour, and your diadem ? 
Yet would you have all theſe things believed by all men, 
* But when ſome of my ſaid rebels repented, when it was too 
late, and pereived more palpably, by the conference between 
our 3 at Vork, how injuriouſly I was dealt withal, 
they were pieſently beſieged by your forces in the caſtle of 
Edinburgh ; and two of the chief of them were miſerably be- 
reaved of their lives; one by poiſon, the other by the gallows, 
And this, after I ku: at your requeſt, cauſed them, more than 
once, to lay down their arms, in bopes of peace, which God 
knows whether my adverſaries ever intended, 

“ From that time forward, I determined with myſelf to try 
whether I could, by my patience, mitigate others rigour, by 


bearing quietly all things which ſhould he inflicted on a captive 


queen ; yet have I now, for this whole year, been quite de- 


barred from all intercourfe with my ſon, either by letters or 


meſſengers ; that ſo if it were poſlible, the ſon might be rent 
and divided from his mother by a ſad and woful ae of 
affections. 

Conditions of peace and concord te be made betwixt us I 
have often propounded. At Chatſworth, eleven years fince, 
with your commiſſioners, and with yourſelf by the embaſſadors 


| * * moſt chriſtian king and my own; and the laſt winter with 


Beal, 
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reſiſted the affecting eloquence which Mary em- 4. v. 2583. 


ployed in that compoſition, Her reaſc ning 


Beal, have I dealt therein ſincerely. But thoſe conditions have 
been always rejected, delays ſought and interpoſed, my actions and 
endeavours miſconftrued, and the ſincere affections of my mind 
ſtill condemned. And of my long patience, I have reaped no 
other fruit, than that by a certain preſcription it grew to a euſ- 
tom, that I was every day more roughly handled than other. 
Theſe things, verily, I am no longer able to endure ; and how- 
ſoever it fall out, if I die, I will make known the authors of my 


death; and if I live, I ſhall, I hope, cauſe all wicked contri- 


vances and calumnies againft me to ceaſe, that I may mm * 
reſt of my life in greater quiet and tranquillity. 

* Wherefore, to take away all miſunderſtandings Wi us, 
let the teſtimonies of the Spaniards, that were lately taken pri- 


ſoners in Ireland, be produced againſt me; let the examination 


of. the jeſuits be brought forth; let every man have liberty to 


accuſe me publicly ; ſo as I, in like manner, may have liberty 


allowed me to defend myſelf, and not be condemned unheard. 
The baſeſt malefactors and priſoners are allowed their defence; 
and their accuſers brought before them face to face. And why 


am not I ſo dealt withal, who am an anointed queen, in blood 


moſt nearly allied to you, and next to you the lawful heir to the 
crown ? And this laſt is what above all vexes and troubles my 
adverſaries, who labour to ſet us two at variance. Alas I there 
is no reaſon this ſhould trouble them. I call God and my ho- 
nour to witneſs, that I have for this long time thought of na 


other kingdom, but that of heaven, Yet are you bound in 


conſcience, and obliged both in regard of your duty and juſtice, 
not to prejudice my ſon's undoubted title after my death, nor to 
further the ſecret contrivances of thoſe, who, both in England 
and Scotland, labour, tooth and nail, the deſtruction of me and 
my ſon; and is more than too apparent by the carriage of your 
meſſengers in Scotland, who have behaved themſelves ſeditiouſly 
enough (unknown to you, no doubt, though Huntington has 
buſlly beſtirred himſelf therein). 

te Is this reaſon, that I, who am a mother, ſhould be prohi-. 
bited not only to adviſe my oppreſſed ſon, but ſo much as to un- 
derſtand in what condition he is? Had thoſe meſſengers been 
ſent for my ſon's good, happy, if they had taken my advice 


along with them, they might have been more welcome to him 


for my ſake; certainly you had obliged me the more cloſely to 


you. Neither was there any reaſon why you ſhonld ſo carefully 


conceal their ſending, or quite taken from me, at that time, all 


ule of my liberty, But, to ſpeak freely, I beſcech you to employ 


no 
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A.D. 2583. was ſo ſtrong, and the facts ſhe brought were 


ſo ſtubborn, that even Elizabeth herſelf ſeemed 


no more ſuch miniſters in Scottiſh matters. For though Cary 
(I think) would undertake nothing unbeſeeming himſelf and his 
honour, yet can I promiſe myſelf no good of Huntington, by 
reaſon of his bad behaviour towards me. | 
cc Therefore I do earneſtly intreat you, by the near kindred 
that is betwixt us, to have a ſerious care in my ſon's ſafety, to 
intermeddle no more in Scottiſh matters, without acquainting 
me or the French king; and to eſteem thoſe for no better than 
traitors who detain my ſon in cuſtody, and conſtrain him, againſt 
his will, to do what they liſt. In brief, I beſeech you by the 
crofs and paſſion of Chriſt our redeemer, that I may now, after 
fo many years reſtraint, be reſtored to my liberty upon reaſon- 
able conditions; and may, for the ſmall remainder of my life, 
refreſh my decayed body ſomewhere out of England, after fo 
long grief and languiſhing in priſon. So fhall you oblige me 
and mine, and eſpecially my ſon to you for ever. And this I 
will never ceaſe to beg of you, with all earneſtneſs, till you grant 
it me: and that which moves me ſo earneſtly to crave it, is the 
afflicted ſtate of my body and health. Take order, therefore, 
that I may hereafter be more courteouſly uſed ; otherwiſe, in 
plain terms, I ſhall not be able to endure it; and put me not off 
to any other doom or ſentence than your own. Whatſoever 
hereafter ſhall befall me, good or ill, I ſhall take it to come from 
yourſelf alone. Vouchſafe me this favour, that I may under- 
ſtand your mind from yourſelf, either by a ſhort letter, or by the 
French embaſſador. I cannot reſt ſatisfied with thoſe things 
which the earl of Shrewſbury tells me, conſidering that they are 
altered every day. When I wrote of late to your council, you 
withed me to acquaint yourſelf only with my buſineſs (but there 
was no reaſon for you to grant them ſo large an authority over 
me, to trouble and afflict me). Yet I cannot but fear that ſome 
of them, who are my adverſaries, have procured this, left the 
reft, when they ſhould have heard my juſt complaints, ſhould. 
oppoſe them, in regard as well of your honour, as of their own 
duty towards you. It now remains that I make this fpecial re- 
queſt to you, that my mind being taken up with the thoughts of 
another life, I may have ſome reverend catholic prieſt allowed 
me, who may direct me in my religion, for my ſoul's health, 
This laſt office is not to be denied to the pooreſt wretches of the 
meaneſt condition. To foreign princes embaſſadors you allow 
the exerciſe of their religion, and I freely granted it to my ſub- 
jects of a dafferent religion. If this be denied me, (J hope) I ſhall 
be excuſed before God; but my adverſarjes (I fear) will not 


eſcape 
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eſcape unpuniſhed. Certainly it will be a precedent for other 


princes of Chriſtendom to uſe the like ſeverity towards their ſub- 


jects of a different religion, if this rigor be ſhewed to me, who 


am an abſolute princeſs, and your neareſt kinſwoman. For ſol 
am, and fo I ſhall be as long as I live, whether my adverſaries 
will or no, and though they be never ſo ill- pleaſed and diſſatis- 
fied at it. To have my houſhold increaſed, I deſire not; but I 
am neceſſitated to deſire you that I may have two waiting- wo- 
men allowed me, whom 1 ſhall have need of in this my weak 


condition; and let not my enemies ſatisfy their malice and 


cruelty in hindering me of ſo ſmall a courteſy. Whereas I am 
privately accuſed by the earl of Shrewſbury, that, contrary to 
what I promiſed to Beal, I have dealt with my ſon about convey- 


ing my title into Scotland to him without your privity; I be- 


ſeech you believe not Beal's ſuggeſtions ; I promiſed nothing but 


on certain conditions, to which I am not at all tied, unleſs thoſe. 
on your part be performed by you. Since that time I have re- 
ceived no anſwer, and a deep ſilence has enſued touching thoſe. 


matters; but the practices and contrivances in Scotland, to the 
deſtruction of me and my ſon, have been continued. This ſo 


long a ſilence I could not conſtrue any thing elſe but a flat de- 


nial, which I ſignified to you and your council by letters. What 


the French king and his mother imparted to me, I have truly 


and ingenuouſly acquainted you withal, and aſked your counſel 
in it; but J have not heard ſo much as a word from you. To 
ſubmit myſelf to your advice, touching my affairs and my coun- 


try, before I knew what manner of advice it would be, I never 


intended; for this might ſeem a piece of extreme folly. How 
my adverſirine i in Scotland triumph over me and my captive ſon, 
is not unknown to you. For my part, I have attempted nothing 
there which may prejudice you : what I have done has been for 
procuring a ſolid peace in that kingdom ; whereof, ſure, I ſhould 
have as great a care as your council ; 7581 am far more intereſted 
therein than they. I deſired, with all my heart, to gratify my 


ſon by confirming to him the title of king, and to bury all diſ- 
cords in oblivion. Is this to ſnatch away the diadem from my - 
ſon? But my - adverſaries, and the adverſaries of my family, 


would not have it confirmed to him. This they envy him, 
whilſt they carry a witneſs againſt themſelves in their own breaſt, 
and by reaſon of their guilty conſcience miſtruſt their own 


condition, 


cc Let 
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her council, to commune with Mary on the ſub- 
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4. 5. 253 ject of her complaints. She could not have 


pitched on a more improper man for ſuch an 


office, for he was ſour, waſpiſh, and unfeeling. 


He delivered to Mary, however, what he had 
in charge, and found her ſo compliable to all 


Elizabeth's deſires, that upon his report, it was 


debated in council, whether Mary ſhould not 
be immediately ſet at liberty. That was thought 
improper, except upon the following terms: 


< If the and her fon would promiſe to attempt 


nothing which might be prejudicial to queen 
Elizabeth, or the realm of England, If ſhe 
would acknowledge, that whatever was done 
by her huſband Francis II. king of France, 


againſt queen Elizabeth, was done againſt her 


« Let not theſe and others my adverſaries fo far blind your 
eyes, as that, while you live and ſee it, they bring your neareſt 
kindred to their graves,. and undermine both crowns.; for the 
that purpoſe certainly do they carry on their wicked practices 
againft me, againſt. my ſon, and perhaps againſt yourſelf too. 


Can it be any advantage or credit to you, that by their means, 


I and my ſon, and. you. and yourſelves, are fo long deprived: of 
one another? Recall yourſelf to your innate mildneſs and lenity. 
Reſume your natural diſpoſition; and as you are a prince!'s, 
ſoften. your ſpirit,, and diſpoſe it to lay aſide all. diſpleaſure. to- 
wards me, a princeſs. ſo nearly related to you in blood, and ſo 
loving to you.; that theſe matters being compounded betwixt us, 
I may the more quietly depart this liſe, and the groans and ſighs 
of my afflicted ſoul may nat aſcend up to God. To whoſe ma- 
jeſty I offer ug my daily prayers, beſeeching him, that theſe my 
juſt complaints and woful lamentations may now at length find 
63 At Sheffield, Nov. 8. 1582. 
«© Yaur molt diſconſolate, 
* Neareſt kinſwoman, 
And affectionate Siſter, 
| Mary, queen. 
Cambden, p. 489, 490. 
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| will, and would utterly diſclaim the ſame as AD 1553. 
unjuſt, confirm the treaty of Edinburgh, and 
condemn all unfair attempts ever ſince, by 1n- 
genuoully renouncing them. If ſhe would be 

bound to contrive or act nothing, directly or 

5 indirectly, againſt the government of the king - 

dom of England, in either eccleſiaſtical or civil 
matters, but oppoſe all ſuch as ſhould any ways 

attempt the ſame, as public enemies. If ſhe 


Sv WW” 


; would forbear to claim any right to the king- 

L dom of England, during queen Elizabeth's life, 

. and afterwards be content to refer the title of 

0 ſucceſſion to the judgment of the parliament of 

y England. If (to the end there might be no 

* place left for prevarication, and that ſhe might 

5 not hereafter alledge, that ſhe condeſcended to 

4 the conditions being a priſoner and conſtrained 

ce IT thereto) ſhe would not only ſwear to theſe con- 

af ditions herſelf, but would alſo procure the 

"0 eſtates of Scotland to confirm :them by public 

f authority, and the king to ratify them by oath 

A and a writing, and hoſtages to be given for the 

0 performance of them.“ 

The reader may perceive, from the above One. 
hs conditions, that the aſſociating Mary with her mis. 
5 con in the government, was to be. referred to 

ud the king and parliament of Scotland ; but Beal 


moſt tyrannically exacted of Mary a verbal pro- 
miſe, that ſhe would not even treat with her 
ſon concerning that aſſociation without Eliza- 
„„. beth's privity. When Mary was upbraided af- : 
mM 3 Vo. VIII. P terwards 
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Embaſſa- 
dors ſent to 
England for 
that pur- 
pole. 
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terwards with this promiſe, ſhe affirmed that it 
was only conditional, and that it was void, be- 
cauſe the terms upon which ſhe had made it, 
had not been fulfilled. The affociated lords in 
Scotland, ſeeing the treaty between Mary and 
Elizabeth ſo far advanced, gave themſelves up 
for loſt, if they did not prevent its conſe- 


quences; and nothing was ſo proper for that 


purpoſe as an embaſſy to Elizabeth. James 
grew every day more and more impatient of 
reſtraint, but his natural timidity led him to 
approve of the groſſeſt affronts offered to his au- 
thority by his keepers, and he had even written 
letters to Elizabeth approving of all they had 
done, and declaring that he was at perfect li- 
berty. They could not, however, prevent the 
earls of Argyle and Montroſe, and other noble- 
men, who diſliked the aſſociation, from having 
frequent acceſs to James, who opened his mind 
to them, and informed them that he was re- 
ſolved to riſk every thing to recover his free- 
dom. DD | 

Colonel Stuart, who commanded the king's 
guard, and was a favourite with James, and Mr. 
John Colvil, a man of very oppoſite principles, 
were named by James as his embaſſadors to the 
Engliſh court. They were inſtructed to de- 


mand from Elizabeth the reſtitution of the Le- 


nox eſtate, and all the arrears due upon it, from 
the court of wards, and to offer to conſult 
her concerning their king's marriage; but Col- 

| Vil 
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vil was ſecretly inſtructed to acquaint Elizabeth 4. P. 1883 · 


that the Scotch nobility never could be brought 
to agree to the aſſociation of Mary with her ſon 
This piece of intelligence 
was highly agreeable to Elizabeth; and the open 


in the government. 


variance that ſubſiſted between the two embaſ- 


ſadors, ſerved her as a pretext for giving no 


| definitive anſwer to their commiſſion; ſo that 
the treaty for Mary's liberty was now entirely 
at a ſtand. Mary complained of this as well as of 
Elizabeth's breach of promiſe, and entered into 
Ya ſecret negociation with James himſelf con- 


cerning the aſſociation; which coming to Eliza- 
beth's knowledge, ſhe moſt unjuſtly upbraided 


Mary for duplicity. 

Upon the return of the two embaſſadors, the 
one made a report different from that of the 
other, which rendered James more than ever 
anxious to effect his own deliverance. About 
ſchis time certain intelligence arrived at his 
court of the duke of Lenox's death, and of his 
dying in the proteſtant religion, having refuſed 
o ſuffer a Roman catholic clergyman to attend 
him in his laſt moments. James took care that 
his news ſhould be fully publiſhed; and it ſeems 
o have made a conſiderable impreſſion, particu- 
arly upon the earl of Gowry, who was one of 
the duke's greateſt enemies. His death freed 
the lords from their apprehenſions of his ſud- 
ienly returning; ſo that James was leſs care- 
ally guarded than before, eſpecially as they 

PF 2 knew 


James deli- 
vers himſelf 
from the aſ- 
ſociators. 


Tel 
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4. P. 1583. knew that the earl of Arran was extremely dif- 


Moyſes. 


agreeable to all parties. In May, James having 


ſettled the plan of his deliverance, ordered a 
convention to be held at St. Andrew's, and the 


earls of Argyle, Huntley, Montroſe, Crawford, 
Rothes, and March, to be ſummoned to it by 
particular letters. Few or none of the aſſociated 
lords were then #t court ; and James left Edin- 
burgh with an intention to make a progreſs 
through Fifeſhire and ſome of the neighbouring 
counties, before the convention met. When he 


arrived at Falkland, he imparted his ſcheme of 


an eſcape to colonel Stuart; and, on pretence of 
paying a viſit to the earl of March, who reſided 
at St. Andrew's, he flipt into the caſtle, and 
immediately ordered the gates to be ſhut. Next 
morning the earls of Argyle, Marſhal, Mon- 
troſe, and Rothes, waited upon him at his 
levee, and were gracioully received, , The co- 
lonel interceded ſtrongly for the earl of Gowry, 
and he too was admitted with ſome difficulty, 
after profeſſing his ſorrow for what had paſled, 
and aſking on his knees his majeſty's pardon, 


for the part he had acted in his detention at 


Ruthven. The king continued for ſome time 
in the caſtle, where the convention fat ; but 


none of the aſſociated lords, except Gowry, 


were preſent. A proclamation was iflued, in- 
demnifying colonel Stuart for the ſervice he 
had done the king in his deliverance, and new 
privy-counſellors, who were to attend james, 

were 
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11. were named. Theſe were the earls of Argyle, 4» 1583. 

ig March, Mariſhal, Montroſe, Rothes, Gowry, wy. 
F together with the officers of ſtate, the ſecre- nd. 
he 


rd, _ privy-ſeal, and advocate; and no others to re- 
by pair unto his majeſty till they were ſent for by 
ted his highneſs, or had ſpecial errands of their 
in- own. Another proclamation was iſſued, fixing 
reſs the numbers of attendants upon thoſe who re- 
ing paired to court, viz. fifteen with an earl, as 
| he many with a biſhop, ten with a lord, the ſame 
2 of number with an abbot or prior, and ſix with 
e of a baron. If we are to believe the author of Mel- 
ded vil's Memoirs, the aſſociated lords were upon 
and the point of making James once more a pri- 
Next ſoner, had not the earl of March, the gentle- 
lon- men of Fifeſhire, and the provoſt of St. An- 
his drew's, interpoſed, and put James in full poſ- 
e co- ſeſſion of the caſtle. James having adjourned 
wry, the convention to Perth, was at great pains to 
ulty, reconcile all the nobility who were about his 
aſſed, perſon; and where that could not be effected, 
rdon, he ordered them to withdraw to their reſpec- 
»n at tive habitations. The earl of Arran earneſtly. 
time deſired leave to wait upon James, but at firſt the 
but favour was denied him; till the lords conſider- 
owry, ing that he might be of uſe againſt the oppoſite 
d, in- party, he was permitted to come to court, and 
ce he to have a conſiderable ſhare in the management 
d new of affairs, | : 
James, Tae; 


tary, comptroller, clerk-regiſter, juſtice-clerk, 


__ "Few 
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Severe pro- 
cee dings 
againſt the 
aſſociated 
lords. 


GE SCUTHANTD 

Few young princes, ſurrounded by nobles of 
different factions, would have behaved with the 
wiſdom and moderation which James, notwith- 
ſtanding his high provocations, diſcovered on 
this occaſion. He publiſhed a declaration, ex- 
preſſing his ſenſibility of the force that had been 
put upon his perſon at Ruthven, and the trea- 
ſonable proceedings of the lords during his con- 
finement ; but at the ſame time indemnifying 
and pardoning all that had paſſed ; provided the 
delinquents aſked forgiveneſs in proper time, and 
deſiſted from farther treaſonable attempts. But 
this mild meaſure had little effect. The beſt 
friends of the king ſtomached the reſtora- 
tion of Arran, and the aſcendency he had re- 
covered in his maſter's councils. James, of 
himſelf, was but too apt to abandon himſelf to 
the guidance of his favourites, eſpecially when, 
like Arran, they undertook to eaſe him of the 
fatigue of attending the council-board, and 
promiſed to report to him all the proceedings 
there, after his return from his diverſion. The 
firſt uſe Arran made of his credit, was to clog 


the indemmity, which had been already pro- 


claimed by new conditions, obliging the parties 
to take out ſpecial pardons, and by other com- 


pliances which in fact defeated all the ends of 


the king's moderation, James, when informed 
by his friends of thoſe proceedings, ſhewed diſ- 
poſitions to check them; but they were over- 
ruled by Arran, whole imperious, and, at the 
ſame 


0 F SCOTLAND: 


| fame time, inſinuating manner he could not 
controul. The noblemen and their friends, on 
the other hand, thought themſelves ſafe un- 
der the proclamations that had been publiſh- 
ed, and refuſed to comply with Arran's arbi- 
trary demands. Upon this the earl of Angus 
was confined beyond Spey; John Levingſton of 
Dunypace, and Patrick Drummond of Carnock, 
in the county of Galloway ; Lochleven and 


111 
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Spotſwood. 


Buchan in Inverneſs; the maſter of Glamis, 


the abbot of Dumfermling, and lord of Cleiſh, 
were charged to enter themſelves into the caſtle 


of Dumbritton; William, commendator of 


Paiſley, in Blackneſs ; and Mr. John Colvil com- 
manded to keep ward in Edinburgh. 

From thoſe, and many other ſeverities in- 
flicted upon other perſons at court, it appeared 
that Arran and his wife intended to introduce 
a new ſet of domeſtics to James, who ſhould de 
totally at their devotion. A convention was 


ſummoned to meet at St. Andrew's upon the 


fifteenth of Auguſt ; and that which had aſſem- 
bled at Perth rendered it a capital felony for 


any one to report that the duke of- Lenox did 


not die a good and a ſincere proteſtant of the 


church of Scotland. Another proclamation re- 


capitulated all the circumſtances of the king's 
detention and impriſonment at Ruthven ; and 
a third ſtrictly charged all and ſundry his high- 
neſs's ſubjects, betwixt ſixty. and fixteen years, 


vithin the ſheriffdom of Fife, to meet his ma- 
Jelty 
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4. D 7383. jeſty in Falkland upon the twenty- fourth day 


Spotſwood. 


Elizabeth 

ſends a 
ſplendid 
embaſſy to 
James 


of Auguſt, well armed, with fifteen days pro- 
viſions; and to remain with his highneſs a cer- 
tain ſpace, under the pain of death, lands, and 
goods. Thoſe proclamations, equally ridiculous 
as they were cruel, evinced the ferocity which 
the public diſtractions had ſtamped upon the 
minds of different parties, who in their turns, 
when they got hold of power, were as arbitrary 


and inhuman as their predeceſſors in office. 


The reaſon of the laſt proclamation was becauſe 
all the proſcribed noblemen and gentlemen, 
excepting the earl of Angus, had diſregarded 
the orders which had been publiſhed for their 
ſurrendering themſelves, and had therefore 
been declared rebels. The higheſt ſtrain, how- 
ever, of Arran's authority, ſeems to have been 
an oath which he impoſed upon all the king's 
domeſtics, not only that they would abſtain 
from all correſpondence with the rebels, but 
with all who were known to be in his ma- 


jeſty's mal (bad) grace. 


Elizabeth, who was never at a loſs for pre- 
texts either to break off or ſuſpend any treaty, 
eſpecially with Mary, laid to her charge cer- | 
tain popiſh practices which were then diſco- 
vered. Her faithful ſpy, the earl of Shrewſ- 
bury, Mary's keeper, did not fail to acquaint 
her with all the particulars of the late revolu- 


tions in the Scotch court, and of the ſtrict 


correſpondence which Mary kept up with the 
Pope 
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pope and the king of Spain. Elizabeth, upon 4.2889. 
this, wrote James a letter *, which the reader 
will find in _ notes, in as 8 authorita- 


9. 3 your Wer. 8 my Fe brother and couſin, 
I with Socrates's noble leſſon were not forgotten, that wills the 
emperor, his ſovereign, to make his words of more account than 
other men do their oaths, as meeteſt enſigns to ſhew the trueſt 
badge of a prince's arms. It moveth me much to moan you, 
when I behold how diverſiy ſundry wicked ſpirits abſtract your 
mind, and bend your courſe to crooked patlis and evil illuſions, 
wrapt under the cloak of your beſt good. How can it be that 
you can ſuppoſe an honourable and ſatisfactory anſwer can be 
made unto me, when all your actings gainſay your former vows ? 
Lou deal with one whoſe experience will not take droſs for good 
payment, and with one who will not be eaſily beguiled. No, no! 
I mind fo ſend to ſchool your craftieſt counſellors. I am ſorry 
to find you beat to wrong yourſelf, in thinking to injure others. 
Yea, thoſe, who if they had taken the opportunity in their 
hands, they might have done you more prejudice than a thous 
ſand ſuch mens lives be worth, who perſuade you to avow ſuch 
deeds, as to oblige the beſt deſerving of your ſubje&s to demand 
a faultleſs pardon, Why do you forget what you wrote to my- 
ſelf with your own hand, ſhewing how dangerous a courſe the 
duke was entered, though you ſeemed to excuſe him, as if he 
had intended no evil therein ; and yet you would not make 
them guilty who delivered you therefrom: I hope you more 
eſteem your honour than to give it ſuch a ſtain, ſince you have 
ſo often proteſted, that you was reſolved to notice theſe lords as 
your moſt affectionate ſubjects, in the full perſuaſion, that all 
they had done was by them intended for your advantage. To 
conclude, I beſeech you proceed no further in this courſe, till 
you receive an expreſs meſſenger, a truſty ſervant of mine, by 
whom J intend to deal as an affectionate ſiſter with you, as one 
from whom you may ſee yon ſhall receive honour and content- 
ment, with more ſurety to yourſelf and ftate, than by following 
the pernicious counſels of theſe crafty diſſembling counſellors, 

as Knows the Lord, to whoſe ſafe keeping I do commit you. 

«© Your moſt aſſured, 
« And faithfulleſt ſiſter, 
And couſin, 


| be 4438; 4 Plizabpth” 
Ten, See Melvil's Memoirs, p. 140. [ 
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114  FHE HIS TON 
A. P. 1533. tive terms, as a ſchoolmiſtreſs could write to 
an offending pupil. James was not inſenſible 
of the indignity offered him; and ordered Sir 
James Melvil to anſwer it, which he did in 
very becoming terms, but in a like ſtrain of pe- 
dantry. In this anſwer, he very properly 
takes notice, that the intimation he had whiſ- 
pered to her couſin Cary, at his audience, 
ought to have convinced her, that the ſeem- 
ing ſatisfaction he had expreſſed at the conduct 
of the aſſociated lords had been extorted from 
him by fear. Elizabeth was not inſenſible that 
the court of France, and Mary herſelf, would 
do any thing to prevent James from again. 
falling under Engliſh influence; and ſhe thought 
the juncture ſo critical, that ſhe reſolved to 
employ the ableſt miniſter ſhe had, the cele- 1 
brated Sir Francis Walſingham, as her embaſ- 


{ador extraordinary to James. M 
by Sir That ſtateſman was then ſo much indiſpoſed, h 
Walkng- that Bowes, the Engliſh reſident, had preſented h 
_ to James Elizabeth's letter. Walſingham, upon 8 
his recovery, ſet out for Scotland, and arrived ir 
at Falkland, the king's favourite place of reſi- h: 
dence, the firſt of September, with no fewer in 
than a hundred and twenty horſe in his train. of 
What could induce ſo frugal a princefs as Eli- {tr 
zabeth to ſend James ſo pompous an embaſſy, is be. 
{till a ſecret. Some have, with an appearance M1 
of reaſon, conjectured that he was commiſ- bel 
fioned to propoſe a penſion to James, and that fro 


he 
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he ſhould be immediately declared heir to the 4. P. 1583. 
crown of England after Elizabeth, provided 

he would put himſelf entirely under her go- 
vernance; but that finding James wholly en- 
groſſed by the earl of Arran, he did not think 
proper to open his inſtructions. Perhaps Ar- 
ran's power might have been ſome check upon 
Walſingham; but it is not likely that ſuch a 
miniſter as he was would have been deterred 
from executing the commands of a miſtreſs, 
who had wrote ſuch a letter as we have ſeen. 

It is therefore moſt probable that, beſides the 
main buſineſs he was charged with, whatever 

it was, Walſingham was pitched upon by Eli- 
zabeth, on account of his penetration, that he 
might diſcover that prince's real character, and 
the extent of his abilities. 

James never appeared in a more advantage- He 
ous point of light than he did in the audience dience. 
he gave to Walſingham. That miniſter, upon 
his arrival, found all the Engliſh party in 
Scotland either in priſon, proſcribed, or driven 

| into exile, notwithſtanding all the acts that 

had paſſed, both in church and ſtate, for their 
indemnification. Walſingham, in the. firſt part 

of his audience, talked pretty much in the 
ſtrain of Elizabeth's letter, as if the king had 
been guilty of a breach of promiſe in read- 
mitting Arran to his councils, and driving his 
beſt friends, the lords of the Engliſh faction, 

from his court. James anſwered with great 


Q 2 dignity 


o 
. 
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4. P. 1533, dignity that he was a ſovereign prince, and as 


little accountable to Elizabeth: for his actions, 
as ſhe was to him for her conduct. As to his 
promiſe, he ſaid it had been extorted from 


him, and therefore did not bind him ; that he 


had freely offered to pardon. his offending ſub- 
jects upon the acknowledgment of their of- 
fence, and promiſe of amendment, which he 
would faithfully obſerve: expecting of the 
queen his ſiſter that neighbourhood which be- 
came princes living in amity and friendſhip ; 
and that ſhe would not countenance his ſub- 
jects in their rebellion. Walſingham replied in 
this remarkable manner: “Sir, the queen, my 


miſtreſs, would never meddle with your af. 


fairs but to work your good and quietneſs.“ 


Hle then complained that one Holt, an Engliſh 


jeſuit, who had been concerned in treaſonable 
practices againſt Elizabeth, had been ſuffered, 


at the requiſition of the French embaſſador, 
to eſcape out of Scotland, contrary to pro- 


miſe, James denied that he had made any 
ſuch promiſe ; but inſiſted upon his having as 
much right to refuſe to deliver up Holt, as 
Elizabeth had to protect Archibald Douglas, 
who was known to be a principal actor in his 
father's murder. Walſingham, who probably 
did not expect ſo ſpirited an anſwer, declared 
he was ſatisfied ; and then the conference was 
turned to ſome vague propoſals for- preſerving 
the peace, ang concluding a new treaty of 

friendſhip 


p 
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friendſhip. between the two kingdoms; and 
thus the audience ended. The writer of Mel- 
vil's Memoirs mentions other private audiences 
which James gave to Walſingham; but they 


ſeem to have been of no conſequence, becauſe 
that prince often expreſſed his ſurprize that ſo 


able, ſo aged, and ſo infirm a ſtateſman ſhould 
be employed in a commiſſion of ſo little im- 
portance, 

Walſingham, upon taking i of 15008 
expreſſed the higheſt opinion of his parts, 
learning, and ſagacity; and continued in thoſe 
ſentiments to the time of his death. Mary's 
fatal cataſtrophe was now drawing near. She 


every day perceived freſh obſtacles to her de- 


liverance out of priſon; and entered into new 


ſchemes againſt Elizabeth, in which ſhe thought 


herſelf warranted by the cruel treatment ſhe 
had received. It is upon this alone that the 


conduct of Mary is defenſible; and IP 


diate times have not condemned it. | 

During her late treaty with Elizabeth, one 
Morgan, a Welchman, who had a moſt amaz- 
ing genius for intrigue, though he himſelf was 
a priſoner in the Baſtile at Paris, gave Mary 
intelligence of not only what was paſling on 
the continent of Europe, but in Scotland, and 
even in Elizabeth's own court. It was at Mor- 
gan's recommendation that Mary employed 
one Francis Throgmorton, a young man of a 
good family, and pregnant parts, to tranſact 
its = her 
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He returns © 
to England, 


Conſpira- 
cies againſt 


Elizabeth, 
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A. D. 158, her affairs with Mendoza, the Spaniſh embaſſa- 


dor, concerning the intended invaſion of Eng- 


land, which was to be headed by the duke of 


Guiſe, and ſupported by the pope and the 


king of Spain. Throgmorton was totally 
againſt any deſcent being made upon England, 
becauſe he thought, conſidering the diſcou- 


ragements and perſccutions of the Roman ca- 
tholic party there, it would be impracticable to 
raiſe a ſufficient number of Mary's friends to 
join the invaders ; but he imagined that the 


landing could be effected with great advantage 
in Scotland. While this diſpute laſted, Throg- 


morton had drawn up liſts of all the harbours 
in England, and of all the gentlemen whom 


he thought beſt affected to Mary's cauſe and 


religion. Before any thing was determined, 
Throgmorton' s brother, and Charles Paget, 
one of the moſt faithful of Mary's friends, 
arrived from France in diſguiſe, to view the 
proper places for a landing in England. It 
may appear incredible. to the reader, that Eli- 


zabeth and her miniſters were early apprized of 


every ſtep taken by the conſpirators ; but they 
ſuffered Throgmorton and his aſſociates to pro- 
ceed quietly in their ſchemes. This happened 


about the time that Beal was treating with 
Mary. The earl of Shrewſbury and he, by 


Elizabeth's orders, acquainted Mary that ſhe 
was no ſtranger to the practices of her party; 
— that ſhe was willing. to give her mT Friend: 


_ tp, 


1 


ſhip, provided ſhe would confeſs all ſhe knew 
concerning the duke of Guiſe's expedition. 

Mary, from the particulars that had been 
diſcloſed, eaſily ſaw that Elizabeth was ac- 


and his aſſociates; but ſhe nobly refuſed: to re- 
veal any particulars, though ſhe acknowledged 
that ſhe had taken that concern in the intended 
invaſion which her wrongs had dictated; and 


quainted with the intrigues of Throgmorton 
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Throgmor - 
ton tate 


tured, 


boldly juſtified all ſhe had done, inſiſting, that 


ſhe ſhould be reſtored to liberty, in which caſe 


it was poſſible ſhe might be of ſervice to Elizas 


beth. Here we apparently have a key to Wal- 


ſingham's myſterious conduct in Scotland; for 


it is very certain Elizabeth knew that James 
was well acquainted with, and favoured, the 
intended invaſion. Francis Throgmorton was 
at this time negotiating at the German Spa 
with Sir. Francis Englefield, an exile, and one 
of the heads of the Engliſh Reman catholics. 
Elizabeth knew of this conſultation likewiſe; 
and ſome wrong-headed Roman catholics, 
heated into frenzy by the enthuſiaſtic diſcourſes 
of their prieſts, having attempted to murder 
either her or Leiceſter, ſhe threw the, blame of 
| the whole upon Mary and Mendoza, the Spa- 
| niſh embaſſador, whom ſhe ordered to' depart 
out of England. Throgmorton was now re- 
turned to London, and ſeized at his own houſe 

; with all his papers, excepting a ſmall coffer, 
which he dextrouſly conveyed to Mendoza, 
before 
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4:D.:335: before the time fixed for his departure elapſed. 


provided, by a ſtatute in the thirteenth of the 
_ queen's reign, that for the ſeveral crimes there 


Among Throgmorton's papers that were ſeized, 
was that containing the names of the harbours 
fit for landing foreign troops, and a liſt of the 


Roman catholic gentlemen in England. This 


was thought ſufficient evidence for putting him 


on the rack, which he twice ſuffered ;' and the 
_ excruciating pain overcoming his conftancy, 


he confeſſed whatever his tormentors pleaſed. 
Being taken from the rack, he lay for ſome 
months in priſon, ſecure, as he thought, from 
being tried for his life, becauſe it had been 


reckoned up as high treaſon, no perſon” ſhall 


be called in queſtion, “ unleſs he be thereof 


indicted within {ix months next after the ſame 
offence committed ; and ſhall not be arraigned 


for the fame, unleſs, the offence be proved by 


tried, con 
demned, 


the teſtimony and oath of two ſufficient Wit- 
neſſes, or his N „ without 


violence.“ 


Notwithſtanding this clauſe, Throgmorton f 


was called to his trial upon the ſtatute of the 
twenty- fifth of Edward the third; upon which 
he retratted his confeſſion, as having been ex- 
torted from him by torture. This plea did not 


avail him; for he was tried, and found guilty 
by a jury. Elizabeth's miniſters, to palliate ſo 


iniquitous a proceeding, which began to make 


2 great noiſe, publiſhed 2 narrative of what 


they 


„„ ““ ĩ ins ih 
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they called his treaſons; but it was far from . 1583. 
giving ſatisfaction to the public, becauſe it was 

plain that no evidence appeared againſt him 
upon his trial, but his own confeſſions upon 

the rack. The fine qualities he diſcovered, 

his youth, and the hardſhip of his caſe, moved 

even ſome of the commiſſioners, before whom 

he was tried, to adviſe him to ſubmit himſelf 
entirely to Elizabeth's clemency. He accord- 

ingly wrote her a moſt moving letter, and 
confirmed the confeſſions which had been ex- 
torted from him. This had a very different 

effect from what he expected; for the miniſtry 
printed the letter and confeſſion as a vindication 

of their own conduct, and Elizabeth ordered him 

to be executed; but we are told he retracted —_— 
at Tyburn all he had confeſſed. 


%F F 


| In January 1584, Mendoza, who was ſtill in 884 
V England, was examined before Elizabeth's 
2 council concerning the ſhare he had in Throg- 
t morton's treaſons. Mendoza treated the charge 
with the utmoſt contempt and diſdain; and 
n boldly recriminated upon Elizabeth all the 
le provocations ſhe had given his maſter by ſup- 
h porting his rebels in the Netherlands; by de- 
x- taining the treafures taken by Sir Francis 
ot MW Drake in times of peace ; by ordering Wal- 
ty MW fingham to bribe the earl of Weſtmoretand's 
ſo brother to aſſaffinate don John of Auſtria, and 
ke many other facts. Mendoza's behaviour. exaſ- 
nat perated Elizabeth; but ſhe did not thinꝶ pro- 
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A. D. 15864. per to reſent it, and he withdrew to France. 
Her lenity was owing to her not being pre- 
pared for a war with Spain; for Wade, one of 
her miniſters, was ſent to Philip with an apo- 
logy for her behaviour to Mendoza; but Philip 


refuſed to ſee him, and he returned to Eng- 
land. 


The unhappy Mary was now grown not only 
impatient, but infirm under her confinement ; 


and thought that this was a favourable junc- | 


ture for once more attempting her deliverance. 


Elizabeth, ſtill unwilling to break with Spain, 


employed Wade to treat with her; and his re- 
port gave Elizabeth great ſatisfaction.” Mary 
promiſed to break off all her connections with 
Spain ; to rely entirely upon Elizabeth's friend- 
ſhip ; to prevail with her ſon to recal the lords 
of the Engliſh party in Scotland to his court; 


and to order the biſhop of Roſs, and her other 


agents abroad, to diſcontinue all their practices 


againſt Elizabeth's perſon and government; 
and that Elizabeth ſhould have the honour of 


publiſhing her aſſociation with her ſon in the 
throne. It 1s impoſſible to pronounce with any 
certainty upon a matter ſo queſtionable as 


Elizabeth's ſincerity, particularly with regard 
to Mary ; but when the latter was aſked by 
Wade about the particulars of the duke of 
_ Guiſe's expedition, ſhe refuſed to make any 
_ diſcoveries till ſhe was at liberty. We cannot 
acquit Mary from diſſimulation on her part, 


- 


though 


— Ay bode wowed wa 
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. though it certainly was more defenſible than 4. b. 1534. 
that of Elizabeth, becauſe there is no evidence 
of her inſincerity while ſhe had any hopes that 
the aſſurances which had been given her would 
be performed. 
Elizabeth herſelf ſeems to have been ſenſible 4 ba 02 
of this by the frequent renewals of her treaties jedes. 
with Mary; but ſhe now made diſcoveries 
which gave her great diſquiet. One Creigh- 
ton, a Scotch jeſuit, was, employed by Mary 
as her agent to ſollicit the ſum of twelve thou- 
ſand ducats, which had been promiſed her, 
and in which he ſucceeded; for the money was 
paid to a jeſuit belonging to the duke of 
Guiſe. During the courſe of his ſollicitation 
at Rome, he drew up a plauſible ſcheme for in- 
vading England, and railing a civil war there, 
The ſhip which carried him in his return from 
Rome, happening to fall in with a Dutch pri- 
vateer, he tore his papers, and threw them 
c overboard ; but the wind carrying them back 
| to the ſhip, they were pieced together and 


5 brought to Walſingham, and from them he 
Y cafily diſcovered Creighton's buſineſs. Being 
p | brought up a. priſoner to London, he was 


ſtrictly examined, but he made no diſcovery ; 
* and Elizabeth had her reaſons for diſcharging 
| him after three months impriſonment.. 


. Elizabeth ſecretly blamed the earl of Shrewſ- Man's let- 
ws bury's indulgence in ſuffering Mary to keep up — 


fuch numerous and dangerous correſponden- 
R2 ces. 
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ces. She reſolved to commit the cuſtody of 
Mary to ſome other perſon; and in the mean 
while to diſſemble her diſſatisfaction with the 
earl of Shrew{bury, She took ſuch meaſures 
however, in the mean while, that a letter from 
Mary to Sir Francis Englefield was intercepted ; 
and I ſhall here give it to the reader, as it ex- 
hibits a more lively picture of Mary's ſpirit 
and character than any other production of 

her pen. „ 
« Of the treaty between the queen of Eng- 


land and me, I may neither hope, nor look for 


good iſſue. Whatſoever ſhall become of me, 
by whatſoever change of my ſtate and condi- 
tion, let the execution of the great plot go 
forward, without any reſpect of peril or danger 
to me. For I will account my life very hap- 
pily beſtowed, if I may, with the ſame, help 
and relieve ſo great a number of the opprefled 
children of the church. And this I give you 
as my laſt and final reſolution ; for I doubt 1 
{hall not have the commodity to write it here- 
after; to the end you ſhall impart the fame 
to whomſoever you think convenient. 

And further, I pray you, uſe all poffible 
diligence and endeavour to purſue and promote 
at the pope's and other kings hands, ſuch a 
ſpeedy execution of their former deſignments, 
that the ſame may be effectuated ſome time this 


next ſpring ; which is the longeſt time the ſame 
can be expected. And failing then, it cannot 


be 
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be avoided or prevented, but that we ſhall ſee 4. D. x53 
forthwith an extreme and general overthrow 
of our whole cauſe, never again to be repaired, 
and ſet a- foot in our days. 
* Of the twelve thouſand ducats, long 92 
promiſed to myſelf, I have yet received no 
penny; nor my ſon but ſix thouſand of ten 
thouſand promiſed unto him ; wherewith he is 
not a little grieved and diſcontent : and yet as 
well inclined to our deſignment as before, and 
in the reſt of his doings and proceedings, to 
direct his courſe as I will adviſe him. He is 
now diſpatching a gentleman of his, called 
Grey, to the court of England; chiefly to have 
occaſion to viſit me; and by mouth to impart 
unto me his reſolution in all our affairs. The 
gentleman is a catholic. God grant he may 
be permitted to come to me. Solicit with all 
diligence, that the twelve thouſand ducats for 
myſelf be ſent with all ſpeed. Oct. 9. 1584.” 
This letter diſcovered to Elizabeth her Sbe fal 


1 danger; and that her heaping ſeverities upon ae 

1 Mary would but encreaſe it: She therefore | 
entered into a new negotiation about her deli- 

10 verance, which was managed on her part by 

te her ſecretary Naue, whoſe brother, Fontenay, 

=, refided with James in Scotland. While this 

ts, freſh negotiation was on foot, Mary renewed 

fs all her promiſes to Elizabeth, and even gave 

her additional ones, offering that the king of 

ot France and the houſe of Lorrain ſhould be 


be guarantees 
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guarantees for their performance; but in the 
mean, while ſhe begged that her confinement 


might be leſs ſevere. The treaty was thought 


to be as good as concluded, when Parry's trea- 
ſons were diſcovered. - He was a Welchman of 
parts and abilities; a bigotted Roman catholic 
in religion, but volatile, expenſive, ambitious, 
and unprincipled. The particulars of his trea- 
ſons are foreign to this hiſtory, further than as 
they affected Mary. He was convicted chiefly 
upon a letter written to him from Rome by 
cardinal Como, which was interpreted to be a 
proof of the engagement he had entered into 
to aſſaſſinate Elizabeth. This letter, and the 
other evidences of his guilt, being made pub- 
lic, it is impoſſible to expreſs the fury and in- 
dignation of the people of England towards 
the papiſts. The miniſtry laid hold of this ſpi- 
rit to the moſt infamous purpoſes. Every 
corner was filled with ſpies and informers ; 
pneſts and jeſuits were every day talked of; 
and letters were forged in Mary's name to be 
delivered to perſons, that their inclinations 
might be diſcovered ; for if they did not im- 
mediately lay. them before a magiſtrate, they 
were held to be gnilty. A libel appeared, 
which ſome thought was ſent to the preſs by 
the emiſſaries of the miniſters themſelves, ex- 
horting the people to treat Elizabeth as Judith 
did Holofernes; and one Carter was executed 
for printing it. The ſtorm of perſecution at 

laſt 
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laſt broke upon the Roman catholics of a A. P. 2584. 
higher order. The earl of Northumberland, 
brother to the rebel earl, was ſuſpected; and 
the earl of Arundel, eldeſt ſon to the late 
duke of Norfolk, was confined. His uncles, 
the lord Henry and William Howard, were 
charged with correſponding with Mary and 
Charles Paget, while the lord Paget and Charles 
Arundel were forced to fly to France. Pam- 
phlets and books were written to juſtify the 
application of tortures, or ſtarving men to 
death upon ſuſpicion, and the * were 
crowded with priſoners. 
When this religious combuſtion ſubſided, a . 
Elizabeth affected great moderation; and pub- . 
licly declared that ſhe would ſuffer no papiſt 
to be executed merely on account of his reli- 
gion. A pamphlet (and a poor performance it 
is) was written, and publiſhed by lord Bur- 
 leigh, entitled, „The Execution of Juſtice in 
England,” to prove that the ſufferings of the 
papiſts were not on account of their religion, 
but their treaſons. Elizabeth, to clear herſelf 
at foreign courts, threw the blame of all the 
cruelties that had been committed, upon the 
zeal of her people for her ſafety ; ordered that 
| the arbitrary practice of torture ſhould be diſ- 
2 continued ; and that ſeventy prieſts, who were 
either under proſecution or ſentence of death, 
ſhould be ſent out of England. One of the 
ends ſhe propoſed to herſelf by this lenity, was 
to 
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A. D. 1584. guarantees for their performance; but in the 


Perſecution 


mean, while ſhe begged that her confinement 
might be leſs ſevere. The treaty was thought 
to be as good as concluded, when Parry's trea- 


ſons were diſcovered. . He was a Welchman of 


parts and abilities; a bigotted Roman catholic 
in religion, but volatile, expenſive, ambitious, 
and unprincipled. The particulars of his trea- 
ſons are foreign to this hiſtory, further than as 


they affected Mary. He was convicted chiefly 


upon a letter written to him from Rome by 
cardinal Como, which was interpreted to be a 
proof of the engagement he had entered into 
to aſſaſſinate Elizabeth. This letter, and the 
other evidences of his guilt, being made pub- 
lic, it is impoſſible to expreſs the fury and in- 
dignation of the people of England towards 
the papiſts. The miniſtry laid hold of this ſpi- 
rit to the moſt infamous purpoſes. Every 
corner was filled with ſpies and informers; 
prieſts and jeſuits were every day talked of; 
and letters were forged in Mary's name to be 

delivered to perſons, that their inclinations 
might be diſcovered; for if they did not im- 
mediately lay them before a magiſtrate, they 


Were held to be guilty. A libel appeared, 


which ſome thought was ſent to the preſs by 


the emiſſaries of the miniſters themſelves, ex- 


horting the people to treat Elizabeth as Judith 


did Holofernes; and one Carter was executed 


for printing it. The ſtorm of perſecution at 


lat 
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laſt broke upon the Roman catholics of - a 4. D. 274 
higher order. The earl of Northumberland, 
brother to the rebel earl, was ſuſpected; and 
the earl of Arundel, eldeſt ſon to the late 
duke of Norfolk, was confined. His uncles, 
the lord Henry and William Howard, were 
charged with correſponding with Mary and 
Charles Paget, while the lord Paget and Charles 
Arundel were forced to fly to France. Pam- 
phlets and books were written to juſtify the 
application of tortures, or ſtarving men to 
death upon ſuſpicion, and the jails were 
crowded with priſoners. | 

When this religious combuſtion ſubſided, —_— 


affets mo- 

Elizabeth affected great moderation; and pub- da. 
licly declared that ſhe would ſuffer no papiſt 
to be executed merely on account of his reli- 
gion. A pamphlet (and a poor performance it 
is) was written, and publiſhed by lord Bur- 
leigh, entitled, The Execution of Juſtice in 
England,” to prove that the ſufferings of the 
papiſts were not on account of their religion, 
but their treaſons. Elizabeth, to clear herſelf 
at foreign courts, threw the blame of all the 
cruelties that had been committed, upon the 
zeal of her people for her ſafety ; ordered that 
the arbitrary practice of torture ſhould be diſ- 
continued ; and that ſeventy prieſts, who were 
either under proſecution or ſentence of death, 
ſhould be ſent out of England. One of the 
ends ſhe propoſed to herſelf by this lenity, was 
| to 
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A-D. 2584. to prevail on the court of France to ſend Mor- 
gan, Mary's faithful and indefatigable friend, 
a priſoner into England. This was ſtrongly 
follicited by Sir Edward Stafford and the earl 
of Derby, but to no purpoſe, though Morgan 
ſtill remained confined in the Baſtile. I am 

now to ſhift the ſcene to Scotland. 
nd. Upon the return of Walſingham from * 
country, the earl of Arran, whom Walfing- 
ham never could be perſuaded to ſce, declared 
open war with all the Engliſh party. He had 
intereſt eneugh to get the act of council ap- 
proving of the affair at Ruthven, eraſed out of 
the regiſters, and all the heads of the Engliſh 
party to be baniſhed by a certain day. Among 
them was the earl of Gowry, who being diſ- 
covered to hold a correſpondence with the 
earl of Mar and the maſter of Glamis, who 
had retired to Ireland, was baniſhed to France; 
but he found ont pretexts for delaying his 
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| departure till he was ſeized by colonel Stuart, | 
10 after a brave reſiſtance, at Dundee, and brought 
1 prifoner to Edinburgh. James and his miniſ- 
| ters had before ſuſpected that meaſures were | 
1 concerting among the heads of the exiled party 
4 for bringing about, by force, a total revolu- 
[7 tion in the government; but the earl of Gowry's 
4 diſcoveries confirmed their ſuſpicions into cer- 


tainty. The earl of Mar (who had privately 

returned from Ireland) and Angus ſurprized 

the caſtle of Stirling; but not being able to b 
hold 
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OF SCOTLAND. 
hold it, they were forced to fly to England, 
and its government was siven to 2 earl of 
Arran. 

By the confeſſion of Gowry, who had made 
it in hopes of pardon, it appeared, that one 
Erſkine was the great agent of the conſpiracy 
with the exiled lords; and it was thought that 
the earls of Marſhal and Bothwell, with the 


lord Lindſay, and ſome of the weſtern ba- 
rons would join it. The conſpirators like- 
wiſe expected aſſiſtance from Elizabeth; and 


that the party would be ſtrengthened by the 


acceſſion of the Hamiltons through her medi- 


ation. The recovery of the caſtle of Stirling 
without bloodſhed, gave ſuch encouragement 
to the earl of Arran, that he reſolved to pro- 
ceed capitally againſt the earl of Gowry, not- 
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The earl of 
Gowry con- 
demried and 
executed: 


withſtanding his confeſſion, When it was too 


late Gowry ſaw his error ; and being carried to 


Stirling, where James refided, he begged hard for 


a private audience of his majeſty, promiſing to 
make diſcoveries that would prevent his life, 
and that of his mother, from being endangered. 
This favour was denied him; and his refuſing 


to make thoſe diſcoveries was afterwards made 
an article of his indictment. Upon the fourth 


of May, he was brought to his trial, together 
with Douglas, commonly called the conſtable, 


and one Forbes; and the jury, which was a 


very reſpectable one, found them all guilty of 
being engaged in the conſpiracy ; upon which 
Vor. VIII. 8 the 


130 THE HIS TO ART 
A. D. 1884. the earl was beheaded, and the two others 
hanged, at Stirling. The earl of Gowry was 
conſidered as one of the ableſt of the Engliſn 
party; but he ſeems to have been actuated by 
perſonal reſentments at Arran; for in his laſt 
moments he declared that he meant all he did 
to be for the ſervice of the public and has 
ſovereign. 
James, ws the end of the laſt year, 
had ſent the maſter of Gray, a man more 
wicked, if poſlible, than the earl of Arran 
himſelf, but a more deep diſſembler, to France, 
to bring over to Scotland the fon of the late 
duke of Lenox, who was about thirteen years 
of age. Having carefully diſcharged his com- 
miſſion, he grew a ſort of a favourite with 
James ; but was, in reality, a ſpy for Eliza- 
beth and her miniſters. His fine addreſs and 
accompliſhments both acquired and natural 1 
fitted him completely for this ſcandalous em- c 
Murden. ployment; and I perceive from the ſtate-papers, ] 
P 
d 


The maſter 3 N 
of Oraya that he was the intimate companion and cor- 


2 ve, reſpondent of Sir Philip Sidney. Being held 
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j to be a violent papiſt, and known to have d 

great intereſt at the court of England, James er 
reſolved to employ him for his mother's deli- pl 

| 1 verance. The clergy could not fee all thoſe 1 
1 revolutions without thinking their religion It 
"0 and the proteſtant cauſe to be in danger. Mel- co 
vil was ſo free in his ſermons upon this head, c01 

that he was 22 to appear before the 10 


council; 
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council; but he refuſed to be tried by a civil a: 2% 
jury for what he faid in the pulpit, and fled to 
Berwick. His flight encreaſed the diſcontents 

of the clergy; but the parliament, which met 

on the twenty - ſecond of May, ratified the 

king's declaration, which condemned the at- 

tempt. at Ruthven, and paffed three acts; one 

for the king's power over all the eſtates and 
ſubjects; another for ſecuring the privileges 

and authority of parliaments, while the laſt 
diſcharged all the aſſemblies and conventions 
unwarranted by the ſovereign, 

The clergy reſented the paſſing of thoſe ſta- The cerey 
tutes fo much, that it was found neceſſary to foreedto 
put Lindfay, one of their body, under arreſt, James. 
as one who kept intelligence with the Engliſh, 
while the moſt obnoxious of his brethren, and 


| even ſome laymen of diſtinction, took refuge 
1 in England. In order to quiet the general 
5 clamour raifed by thoſe proceedings, as if 
, james had become a convert to popery, he 
r- publiſhed' a declaration, ſetting forth the un- 
d dutiful proceedings of the clergy, and their 


dangerous claims of independency upon' the' 
crown, To this declaration was annexed à 
plan of future church-government, which 
ſeems to have been a maſterly compoſition. 
It tended to reſtore the authority of the epif- 
copal order in the nation and parliament, and to 
counterbalance the ariſtocratical powers of the 
nobles, which threatened to overſet the mo- 

8 2 narchy, 
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narchy. The conformity to epiſcopacy was 
required by the council; and all the clergy 


who refuſed to ſubſcribe to the articles, which 
re-eſtabliſhed it, had their ſtipends (for they 
could not properly be ſaid to have had livings) 
ſequeſtered. James. finding the public diſcon- 
tents. encreaſe, gratified the natural itch he 
had, and which never forſook him, of ſhining 
in theological diſputations; and as we have no 
reaſon to think his opponents, now that the 
chief of them were fled, were much better 
{killed than himſelf in thoſe matters, it is not 


ſurprizing that they ſuffered themſelves to be 


Epiſcoyacy 
reſtored in 
Scotland, 
and tyranny 
of Arran, 


convinced by his arguments, and ſigned the 


articles by which they ſubmitted to biſhops, as 
far as they agreed with the word of God. 

The reſtoration of the epiſcopal authority 
was the more eaſily effected, as the heads of 
the proteſtant nobility in Scotland were now 
under a cruel proſcription through Arran's 
violence. Add ta this, that many of the lords 
who compoſed the council were ſecretly pa- 


piſts; and the officers of ſtate were temporal 


lords only while they held their poſts, and 
were therefore the firm friends of the prero- 
gative. Arran ſeems to have been ſenſible of 
this circumſtance, and he loſt no time in im- 
proving it. The ſlates reſumed their ſeſſion on 
the twentieth of Auguſt; and forfeited the 
earls of Mar and Angus, the maſter of Gla- 
mis, and the counteſſes of Mar and Gowry, 
e 55 for 
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of Scotland by Buchanan, who was lately 


dead; but we know not upon what grounds, 


whether for the reſiſting principles and facts it 
favours, ..in which he did no more than follow 
Boece, or for the unjuſt calumnies he pub- 
liſhed againſt the king's mother. This pro- 


ceeding is ſufficient to ſhew the governing 
maxims of the Scotch court at this time; and 
bad James been ſerved by an able mini he 


might have made great advantages of his ſitu- 
ation; but Arran was a ſtranger to modera- 


tion; for he either proſecuted or put to death 


all who were proved to hold correſpondence 
with the exiled lords or clergy. He even em- 
ployed the moſt infamous means for convict- 
ing thoſe whom he either feared or ſuſpected; 
among others were the barons of Mains and 
Drumquhaiſel, who were accuſed of a plot to 
carry off the king, and to detain him till he 
ſhould recall the exiled lords. As Mains was 
renowned for his honour, courage, and inte- 


grity, and Drumquhaiſel, as we have already 


ſeen, had given many ſpecimens of his abilities 
both in the cabinet and the field, the man- 
ner 1n which they were proſecuted on the evi- 


gence. of a pretended accomplice, and their 
fates, excited great indignation in the public; 


for they were hanged the very day on, which 


they were condemned. Mains made an admi- 
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for being concerned in the late ſurprize of b. 
Stirling. They likewiſe cenſured the Hiſtory 
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THE HISTORY. 
rable defence, and cleared himfelf of all ſuſ- 
picion; but the jury knew too well how dan- 
gerous it would be for them to acquit him. 
Arran, upon the death of Argyle, which 
happened about this time, was made chance 
Tor of Scotland ; and not contented with be- 
ing in poſſeſſion of the caſtles of Edinburgh 


and Stirling, he procured himſelf to be choſen 


provoſt of the capital; and James declared 
Rim his lieutenant all over the kingdom. One 

of the firſt promotions he made after being ap- 
pointed chancellor, was to raiſe Sir John Mait- 
land, brother, though ſome ſay ſon, to the fa- 
mous Maitland, to the poſt of ſecretary of 


Rate. This gentleman was a ſincere friend 


both to Mary and her ſon, for which he had 
fuffered; for his place of lord privy-feal was 
given to Buchanan the hiſtorian, and he was 
afterwards impriſoned in the caſtle of Tantal- 
lon ; but he came into favour with James af- 
ter the death of Morton. He afterwards 
proved a faithful uſeful miniſter to his maſter 
in the higheſt Rations ; and was the only fa- 
vourite perhaps that ever James had, who was, 
at once, an honeſt man, and a zealous ſervant 
of the crown. Being a perfon of great pene- 
tration, and inviolably attached to James, he 
ſoon became ſenſible of Arran's pernicious 
influence; and joined with Sir Lewis Ballen- 
den, juſtice-clerk, and a man of ſpirit, in en- 
deavouring to open their fovereign's eyes. The 

| matter 


OF SCOTLAND. 
maſter of Gray, with very different views, 
was of the ſame party ; but ſought the ruin 
of Arran by flattering his pride and vanity. 
He put him in mind that, as he was in full poſ- 


ſeſſion of power in Scotland, nothing was. 


wanting to render it permanent but the friend- 
ſhip of Elizabeth, which might be eaſily ob- 
tained by cultivating an acquaintance with her 
couſin lord Hunſdon, governor of Berwick. 
Fulden, a village on the borders, was ap- 
pointed for the place of interview; and upon 
the promiſe of Arran to enter into all Eliza- 
beth's views it was agreed, that the maſter of 
Gray ſhould be ſent with recommendations by 
lord Hunſdon to Elizabeth, to prevail upon 
her to order the exiled lords into the inland 


parts of England, ſo as to take from them the 


means of correſponding with their friends in 
Scotland. During this negotiation, Arran be- 
gan to have ſome ſuſpicion that Gray might 
worm him out of his maſter's favour ; and he 
therefore the more willingly agreed to the em- 
baſſy, but with a ſtri& charge that he ſhould 
employ his utmoſt credit with Elizabeth i in fa- 
vour of Arran. 
This was a critical juncture for the unfortu- 
nate Mary. Gray, during his reſidence 1n 
France, where he lived with unbounded pro- 


fuſion, had renounced the proteſtant religion 


to make himſelf the more agreeable to the 
duke of Guiſe, who recommended him to 
| Mary ; 
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1585. 


His inter- 


- view with 


lord Hunſ- 
don. 


Letter from 
James to 


his mother, 
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A. Ns, Mary; and ſhe conſidered him as the beſt and 
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moſt powerful friend ſhe had about her ſon's 
perſon. At this time, the treaty of aſſociation 
was actually ſettled between Mary and her ſon, 
who wrote her a moſt affectionate letter in 
French on the ſubject, He thanked her for 
ſending Fontenay to his court. I cannot 
(faid he) expreſs the vaſt comfort I have re- 
ceived by hearing from him of your circum- 
ſtances, and particularly the incomprehenſible 
maternal affection which you are pleaſed to 
continue towards me, and which will oblige 
me more than ever to accompliſh your com- 


mands by every duty of humility and obe- 


dience.” „Fontenay (continues he) has ac- 
quainted me with but few particulars of your 


intentions, eſpecially with regard to our per- 
fect union and aſlociation, which I ſhall not 


fail to ratify upon the return of lord Seton, 


who Fontenay tells me has obtained from the 
archbiſhop of Glaſgow the letters-patents, and 


articles relating to it, to enable him to carry 
on the other buſineſs and negotiations with 
which I have charged him. Mean while, I 
{ſhall do all that is poſſible in my power to pre- 


pare the minds of our common ſubjects to ra- 
tify and approve the concluſion of our ſaid aſ- 
ſociation. Without any recommendation on 


your part, the ſympathy and conformity of our 


- diſpoſitions, and the reſentment I have of the 


injuries and treaſons commited againſt you by 
lord 


- * wrt 
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lord Lindſay, has determined me to puniſh him 44D. 258. . 
ſignally, as I hope to do his affociates, not 

one of which ſhall eſcape that I can lay hold 

of. 

„ When Fontenay ſhall inform me of the 

other particulars of his negotiation, eſpecially 

the ſecret inſtructions which your majeſty de- 

fires I ſhall communicate to no other perſon, 

I ſhall not fail to give you, in brief, my opi- 

nion upon the whole, and to follow ſuch di- 

rections as you ſhall pleaſe to preſcribe. As 
to your deliverance, in conſequence of the re- 

ſolution I had long ago formed, your majeſty 


M2 may aſſure yourſelf that I ſhall ſoon ſend ſome 
* of my ſervants with Fontenay to receive your 
1 holy benediction, and to inform you of my 
N. intentions, as well as to require from the 
x queen of England your deliverance, which I 


with above all worldly happineſs. Upon the 
whole, I promiſe to your majeſty that you 
ſhall find in me all the ſatisfaction that a good 
mother can hope from a moſt humble and obe- 
dient ſon, for ſuch I ſhall continue during the 
whole courſe of my life. With ſuch ſentiments 
J moſt humbly kiſs your hands, praying God, 
the creator, madam, to grant to your majeſty a 
long and happy life with perfect health.” Dated Falk- 
L have been the more full in my extract from 7% 19% 
this letter, which never before appeared in 
Engliſh, in juſtice to the filial affection of 
James; and to prove what has been denied 
Vol. VIII. „ both 
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both by preſbyterians and Roman catholics; 
that he never was ſincere in the project of af- 
ſociation. I am now to unfold the reaſons 
why it never took effect. 

Gray's profeſt errand to Elizabeth's court 
was to confirm the agreement between Arran 
and the lord Hunſdon with regard to the 
exiled noblemen of Scotland. The ſpirit and 
firmneſs of James had conquered all domeſtic 
oppoſition even from the pulpit; for all the 
preachers who had thwarted his meaſures, were 
now either ſilent, impriſoned, or exiled; fo 
that he had nothing now to dread but from 
his fugitive ſubjects. Walſingham, who con- 
tinued to be a determined enemy to Arran, 
had ſent an order, in virtue of his office of 
ſecretary of ſtate, commanding lord Hunſdon 
to give the Scotch exiles ſhelter in Holy Iſland. 
Hunſdon was not in Elizabeth's ſecret ; and 
being a ſenſible, though blunt, man, refuſed 
to take orders from a ſecretary, but was ar laſt 
obliged to comply. From the ſtate-papers of 
England I perceive, that Daviſon, who till re- 
mained in Scotland, had privately bribed Gray 
into Elizabeth's intereſts; and that in the in- 
terview between Arran and the lord Hunſdon, 
the former had promiſed to keep James un- 
married for three years, that he might eſpouſe 
an Engliſh lady who would be then grown up, 
and whom Elizabeth had in her eye for his 
wife, Elizabeth thought this a point of fo 

much 
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much conſequence, that ſhe gave Gray a moſt A.D. 1885. 
gracious. reception at her court; and agreed- 
that the exiled noblemen and gentlemen of 
Scotland ſhould reſide at Norwich; and that 
if any treaſonable practices ſhould be proved 
upon them, they ſhould be obliged to leave 
England. Arran looked upon this conceſſion” 
as an earneſt of Elizabeth's friendſhip ; and 
James was ſo well ſatisfied with Gray's manage- 
ment, that he obtained the entire confidence 
of the queen his mother. He made uſe of 
this to betray her moſt inmoſt ſecrets to Eliza- 
beth, who made ſuch diſcoveries, that ſhe. 
thought” proper to remove her from the cuſ- 
tody of the earl of Shrewſbury to that of Sir hz 
Amias Paulet, who carried her to the caſtle mow to 
of Tutbury. Paulet was looked upon as a of Pale 
man of honour, but a puritan; and he was 
recommended to his new charge by his friend 
Walſingham. Being much afflicted with the 
gout, he begged of lord Burleigh that one 
Colles ſhould be appointed to aſſiſt him in the 
cuſtody of Mary; but even this requeſt gave 
ſuſpicion to Elizabeth; and ſhe gave him for 
his aſſiſtant Sir Drue Drury, a ſhrewd. watch- 
ful puritan. 

The earl of Leiceſter affected ſo much a Proceedings 


of the Eng- 
for Elizabeth's ſafety, that he drew up an aſ- lis Par- 


liament a- 
ſociation for her preſervation, which, after ** 8 
being ſigned by great numbers of the nobility 8 
znd principal gentry, paſſed into an act of par- 


23 : liament, 
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4. p. 88s. liament, under the title of * An act deviſed 


for the ſafety of her majeſty's moſt royal per- 


' ſon, and the preſeryation of the realm in 


peace.” Amongſt other things, it was provided 
by this act,“ That twenty-four, or more, of 
the privy-council and houſe of lords, to be 
deputed by the queen's commiſſion, ſhould 
make inquiſition after all ſuch as ſhould in- 


vade the kingdom, raiſe rebellion, or attempt 


Severe 
treatment 
of the pa- 
piſts. 


to hurt or deſtroy the queen's perſon, for or 
by whomſoever employed, that might lay 
claim to the crown of England. And that he 
for whom, or by whom, they ſhould attempt 
the ſame, ſhould be utterly uncapable of the 
crown of England, deprived wholly of all 
right and title to it, and proſecuted to death 
by all faithful ſubjects, if he ſnould be judged 
by thoſe four and twenty men to be guilty 
of ſuch invaſion, rebellion, or treaſonable at- 
tempt, and by public proclamation ſo de- 
clared.” „ 
The reader will eaſily conceive that this act 
was entirely levelled againſt Mary; and it 
was followed by another of a very rigorous 
nature againſt papiſts. It was, with great rea- 
ſon, conſidered by her and her friends both at 
home and abroad, as a preamble to the ſentence 
of her death. Sir Francis Englefield ſent her 
letter to him, which I have given the reader, to 
the pope and the king of Spain, telling them, 
at the ſame time, © how much they were mil- 
taken 
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taken in having ſo long delayed the enterprize * D. 1525. 


in her favour; and that not a moment was now 
to be loſt, ſince it was plain that the queen 
and council of England, by putting her in the 


hands of baſe and obſcure heretics, (for thoſe 
are the words of his letter) were reſolved to 


take away her life,” It was after the riſe of 


this parliament, that Leiceſter was ſent by 


Elizabeth as her commander in chief, and lieu- 
tenant in the Low Countries, with very ex- 


traordinary powers, to the great diſpleaſure of 


Burleigh, who deſired to be diſmiſſed from 


Elizabeth's ſervice. About the ſame time the 


earl of Arundel was ſhut up in the Tower, 
for attempting to go abroad without Eliza- 
beth's permiſſion, as was the earl of Northum- 
berland, who was fined five thouſand marks 
for the concern he had taken in procuring the 
liberty of the queen of Scots. Elizabeth, in- 
deed, remitted this fine on account of his 
former ſervices; but he was continued in the 
Tower on an evidence, extorted by the fear of 
the rack, (which was ſtill permitted in extraordi- 


nary caſes) that he was privy to Throgmor- 


ton's treaſons, and the lord Paget's eſcape out 


of England. This treatment had ſuch an et- 


fect on the unhappy nobleman, that he ſhot 
himſelf in the Tower with a piſtol], according 
to the coroner's inqueſt; but the papiſts gave 
out that he was murdered. 


The 
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Arran diſ- 
covers 

Gray to be 
his enemy. 


Murden's 
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"THE HIS TOR 
The corrupt proſtitution of juſtice by the 
chancellor-earl of Arran; the avowed venality 
of his wife in the ſentences he paſſed, and in 
the diſpoſal of places and honours, raiſed ſo 
general an indignation, that James began, at 
laſt, to perceive how much he had been abuſed ; 
but he was afraid that he had already made 
Arran too great to be controlled. He had par- 
doned and reſtored to his eſtate the lord Claud 
Hamilton, one of his mother's beſt friends ; 
but he was, by Arran's intereſt, again baniſhed . 
the kingdom. Gray ſtill refided with Eliza- 
beth; and amuſed Arran with the great ſer- 
vices he had done him at the Engliſh court. 
Arran, however, by a ſecret agent, diſcovered 
that Gray was his enemy, and had been en- 
tirely gained over by Elizabeth to favour the 
recall of the exiled lords. Upon Gray's re- 


turn to Scotland, in a ſecret audience he had 


of James, unknown to Arran, he offered him, 
in Elizabeth's name, a penſion of four thou- 
ſand pounds ſterling a year, if he would be 


guided by Elizabeth, and recall the lords. It 


has been obſerved, that after this offer James 
relaxed in the affection he had till then ex- 
preſſed for his mother, and dropt all corre- 
ſpondence with her friends abroad; but he in- 
ſiſted upon his penſion being made five thou- 
ſand pounds. Elizabeth, who had carefully 
informed herſelf of his diſpoſition, reſolved, 
in her turn, to give him a favourite that ſhould 

I counter. 
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counterbalance Arran's power. With this view, 
ſhe ordered Sir Edward Wotton, a gentleman 
well qualified for ſuch an employment, to re- 
pair to Scotland. He was introduced by Gray 
to James 1n the light of an accompliſhed cour- 
tier, and an excellent ſportſman ; and he ſoon 
became the king's conſtant companion in all 
diverſions of the field. One chief end of his 
commiſſion was to break off a negotiation that 
was on foot for the marriage of James to the 
princeſs of Denmark, who was nearly related 
to the family of Guiſe. Elizabeth had been 
made acquainted with this treaty by Sir Thomas 
Bodley, her embaſſador to the northern courts ; 
and Wotton, as well as Gray, was inſtructed 
to do all they could to defeat the end of a 
ſplendid embaſſy, which was daily expected 
from Denmark. Wotton ſucceeded ſo far, that 
the embaſladors, who were two noblemen and 
a civilian, and were attended by ſix ſcore per- 
ſons, twelve of whom wore gold chains, were 
but indifferently received, and obliged to re- 
pair to Dumfermling, before they could ob- 
tain an audience. This treatment diſguſted 
them ſo much, that they only opened, in pub- 
lic, that part of their commiſſion relating to 
the redemption of Orkney and Shetland, 


which they alledged their maſter had not ſold, 


but mortgaged for a ſum of money. James 
gave them an evaſive anſwer; but Melvil made 
him ſenſible of Wotton's views, and that he 

EE was 
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A. D. :535. was no better than a ſpy for Elizabeth. Upon 


Arran's 
credit at 
court de- 
«lines. 


farther enquiry, it was found that Wotton 


had groſly traduced James to the embaſſadors, 


and them to James; and that he had promiſed 
to lend them money to facilitate their depar- 


ture out of Scotland, without taking leave of 


the king. The earl of Arran behaved pretty 
much in the ſame manner ; and joined in the 
hourly inſults that were offered to the embaſ- 
fadors. James being thus diſabuſed, ordered 
that they ſhould be nobly entertained ; and 


notwithſtanding the oppoſition made by Ar- 
ran, they left Scotland perfectly well ſatisfied. 


James was at this time beſet with miniſters 
corrupted by Elizabeth's gold. Ballenden, the 
juſtice-clerk, as well as Gray, was her pen- 
fioner. Thus, while Arran thought he had 
two truſty ſubſtitutes to depend upon, they 
were taken into the pay of his capital enemy. 
He found his credit with James daily declining ; 
aud that he had no chance for ſafety but by 
plunging the nation in a war with England. 
The bait of a penſion rendered James paſſive 
even in the caſe of his mother, whoſe danger 
was daily encreaſing; and, at laſt, he reſolved, 
if poſſible, to avoid a war with England, and 
yet ſave his mother by entering with Elizabeth 
into a league offenſive and defenſive upon her 
own terms. Arran foreſeeing this, did all he 
could to encourage hoſtilities upon the borders, 


where an open war was, in a manner, carried 
on 


88 = . 
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on between the Maxwells and the Johnſtons. 4. b. * 


James, to conciliate matters, if poſſible, ſum- 
moned a parliament at St. Andrew's, where he 
made a formal ſpeech, ſetting forth the danger 
of the proteſtant religion upon the continent, 


and the neceſſity of ſuch a league with Eliza - 


beth. This ſpeech was approved of; a ſubſidy 
was granted him; and he received full powers 
to conclude a firmer offenſive and defenſive 
league than had ever yet ſubſiſted between the 
two kingdoms. This act was ſubſcribed by the 
two archbiſhops, and a number of Jay eccle- 
ſiaſtics, (for ſo the commendators may be 
called) as well as by the earls of Arran, March, 


Athol, Montroſe, Marſhall, and Rothes; the 


lords Oliphant, Thirleſtane, Gray, St. Clare, 
Down, and Fleming, for the nobility; and by 
the commiſſioners of burghs, the officers of 
ſtate, and the maſter of Gray. The archbi- 
ſhop of St. Andrew's, ſome time before this, 
had executed a ſecret commiſſion with Eliza- 
beth in England, to clear James from all ſuſpi- 


cion of favouring popery, with which ſhe 


ſeemed to be ſatisfied. 

Though the credit of Arran was thus weak- 
ened with his maſter ; though he had arbi- 
trarily committed the earl of "Athol, the lord 
Hume, and maſter of Caſſils, to priſon, and 


had, in every reſpect, behaved as the tyrant of 


his country, yet he ſtill found means to keep 


his footing at court, He procured a promiſe 
Vos. u. u; (2 
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THE HISTORY 


AD.1535. of the rich abbey of Dumfermling from the 


 Melvil's 


Memoirs, 


Flight of 
the Engliſh 
embaſlador, 


maſter of Gray, who pretended, on that ac- 
count, to favour him; but, in reality, was 
continuing his intrigues with Wotton and Bal- 
lenden for reſtoring: the baniſhed lords, who 
had now returned to the borders, and had a 
promiſe of being joined by the lord Maxwell. 
About the twenty-ſeventh of June, Mary's 
friend, Farnihurſt, one of the Scotch wardens of 
the borders, was encouraged by the earl of Arran 
to-attack the Engliſh upon ſome frivolous pre- 
text; and the lord Ruſſel, heir apparent to the 
earl of Bedford, was killed in the fray. Ac- 
cording to ſome writers, Wotton had laid his 
fcheme ſo deep, that he found means to baulk 
an expedition, which James had propoſed to 
take in' perſon, for reſtoring the peace of the 
borders; and he had formed a project for ſeiz- 
ing the perſon of James at Stirling, and ſend- 
ing him into England by the exiled lords, who 
were immediately to be reſtoret. 1 
Whatever may be in this, it is certain that 
Elizabeth ordered Wotton to demand ſatisfac- 
tion for the death of the lord Ruſſel and her 
other ſubjects; and James ordered Arran to be 
confined to his own houſe, as Farnihurſt was 


to priſon; but in the mean while he received 


ſuch intelligence, as to the deſigns of the Eng- 
liſh embaſſador, and the exiled lords, who 
were now advancing with great rapidity, and 
a conſiderable force, chat he prepared to re- 


move 


O F. $S.CO Th AMD, 
move from Stirling to Kincardin. Upon this A.D. 2883. 
ſudden ſtep, Wotton, imagining the worſt, de- 
parted full ſpeed to Berwick; but gave out 
that he was ordered by his miſtreſs ſo to do, 
becauſe Farnihurſt had not been delivered up. 9 
The lords had rendezvouſed at Linton in e reh 

Tweedale, and there formed themſelves into o Stirling, 
an aſſociation, by which they promiſed to ſtand 
by one another till the king ſhould receive 
them into favour, and deliver Arran up to 
public juſtice. They then emitted a proclama- 
tion, in which they declared that their inten- 
tion was to defend the truth, to deliver the 
king from evil counſellors, and to preſerve 
peace with England. In this proclamation, 
Arran was placed not only in an odious but a 
ridiculous light, for having ſometimes hinted- 

To that he had a claim to the crown, by his be- 

7 ing deſcended from the regent Murdoch duke 

t of Albany. The exiled lords were now about 

- ten thouſand ſtrong; and among them was the 


r heads of the houſe of Hamilton, who -re- 
e mained ſtill in exile, but who, by Elizabeth's 
8 advice, united in the common cauſe. The 
d lords being advanced as far as Falkirk, the 
2 troops which James had drawn about him were 

10 ſoon diſperſed or diſmiſſed, as unſafe to be 
1d truſted ; and Arran, who had been recalled to 
e- court, had neither time nor opportunity to 

ve 


put Stirling caſtle, where James ſtill reſided, in 
2 Pore of defence ; ſo that it was beſieged 
WS: by 
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take poſ- 
ſeſſion of, 
and are par- 
doned by 
James. 


0 


which they 
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by the lords, who, after ſome faint oppoſition 
by colonel Stuart, became maſters of the town; 
hut in the mean while, Arran money fled 
towards the weſt of Scotland. 

Had the courage of James 8 more firm 
than it was, it would have been vain for him 
to have oppoſed the diſpoſitions made by the 
returned lords. To his ſurprize, he found 


that not only Gray and Ballenden, but ſecre- 


tary Maitland, were advocates for their being 
admitted to his preſence, to which James at 
laſt conſented. Maitland and Ballenden were 
ordered to hear their demands; and the former 


put them in mind of their duty, and that it 
Was more proper for them to appear as peti- 


tioners than rebels. Their anſwer was duti- 
ful and ſubmiſſive; and it mollified James ſo 


much, that he publicly declared he had always 
difliked Arran's violence; and that he was 
wuoilling to pardon all that was paſt, provided 


proper meaſures were taken for preventing the 
animoſities ſubſiſting between the families of 
Crawford and Glamis, and thoſe of Angus and 
Montrofe, This moderation of James drew a 
ſuitable reply from the lords; and Stuart be- 
ing removed from his poſt of colonel of the 
guards, they were admitted to the royal pre- 
ſence. The lord Hamilton, in virtue of his 
high blood, was their ſpeaker; and all of them 
falling upon their knees, he ſaid they were 


come in moſt humble manner 0 beg mercy, 


and 
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and to be received into his majeſty's favour. A. D. 1585. a 
The lord Hamilton was the firſt to kiſs the 4 
king's hand; and James honoured him by ac- '' 
knowledging, that he and his family had met 9 
with moſt ungrateful returns for the ſervices 4 
they had performed to himſelf and his mother. 9 
He gently reproved others for their paſt beha- 9 
viour, but ſeverely checked his kinſman, the 4 
earl of Bothwell, for his turbulent diſpoſi- 4 
tion. | fl 
The pardon of the lords being 5 and e 4 
all imaginable care being taken for preſerving th 
the public tranquility, the maſter of Glamis ſuc- 4 
| ceeded Stuart as colonel of the king's guard. 3 
8 The cuſtody of Stirling caſtle was reſtored to tn 
the earl of Mar, and that of Edinburgh com- A 
: mitted to Sir James Hume, of Coldinknows. | '4 
, The earls of Rothes, Glencairn, and Errol, hav- 9 
. ing been very active againſt the exiled lords, 1 
* were ordered into confinement. Arran was i 
2 iript of his ill-got title, and a parliament was iN 
f ſummoned to meet in December at Linlith- 3H 
d gow. ; % 
A We have few Ga} in hiſtory, of a revo- b. A pat | [ 
_ lution like this attended with ſo little violence. | w_ 1 | I 
le This was in a great meaſure owing to the dif- ferts his au- 1 
e- ferent intereſts which the ſucceſsful party had 9 4 
iis in view; for the principle. of their union was 1 
m the e and puniſhment of Arran; nor do = 
re they ſeem to have regarded Elizabeth's intereſt . 
cy, farther than as it enabled them to return to 
nd their 
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THE HISTORY 
4. b. 1583. their own country. James was ſenſible of all 


this, and he found his authority 
ened than impaired at thè meeting of the par- 
liament, though a very trying occaſion pre- 
ſented itſelf. The preachers, who had fled to 
England when the king had freed himſelf at St. 
Andrew's, had been very ſerviceable to the 
lords, who had encouraged them to hope that 
they would obtain a repeal of the acts eſtabliſn- 
ing epiſcopacy, and thoſe which had paſſed 
againſt their church diſcipline. This was ac- 
cordingly attempted; but James declared againſt 


any alteration of that kind, and an act paſſed 


that none ſhould either publicly declare, or 


privately ſpeak, or write, in reproach of his 


majeſty's perſon, eſtate, or government. The 
clergy pretended that they had been betrayed 
by the lords of their own party, and Watſon, 
a young clergyman at Edinburgh, was ſent pri- 
ſoner to the caſtle of Blackneſs, for his freedom 
from the pulpit on that head. One Gibſon, an- 
other miniſter, went ſtill greater lengths; for 


he ſaid, that Arran, with his lady Jezebel, and 


William Stuart (meaning the colonel) were 


taken to be the perſecutors of the church, but 


that now it was ſeen to be the king himſelf; 
againſt whom he denounced the curſe that fell 
on Jeroboam, that he ſhould die childleſs, and 
be the laſt of his race. When Gibſon was ex- 
amined before the council, inſtead of retracting, 
he boldly repeated and tn all he had ſaid; 
upon 


"bing than juſtly he might by God's word ; 
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upon which, he was likewiſe committed to pri- A. b. 2583. 


ſon; but Watſon, upon promiſe of amendment, 
was ſet at liberty. The proceedings againſt 


thoſe. two delinquents did not daunt the clergy, 
Melvil and his brother James entered upon a 


furious proſecution, before the ſynod of St. 
Andrew's, againſt the archbiſhop, for having 
been inſtrumental in reſtoring epiſcopacy, and 


penning the king's declarations on that head. 
The archbiſhop. appealed to the king and par-. 
liament, and the more moderate part of the ſy- 
nod were for ſtopping all proceedings; but the 
majority voted that he ſhould be excommuni-. 
| cated. The. archbiſhop made a vigorous de- — 
cleſiaſtical 


Matters. 
e in a manner abandoned the arch- 


_ Spotſwoed. 
he publicly profeſſed, or meaned to claim, any 


fence; and James, finding that the clergy were 


biſhop, who was obliged to deny, That ever 


but he gives 


ſupremacy, or to be judge over other paſtors _ 


and miniſters, or yet avowed the ſame to have 
2 ground in God's word; and if ſo he had done, 
it had been an error againſt his conſcience and. 
knowledge. That he ſhould alſo deny, that in 
the laſt ſynodal aſſembly he did claim to be 
judge of the ſame ; and if he had done it, that 
he erred therein, and in his imperious beha- 
viour, and contempt of the ſaid ſynod: that, 
thirdly, he ſhould promiſe to behave himſelf 


better in time coming, and crave pardon for 


any over- ſight by him committed, claiming no 


2 


152 THE HIBTONTY 
4.D. :;35. and in all other things, carry himſelf as a mo- 
derate paſtor ovght, labouring to be the biſhop 
deſcribed by St. Paul, ſubmitting his life and 
doctrine to the judgment and cenſure of the 
general aſſembly, without any reclamation, 
provocation, or h from the ſame in 
| any time coming.” 

On the aſſembly's part, it was required, that 
wid. they © ſhould hold the ſaid proceſs and ſen- 
tence as undeduced, and not pronounced, and 
reſtore the biſhop, in ſo far as concerned the 
faid proceſs and ſentence, to the eſtate wherein 
he was before the pronouncing of the ſame; 
eſpecially becauſe the ſaid proceſs was had and 
deduced during the time of the conference, 
whereupon his majeſty had conceived offence : 
with this proviſo, always that the biſhop ſhould 
obſerve what he promiſed in the premiſes, and 
.carry himſelf aunty: in his vocation in all 

time thereafter.” 
erer Archbiſſiop Spotſwood (who, hee his father, 
eonjeture, the ſuperintendant of Angus, loved the doc- 
| trine of the church of Scotland, but diſliked 
its government by a parity of preſbyters) is in- 
clined to think that James, by agreeing to*theſe 
conceſſions, which were ſo derogatory to the 
epiſcopal order, ſought only to temporize till 
he could find a proper opportunity to aſſert his 
own authority : but even this compliance did 
| not ſatisfy the Melvils, who inſiſted that the 
ol biſhop ſhould ſtand excommunicated, till he 
St ſhould 
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repentance. The more compliances James made, 
the higher did his clergy riſe in their demands. 
Secretary Maitland, who had acted as chancel- 
lor ſince Arran's flight, adviſed James to let his 
clergy follow their own courſes, becauſe they 
would ſoon become fo obnoxious to the public, 
that they would be driven out of the country. 
James difliked this advice on pretence of his 
care for the church; but, in reality, that he 
might have frequent opportunities to diſplay 
his theological learning by endeavouring to 
convert them. 

Notwithſtanding all the appearances of inde- 
pendency which James affected at this time, he 
was more than ever a dependant upon Eliza- 
beth. His affection for his mother was every 
day cooling ; and he was fo much in the hands 
of the Engliſh party, that the infamous Archi- 
bald Douglas, though his crime was notorious, 
was not only legally acquitted of being con- 
cerned in Darnley's murder, but appointed reſi- 
dent from James at the Engliſh court, to in- 
. tercede with Elizabeth for his mother's deliver- 
ance, though he was well known to be her ca- 
pital enemy. This ſhameful conduct could 
only be dictated by the golden bait which Eli- 
zabeth was every day diſplaying to James; and 
[ perceive that Douglas was at great pains to 
clear his conduct to Mary from all imputations 
Vor. VIII. X | | caſt 


80 153 
ſhould give public and evident proofs of his 4. 5. 1585: - 


Scandalous 
acquittal of 
Douglas. 
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A. D. 1585, 


The earl of 
Arran pur- 


ſued, but he 


eſcapes, 


THE HISTORY 
caſt upon him. That princeſs was then ſhut up 
from all intelligence but what her enemies 
pleaſed to allow her, and they winked at her 
correſpondence with Douglas, by which they 
perfectly gained their ends; for though Mary 


again and again refuſed to intercede for him, if 
he was concerned in her huſband's murder, yet 


his artful letters in his own vindication, pre- 
vailed upon her to recommend him to her ſon. 
Thus the unhappy Mary was rendered an in- 
ſtrument of her own deſtruction, | 
All the condu of James was of a like ten- 
dency, and enabled Elizabeth to ſtrike off Ma- 
ry's head with the greater ſafety. Randolph 
was once more the Engliſh miniſter in Scot- 
land, and he propoſed that James ſhould put 
the finiſhing hand to the offenſive and defenſive 
league between the two kingdoms, and which 
would have been concluded, had it not been for 
lord RuflePs death. He was likewiſe inſtructed 
to inſiſt upon Farnihurſt being delivered up to 
Elizabeth, and to ſettle the terms of the pen- 
ſion to be granted to Elizabeth under the title 
of a benevolence. Elizabeth offered hkewile to 
give a private letter to James, aſſuring him, that 
ſhe would do nothing in prejudice of his ſuc- 
ceſſion to the crown of England. While thoſe 
tranſactions were depending, it was diſcovered 
by James, that Arran had robbed him of jewels 
to the value of two hundred thouſand crowns. 
James 


OF SCOTL AWD 

James ordered the earl of Huntley to go in pur- 
ſuit of Arran, and recover the jewels. Hunt- 
ley narrowly miſſed ſurprizing Arran in Farly 
road, but he eſcaped to ſea in a ſmall pinnace; 
and I perceive that Arran, being returned to the 
road, ſent the chief jewel to James. 

While James was thus in the hands of thi 
Engliſh miniſter and faction, his country was 


harraſſed by civil broils. The earl of Eging. 
ton was baſely murdered by the Cunninghams, 


in a journey of pleaſure he had undertaken; 
and the peace of the Weſtern Iſlands was diſ- 
turbed by two gentlemen of the names of 
Mackonneil and Maclean. The Scotch border- 
ers were in arms againſt one another; and 
James was adviſed to renew the ancient po- 


licy of obliging their ſuperiors to give bail for 


the good behaviour of their vaſſals and te- 
nants. Upon the meeting of the parliament, 
every thing went according to the directions of 
the Engliſh party. The earl of Gowry's lady 
and children were reinſtated in their honours 
and eſtates. The earls of Montroſe and Craw- 
ford were continued in cloſe priſon; the go- 
vernment of Dumbarton caſtle. was given to 
lord Hamilton, as the high treaſurerſhip was 


to the maſter of Glamis ; and all other promo- 


tions and honours went in the ſame channel. 
James, who diſliked public commotions of 
ney kind, did all, he could, by meetings, 
A ban- 
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| A. D. 1685. 
Moyſes. 


Alrerations 
in Scotland. 


| 1586. 
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A. D. 1586. 


HE HISTORY 
banquets, and parties of pleaſure, to reconcile 
his great noblemen among themſelves; but 


ſeems, at this time, to have given up all con- 


cern for his unfortunate mother. 
In this manner paſſed the ſpring of the year 


1586. Elizabeth had ſupplied him with pre- 


ſents and horſes for his diverſion, and perhaps 
ſome money; but refuſed.to advance him his 
penſion until the definitive treaty between them 
was ſigned. Mary had ſtill friends about his 
perſon, who endeavoured to revive his filial af- 
fections. They remonſtrated to him the dan- 


gerous ſtate of Elizabeth's government at 


home; and that by his exerting a proper ſpi- 
rit he might command his own terms, and de- 
liver his mother. The French court would 
willingly have broken off the treaty between 
James and Elizabeth, with whom they were 


then upon a very indifferent footing ; and ſent 
over an embaſſador, Deſneval, and an agent, 


one Courcelles, to trayerſe the negotiation. 
They could not, however, prevail ; and in the 
beginning of June, James appointed Francis 
earl of Bothwell, great admiral of Scotland, 


Robert lord Boyd, and Sir John Hume of 


Coldinknows, to be his plenipotentiaries to 


treat with thoſe of Elizabeth, who were the 


earl of Rutland, the lord Evers, and Mr, Ran- 


þ dolph. They met at Berwick on the fifth of 


July, when the league offenſive and defenſive 
was 
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was concluded, in the terms which the reader “. 2568. 
will find in the notes *, James by ratifying 


| ® « Firſt, That both their majeſties finding by the courſe of 
the preſent proceedings in foreign parts, that divers princes, 
terming themſelves catholics, and acknowledging the pope's au- 
thority, were joined in confederacy for extirpating the true re- 
ligion, not only within their own ſtates and dominions, but alſo 

in other kingdoms, left they ſhould ſeem to be leſs ſolicitous for 
the defence thereof, than were their enemies, who thought to 
overthrow the ſame, have thought it neceſſary, as well for the 
preſervation of their own perſons, on whoſe ſafety doth the 
weal of their ſubjects depend, as for the better maintenance of 
the true ancient chriſtian religion which they now profeſs, to 


. join and unite themſelves in a more ſtrict league than bath been 
- | between any princes their progenitors. 
| “ Second, That they ſhould labour and procure by their beſt 
j endeavours, to draw the princes, profeſſing the ſame religion, to 
78 join and concur with them in the like defence thereof. 
5 « Third, That this league ſhould be offenſive and defenſive, 
N againſt all that ſhould attempt to diſturb the exerciſe of true 


religion within their kingdoms 3 ; notwithſtanding any former 
leagues of friendſhip or amity contracted with the ſame at- 
temptors. 

Fourth, That if any princes, or ſtate „ ſhould 
invade the realms and dominions of either of their majeſties, or 
attempt any injury againſt their perſon or ſubjects, upon notice 
thereof given or received, neither of them ſhould yield, aid, 
counſel, adviſe, or ſupport directly or indirectly, to the ſaid in- 
vader, notwithſtanding any conſanguinity, affinity, league, or 
treaty made, or to be made. 

« Fifth, That in caſe of invaſion they ſhould aid and aſſiſt 
each other in manner and form following. That is to ſay, if tbe 
realm of England ſhould be invaded by any foreign forces in 
parts remote from the realm of Scotland, the king, upon ſig- 
niſication made unto him by the queen of England, ſhould fur- 
niſh two thouſand horſemen, and five hundred footmen, or a 
leſſer number, as it ſhall pleaſe the ſaid queen to require, and 
ſhould cauſe them to be conducted from the borders of Scotland 
into any part of the kingdom of England, upon the charges of 
the ſaid queen. And in caſe the ſaid realm of Scotland be in- 
vaded in any part remote from the borders of England by any 
foreign force, the queen of England, upon requiſition made to 
her by the king, ſhould fur nich three thouſand horſemen, * 
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A. D. 1386. this treaty ſealed his mother's tragical doom, 
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to whom L am now to return. 


fix . 8 or a leſſer number, at the option of the 
faid king, and ſhall cauſe them to be conducted to any part of 
the realm of Scotland upon the king's charges. 

cc Sixth, That in caſe the invaſion ſhouid be upon the north 
parts of the realm of England, within ſixty miles of the borders 
ef Scotland, the king, being required by the queen, ſhould ga. 
ther all the forces he could make, and join with the Engliſh 
power for purſuing the ſaid invader, and keep them together for 
the ſpace of thirty days, or ſo much longer, (if it be required) 
as the ſubje&s of Scotland are ufually accuſtomed to ſtay in the 
fields for the defence of their own kingdom. 

« Seventh, That upon any invaſion, or trouble ariſing 1 in the 
realm of Ireland, the king, upon notice given him thereof, 
ſhould not only inhibit the repair thither of any of the inhabit- 
ants of Argyle, the iſles, and places adjacent, or any other parts 


of his dominions ; but alſo, if it ſhall happen that they or any 


of them ſhall go into Ireland with a number extraordinary, and 


in hoſtile manner, the king, upon ſignification of the ſame, 


fhould denounce them his rebels, and purſue them as traitors. 

« Eighth, That neither of their majeſties ſhould hereafter 
fupply, aſſiſt, or entertain the rebels or adverſaries of the other, 
nor permit them to reſide either privately or publicly in any part 
of their dominions ; but upon the firſt requiſition of the prince 
to whom they are rebels, they ſhould undelayedly be delivered 
according to the old leagues and treaties, and then expulſed forth 
of their dominions, and redreſs made for any injury they ſhould 
happen to commit during their abode in the ſame. 

“% Ninth, That all controverſies about matters of borders, or 
wrongs committed in the marches ſince the time of the king's 
accepting the government in his own p ſon, and by the ſpace 
of four years preceding, ould be friendly determined, and 
ſatisfied at the fight of commiſſioners, to be appointed on both 
hides, who ſhould meet at the marches within fix months after 
the date of the preſents, and decide thereupon. 

« Tenth, That neither of their majeſties ſhould enter into 
any league or treaty (without the conſent of the other, by letters 


ſigned with their hands under their privy-ſignet) with any 


other prince or ſtate whatſoever, to the prej judice of the preſent 
treaty. | 


„ Eleventh, That all former treaties betwixt their majeſties 
progenitors and both realms, notwithſtanding any diſcontinu- 


ance 
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The labyrinths of her negotiations both in A. D. 2586. 
England and with foreign powers are inex- aArrange- 
preſſible; and her correſpondence with Mor- 2 
gan, Paget, and her other agents, during this —_— 
and the preceding year, form of themſelves a 
large volume. All of them tend to the ſame 
purpoſe, that of procuring her deliverance 
from priſon by ſome means or other; but a re- 
cital of particulars would be endleſs. I ſhall 
therefore keep by the great outlines of her 
tragical hiſtory, without deſcending into mi- 
nuteneſles. 
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It is not to be denied, that the deteſtable Diſcoveries 
S made by 
doctrine of depoſing and murdering princes Walking, 
a upon papal bulls and excommunications, had bam. 
„ been carefully cultivated in the Engliſh ſemi- 
5 naries abroad, particularly at Rheims; and 9 
, when it worked upon a weak brain, it produ- 3 
* ced the moſt frantic reſolutions. Elizabeth | [ | 
d had ſeveral times eſcaped aſſaſſination by ſome 1 
5 of theſe enthuſiaſtic prieſts; but Charles Paget IF 
| | 3 
| 3" 
or ance thereof, ſhould ſtand in ſull force, ſo far as they ſhould not 7 
y's be found derogatory to the preſent treaty : and that this treaty Ii 
ce ſhould not infringe any league made by either -of their majeſties 1 
nd or their progenitors with other their friends and confederates in N 
th many time by gone, the cauſe of reiigion only excepted, wherein 1 
ter the preſent league is declared to be offenſive and defenſive, | 
„Twelfth, That both their majeſties ſhould confirm the 3 
. league by their oaths and great ſeals, which ſhould be inter- | 
ers changed, and mutually delivered to each other. 5 
any ” Thirteenth, laſtly, That the king, at his coming to the per- = 
SE fect age of twenty-five years, ſhould cauſe the preſent league to | 
be ratified by the ſtates of the kingdom ; like as the queen, at 
5 the fame time, ſhould cauſe it to be "confirmed i in her parliament 
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A. D. 1586. 
See Mur- 
den's Col- 
Actions. 


Letter from 
Mary to 
Charles Pa- 


tet, July 27. 


THE HISTORY 


and Morgan, as appears by their letters, were 
at great pains to diſſuade Mary from having the 
teaſt concern with ſo deſperate a ſet of men. 
Mary, in anſwer to their caution, acquainted 
them that ſhe would entertain no intelligence 
with any but the reſidents appointed by herſelf. 
Theſe were, her embaflador the archbiſhop of 
Glaſgow, Charles Paget and Morgan for France 
(if the latter was permitted to reſide in that 
country); the lord Paget and Sir Francis En- 
glefield for Spain; Dr. Lewis, or Morgan (if he 
was forced to leave France) for Rome ; Lig- 
gons, for the Low-Countries; and the lord 
Claude Hamilton, with Courcelles, for Scot- 
land. Walſingham perceiving that ſomewhat | 
was in agitation among the Engliſh Roman ca- 
tholics, ordered the moſt artful of his ſpies (one 
Maud) to pretend a violent attachment to 
popery, and to mingle in their councils, which 
he did, without being in the leaſt ſuſpected. 
Walſingham ſoon diſcovered that a prieſt (one 
Ballard) had been ſent to England from the 
feminary at Rheims, and that he was the chief 
agent for the Engliſh Roman catholics. Being 
a man of intrigue, and well acquainted with 
the heads of that religion both in England and 
Scotland, he was commiſſioned by them to go 
to France, and there to treat with Mendoza 
and the duke of Guiſe, for renewing the pro- 
ject of a deſcent upon England. Ballard met 
with a ready reception, and a meeting of Ma- 
. - Ty's 
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ry's friends in France, at which the pope's and A. p 2356. 
the duke of Parma's agents aſſiſted, was held. 

In this meeting, Charles Paget, who appears An don 
to have had the ſoundeſt head amongſt them, EO” 
diſapproved of any attempt being made upon 
England, during Elizabeth's life. His opinion, 
howeyer, was over-ruled ; and Ballard was ſent 
back in a military dreſs to England, to con- 
cert meaſures with the party for favouring the 
invaſion. Ballard met with great encourage- 
ment, and the heads of the Roman catholics 
imparted the reſult of their conſultations to 
Mary, and ſhe referred them to Mendoza and 
1 the pope's agent. Her diſpatches at this time 
prove that ſhe had been rendered deſperate by 
her harſh treatment, and the length of her 
confinement. She preſſed all her agents at fo- 
reign courts to inſiſt upon ſomething being at- 
tempted for her deliverance without farther 
negotiating or trifling; and ſhe dropt ſome ex- 
preſſions as if ſhe had not been well uſed by 
her friends abroad, thro' their procraſtinations 
and timidity. 

While Ballard was abroad, he was informed Babington 
by the archbiſhop of Glaſgow of a Derby- 2 
ſhire gentleman, one Anthony Babington, with vice. 
whom he had been acquainted in his travels, 
who was a violent papiſt, and entirely devoted 
to Mary's ſervice. Babington had been re- 
commended, before Ballard was embarked in 

her affairs, to Mary both by the archbiſhop 
Vor. VIII. * and 
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A. P. 1586. and Morgan; and upon his return to England, 


while ſhe was in the earl of Shrewſbury's cuſ- 


tody, he had, by his fine parts and addreſs, 


been of ſingular ſervice to her by managing 
her correſpondence with her friends, When 
ſhe was removed to the cuſtody of Paulet, 
Babington, either through diſobligation, diſ- 
couragement, or difliculty, dropt his connec- 


tions with Mary; but his zeal for her ſervice 


was now reanimated, and rendered ſtronger 


Chan ever by Ballard. Babington being in- 
formed that one Savage had been ſo heated by 
the diſcourſes of Romiſh prieſts, that he had 
devoted himſelf to murder Elizabeth, envied 


him the glory of the action, and prevailed 


with Savage to admit five of his (Babington's 
friends) to be his affociates in the murder. He 


likewiſe laid down a ſcheme for railing a hun- 


Artful prac- 
tices of 
Walfing- 
ham. 


dred gentlemen, who were to deliver Mary by 
force from her impriſonment ; and many diſ- 
patches paſſed both in England and abroad on 
the ſubject of the intended invaſion. Mary 
very poſſibly thought that Babington was too 
precipitate ; and impatient as ſhe was for her 
liberty, ſhe deſired him and his friends to de- 


ſiſt from all violent attempts till they were aſ- 


ſured of aſſiſtance from abroad, and heard of 


an inſurrection which had been N in 
Ireland. 


Walſingham's amazing genius for politics 
intrigue made him maſter of all Babington's 


ſchemes, 
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ſchemes, and thoſe of Mary's other friends, as A. D. 1386. 
ſoon as they were propoſed. His ſpy, Maud, 
informed him of all that had paſſed between 
Mendoza and Ballard, and the other Engliſh 
fugitives abroad. One Polly, who had been 
ſtrongly recommended to, and was ſo entirely 
truited by, Mary that he was in all Babing- 
ton's ſecrets, being gained by Walſingham, 
betrayed them to that miniſter. Gifford, 
a prieſt, who managed the correſpondence 
between Mary and Babington, which paſſed 
in cypher, was gained over in like man- 
ner, and brought to Walſingham all their let- 
ters. A dexterous decypherer, one Phillips, 
explained them; and Walſingham, after tak- 
ing copies of chem all, employed one Gre- 
gory, who ſealed them up fo artfully, that it 
could not be perceived they had been opened 
and then returning them to Gifford, he deli- 
vered them according to their original direc- 
tions, Neither Mary nor any of the conſpira- 
tors ſuſpected that they were now within an 
inextricable toil, The hopes of foreign af- 

ſiſtance being ſomewhat weakened by delay, 
Babington, in order to quicken the invaſion, 
reſolved to go over in perſon to the continent. 
That he might more effectually ſerve his party, 
he offered to rank himſelf among the nume- 
rous Roman catholic ſpies whom Elizabeth enter- 
1 tained abroad; and promiſed, that if Walſing- 
ham would give him a paſsport, he would ſend 
f T1 => a 
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A,D. 1536. him intelligence of all that paſſed among Mary's 


friends. Walſingham promiſed him the paſs- 
port; but deſired him to guard himſelf againſt 
the government's ſpies, who perhaps might in- 
form againſt him, in which caſe he muſt be 
brought to a trial, to preſerve his credit with 
his own party. | 
Babington acquainted Ballard, who was to 
have attended him abroad, with all that paſſed 
between himſelf and Walſingham. Towards 
the end of July, Babington received a letter in 
Mary's cypher, deſiring him to deliver a packet 
that had come from Morgan, and had been 
given to him by the French embaſſador's ſe- 
cretary. Babington, not donbting that the 
letter came from Mary, gave the bearer the 
packet, and with it a letter informing her of 
all that had paſſed between him and Ballard, 
and inſiſting upon ſuitable rewards being given 
to the gentlemen whom he had engaged in 
her ſervice; and if they ſhould fail, to their | 
poſterity. While Babington was waiting for 
the return of Willingham, who was abſent 
from London, he reviewed his band of confpi- 
rators, and {ſuited to each the part he was to 
act. One Abington, whoſe father had been 
formerly cofferer to Elizabeth, Barnwell, a 
gentleman of quality in Ireland, and Savage, 
who has been already mentioned, readily un- 
| dertook the murder, and bound themſelves by 
an oath to kill Elizabeth, Tilney, one of the 
band 
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ſhire gentleman, were ſtartled at firſt at the 
thoughts of murder; but they were ſoon re- 


conciled to it by Ballard's prieſtly ſophiſtry, 
and joined with the other four. Babington 
and Ballard, who knew their men, carefully 


concealed the murdering ſcheme from thoſe 
conſpirators who they thought could not be 
brought to imbrue their hands in their ſove- 
reign's blood, but willingly undertook to aſſiſt 


in delivering Mary from her impriſonment. 


Among thoſe were Edward Windſor, and a 
Devonſhire gentleman of fortune, one Saliſbury. 

All the conſpirators were enthuſiaſts for the 
Roman catholic religion, brave, handſome, and 
young. Babington took care to keep up their 
ſpirits and reſolution by frequent meetings, 
which often ended in intemperance; and the 


theme of their diſcourſe always turned upon 


the glory of their attempt, and the merit of 
reſcuing injured innocence ; not without exul- 
tations upon the noble proſpect that was reſerv- 
ed for them and their poſterity, in caſe they 
ſucceeded. They became, at laſt, ſo much 
intoxicated with vanity, that the portraits of 
the ſeven murdering conſpirators were sketched 
out upon canvas; and when Polly privately 
thewed the piece to Elizabeth, ſhe immediately 
recolleted the face of Barnwell. Happening 
ſome days after to walk abroad, ſhe ſaw*him ; 
and turning to Hatton, captain of her guard, 


cc Am 
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band of penſioners, and Tichburn, a Hamp- . 


Progreſs of 
the ſame. 
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A. D. 1 586. 


Carnden. 


2 


T HRE HIS TORT 
c Am I not (ſaid The) finely attended, when I 
have not a man in my company who wears a 
ſword ?” But though Elizabeth and her mi- 
niſter Walſingham were poſſeſſed of more than 
ſufficient evidence againſt the conſpirators, 
they had diſcovered nothing that could affect 
Mary's life; nor indeed did it ever appear that 


ſhe was in the ſecret of the murdering part of 


their plot. Walſingham, to bring her within 
the ſtatute of aſſociation lately paſſed, which 


rendered it death for her to be concerned in 


any attempt upon the life of Elizabeth, tam- 
pered with Paulet to ſuffer Gifford the prieſt 


to corrupt one of his domeſtics to betray Mary. 


It is diſco- 
vereds 


Panlet declined this; but he agreed that Gif- 


ford ſhould bribe a fellow in the neighbour- 


hood, who had been employed by Mary to 
manage her correſpondence through a hole in 
the wall of her priſon, which was ftopt up by 
x looſe ſtone. The fellow accordingly commu- 
nicated all the letters from or to Mary to Gif- 
ford, who carried them to Walſingham, and 
He made the ſame uſe of them as he had of her 
others. = 


Elizabeth began now to think that Wal- 


lingham might ſpin the thread of his policy 
too fine, and ſhe peremptorily ordered that 


Ballard, whom ſhe conſidered as the moſt dan- 


gerous of the conſpirators, ſhould. be appre- 


| hended in Babington's houſe, and committed 


to priſon ; which was done, This did not dif- 
Concert 


OF SCOTLAND. 
concert Babington, who imagined that it pro- 


ceeded from the officiouſnefs of the ſpies and 


informers whom Wallingham had advifed him 
to guard againſt, and that miniſter encouraged 


his miſtake. He bribed, however, one Scu- 
damore, a companion of Babington, to watch 


his motions; and at a certain time he ſent him 
2 note, deſiring he would be more than ever 
obſervant of his charge. The latter, through 
Scudamore's inadvertency, read the nate along 


with him, and that night made his eſcape. The 
conſpirators were now fully convinced that 
their plots were diſcovered, and for ſome time 
wandered about both in town and country in 


mean diſguiſes ; but they were purſued ſo hotly, 
that all of them except Windſor were taken, 
and brought up to London. Upon their ex- 


aminations while in priſon, they could fix no 
_ guilt upon Mary, farther than that ſhe and Ba» 


bington had uſed to correſpond together; nor 
did it appear that Babington had ever ſeen. her 


write. On the thirteenth of September, ſeven 


of the eonſpirators, among whom were Ba- 
bington and Ballard, were arraigned ; and 


having pleaded guilty, they were executed. 


with all the rigour of the ſentence pronounced 
againſt traitors. Seven others were convicted 


next day, and executed, but leſs rigroully ; 


and all of them died repenting that part of. 
their conſpiracy which regarded the murder of 
Elizabeth : . 


Mary,. 
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Elizabeth 


embroils 
the affairs 


of France, 
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Mary, during the proſecution of the con- 
ſpirators, was at great pains to clear herſelf by 


her letters to Elizabeth, and otherwiſe, from 
all ſuſpicion of being concerned in their aſſaſ- 


finating ſchemes; but her doom was now fixed; 


for Elizabeth was determined, at all events, 
to bring her to the ſcaffold, A favourable op- 
portunity now preſented. A reſolution had 


been taken by the Guiſes, who were at the 


head of the French league, if Henry the third 
ſnould die without iſſue, to place the cardinal 
of Bourbon upon the throne of France, in- 


ſtead of the king of Navarre, who was the 


true heir according to the Salic law. That 
prince appealed to Elizabeth, who promiſed to 
aſſiſt him; but the queen- mother, for family- 
reaſons, taking part with the Guiſes, a civil 


war was kindled in France, in which the prince 


of Conde took part with the king of Navarre; 
and Elizabeth having ſupplied the Hugonots 


witli; ſome money, engaged the proteſtant 


princes of Germany in their favour; ſo that 
the Guiſes found themſelves in no condition 
to fulfil the promiſes they had made to Mary 
and her friends. The court of Spain was ſo 


much intereſted in the civil war of France, 


that Mary was equally diſappointed from that 
quarter; and the king of Denmark having 


offered his mediation between Elizabeth and 


his Catholic majeſty, ſhe ſeemed diſpoſed to ac- 


cept of it, that ſhe might ſtrike off Mary's 


kead with the greater ſecurity. 


OF SCOTLAND. 

As a preparative for that cataſtrophe, it was 
reſolved in Elizabeth's council, and by the 
advice of Leiceſter, who, while he remained in 
the Low Countries, was Mary's mortal enemy, 
to tranſport her to Fotheringay caſtle in North- 
amptonſhire ; and the care of conducting her 
thither was aſſigned to her keeper, Paulet. The 
favourable diſpoſition of the gentlemen of the 
counties through which ſhe was to paſs to- 


wards Mary, rendered her removal a matter of 


ſo much difficulty, that the lord - treaſurer, 
Burleigh, took the pains to draw up with his 
own hand a paper of inſtructions, marking 
out the different ſtages of her journey; but 


none of them in the direct road to Fotherin- 


gay caſtle, till ſhe ſhould be brought thither by 
a ſhort, ſudden, turn. Paulet, by the help of 
thoſe inſtructions, performed his commiſſion 
with great dexterity ; which gave Elizabeth ſo 
much ſatisfaction as to draw from her the fol - 
lowing letter, from which the reader may ea- 
fily gueſs the ſituation of her mind, and how 
very determined ſhe was, notwithſtanding her 
ſolemn proteſtations to the contrary, to have 
the blood of the unhappy Mary, 

. To my faithful Amias, 

« My moſt careful and faithful ſervant, God 
reward thee treble-fold in the double for thy 


moſt troubleſome charge, ſo well diſcharged. 


If you knew, my Amias, how Kindly, beſides 
dutifully, my grateful heart accepteth your 
Vor. VIII. "TO double 


A,D. 1536, 
Mary re- 


moved to 
Fotherin- 
gay caſtle, 


Letter of 
Elizabeth 
to Paulet. 
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a. b. 1586, double labours and faithful actions, your wiſe 


orders and ſafe-· conduct, performed in ſo dan- 
gerous and crafty a charge, it would eaſe your 


travel, (troubles write over head) and rejoice 
your heart. And (which I charge you to carry 
this moſt juſt thought) that I cannot balance, 
in any weight of my judgment, the value I 
prize you at: and ſuppoſe no treaſure to coun- 
tervail ſuch a faith; and condemn myſelf in 
that fault which I have committed, if I reward 
not ſuch deſerts; yea, let me lack, when 1 


have moſt need, if I acknowledge not ſuch a 


merit with 2 reward non omnibus datum. 


But let your wicked miſtreſs know, how | ; 
with hearty ſorrow her vile deſerts compel 


thoſe orders; and bid her, from me, aſk God 


forgiveneſs for her treacherous dealing toward 


the ſaver of her life for many years, to the in- 
tolerable peril of her own. And yet, not 
content with ſo many forgiveneſſes, muſt fall 


again ſo horribly, far ſurpaſſing a woman, 


much more a _. princeſs. Inſtead of excuſing 
whereof, not one can ſerve, it being 1o plainly 


confeſſed by the actors of my guiltleſs death. 
Let repentance take place; and let not the 
fiend poſſeſs, ſo as her beſt part be loſt; which 
I pray, with hands lifted up to him, that may 
both fave and ſpill, with my loving adieu, 
adieu, and prayer for thy long life, your aſ- 


ſured and loving ſovereign in heart, by good 
deſert induced, 


„ Elizabeth Regina,” 
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After Mary's arrival at Fotheringay caſtle, u gh 
her treatment was barbarous beyond prece- treatment 
dent, and almoſt beyond belief, Sir Thomas ET 
Gorges was ordered by Elizabeth to inform = 
her as to the fates: of Babington and his aſſo- 
ciates. He pretended that her letters which 
had been intercepted, directed to Babington, 
Mendoza, Paget, Englefield, and other Eng- 
| liſh exiles, would undoubtedly convict her of 
being concerned in the conſpiracy againſt Eli- 
zabeth's life; that it appeared from them that 
ſhe had recommended the earl of Arundel and 
his brothers, with the young earl of North- 
umberland, to head the inſurrection in Eng- 
land; but that ſhe had cautioned them not to 
take the field till they were certain of foreign 
aſſiſtance, and till (as we have already ſeen) 
ſome commotions were raiſed in Ireland. It 
happens fortunately for the memory of Mary 
that the chief of thoſe letters are ſtill pre- 
ſerved; and that though ſhe there expreſles 
the ſtrongeſt anxiety for her liberty, yet ſhe is 
entirely ſilent as to the aſſaſſination plot. With 
regard to the other charges, the was ſo far 
from denying them, that, as I have already 
mentioned, ſhe juſtified them, becauſe, as a 
ſovereign princeſs, ſhe was not ſubject to the 
laws of Englane, and was at liberty to uſe all 
means for her deliverance. We cannot there- 
fore ſee with what propriety the reverend 
editor of a collection of State Papers, ſays in 
3 his 
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She is 
robbed of 
all her 
jewels. 


Latter from 
Paulet. 


and ill of a paralytic diſorder ariſing from her 
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his preface, that they throw a very unfavour- 


able light on the conduct of Mary. 
Let a candid reader peruſe them, and he 


will not be able to fix upon a ſingle paſſage 


that is not juſtified by the ſtricteſt laws of ho- 


nour. It was not enough for Mary's enemies 
to reſolve upon her death, unleſs it was pre-' 


ceded by the moſt mortifying and violent cir- 


cumſtances of diſgrace. Elizabeth remembered 
Mary's promiſe that her laſt words ſhould be 
' thoſe of a queen; and ſhe could not bear her 


magnanimous perſeverance in fulfilling it, 
Great as Elizabeth was, ſhe had a ſtrong tincture 
of low, feminine, envy ; and ſhe even wantonly 
endeavoured to ſubdue Mary's high ſpirit by 
multiplying her hardſhips and diſgraces. Pau- 
let had orders to ſtrip her of her money: 
calling to his aſſiſtance one Bagot, they 
burſt into Mary's room, who was then in bed, 


confinement. He demanded her money in the 
moſt ruſhan-hke manner; and upon her re- 


| fuſing to deliver up the key of her cabiuet, 


he brought crows and hammers to break it 
open. Mary upon this delivered up her key; 
and Wade ſeized between five and fix thou- 


ſand crowns in ready money. After this, he 


confined her ſervants to their ſeveral rooms, 
which he likewiſe ſearched for money, till he 
ſhould receive orders from court for their be- 
ing diſcharged from their attendance on their 
miſtreſs, 


„ on 8600 T4. a 


Mary had two ſecretaries, . Nau and Curr, the 4. U. 2586. 
ae 2 French, and the latter a Scotchman; PR 
but neither of them poſſeſſed with, courage trial. 
or conſtancy ſufficient to endure the rack, and 
therefore the evidence they gave againſt Mary 
(if any) ought to go for nothing. Their cham- 
bers were in like manner rifled ; their papers 
and perſons ſecured, and both of them ex- 
amined in order to fix upon Mary the. charge 
of being concerned in Babington's- aſſociation 
plot. Elizabeth's: next deliberation (now that 
ſhe was poſſeſſed of all the evidences and pa- 
pers that ſhe could deſire) was in what man- 
ner, and under what denomination, Mary 
ſhould be tried. Two methods were ſug- 
geſted : the firſt was to try her upon the gene- 
ral words of the ſtatute of the twenty · fifth of 
Edward the third, „ whereby he is made 
guilty of treaſon who ſhall compaſs or ima- 
gine the deſtruction of the king or queen, 
raiſe war in his or her dominions, or adhere to 
his or her enemies,” The other was to try 
her by the aſſociation act of the twenty-ſeventh 
of Elizabeth, the ſubſtance of which we have 
already rehearſed. The latter method was 
approved of, becauſe, when that a& paſſed, 

Mary was in England, and, according to the 
lawyers, owed a local allegiance to queen Eli- 
zabeth. The deſignation under which ſhe was 
to be tried (for Elizabeth would not ſuffer her 
to be tried as a private perſon) came next un- 
der 
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THE HISTORY 


A. B. 1586. der conſideration. The lawyers were of opi- 


nion that no foreign name of dignity could 


be primarily taken notice of by the Engliſh 
law, though it might by an © alias dicta,“ which 


went for nothing after the perſon was cer- 
tainly and properly deſcribed. They therefore 
rejected her title of the queen of Scots, and 


deſigned her in the commiſſion which was iſ- 


ſued for her trial, © Mary daughter and heireſs 
of James the fifth, lately king of Scotland, 
and commonly called queen of Scots and dow- 
ager of France.” Elizabeth agreed to this ex- 
pedient; but affected to be ſtruck with the re- 
monſtrances of Bethune the French embaſ- 
ſador; * that Mary, like Elizabeth, was an 


anointed, independent, princeſs; that one 
equal could not have power over another; 


and that while ſhe was in England, her actions 
were cognizable only by the law of nations.” 


The anſwer to thoſe remonſtrances was, that 


Mary had been depoſed from her kingdom; 
that ſhe Had voluntarily relinquiſhed it ; and 
that ſhe was feodary to the crown of England; 


and that in the caſe of every ſovereign inanother 
ſovereign's territories, he or ſhe was to be con- 


ſidered but as a private perſon. It was like- 


wiſe urged, that every perſon living in Eng- 


land was ſubject to its laws; and that, even by 
the civil law, ſhe might be tried for treaſon. 
The laſt opinion was attempted to be ſup- 
ported by ſome caſes drawn from the pope's 

decretals 
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decretals and the civil law; and to prove how *. 2888. 
impertinent and inconcluſive they were, I have, 
in the notes *, given the opinion of Dr. Va- 
lentine Dale, the greateſt civilian then in Eng- 
land, in a letter to lord Burleigh. Upon the 
whole, I AF, \ venture to affirm A it was ridi- | 
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* © Pleaſeth it your lordſhip to Wa your opinion iſ: 
ſuredly, quod delinquens punitur loco delicti, nulla dignitatis/ 
habita ratione. It may pleaſe your lordſhip to conſider theſe. 

| words following of the pope's own writing, in flementina paſ- 
toralis de reindicata, which he made expreſly to revoke the ſen- 
tence of Henry the ſeventh againſt king Robert of Sicily. 

15 Quod fi punitio criminis intra diſtrictum imperialem com- 
miſſi ad imperatorem forſan pertinuiſſe aſſeratur; verum eſt 
quidem, fi in eodem diſtricti fuiſſet inventus delinquens, &c. fo: 
that in the preſent caſe, the party being in the ſame territory 
where the crime was committed, the pope himſelf confeſſeth the 
concluſion and aſſertion of the emperor to be true, and yet the 
civilians do write, that in the very caſe of king Robert of Si- 
cily, which was out of the territory of the emperor at the time 
of the ſentence, juriſtæ debent & tenentur ſequi factum impera- 
toris, & non papæ. 

It may pleaſe your lordſhip alſo to call to remembrance, 
that when all the civilians were conſulted in the biſhop of Roſs's 
caſe, it was reſolved, quod legatus punitur in loco delicti, fi de- 
linquat tempore legationis, non obſtante legati privilegio. And 
indeed the very text of the civil lawyers is plain in the cafe, L. 
non actio fi legati, F. de judiciis legati ex delictis in legatum 
commiſſis coguntur judicium Romæ pati; five ipſi admiſerint, 
five ſervi eorum, and yet legatus ſuſtinet perſonam ſui princi- 
pis; and of all men the moſt privileged, ipſo jure gentium. 

« If it may be any ſatisfaction unto her majeſty, or if her 
majeſty be deſirous to be fully reſolved in this point, your lord- 
ſhip may aſſuredly inform her majeſty of the premiſſes, as it ſhall 
ſeem to your lordſhip moſt convenient. Nihil enim eft in toto 
jure certius, what doubt ſoever any man do make of it. And 
thus I have not to trouble. your lordſhip any further. 

At London, the ſixth of October, 1586, 
| Your lordſhip's moſt humble, 
Valen. Dale.” 
Strype, vol. gil»p. 365. 
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THE HISTORY 


A.D. 2536, culous in the crown lawyers to ſay that Mary, 


who, ever ſince her firſt arrival in England, 
had been kept a cloſe priſoner, enjoyed the 
protection of the laws, or that her local reſidence 
in England, under a forced confinement, ſub- 
jected her to be tried by the laws of that king- 
dom. But I am now to attend the ann | 
of the court of Scotland. 

James continued to be fo infatuated by his 
Engliſh penſion, that for ſome time he had not 
only dropt all thoughts of his mother, but 
had taken her mortal enemies into his moſt 
inmoſt councils. Among them was Archibald 
Douglas, who continued ſtill to be his reſident 
in England with the maſter of Gray, and both 
of them had ſold themſelves to Elizabeth. 
Fontenay, the French embaſſador at his court, 
as appears from his letter to Mary of this 
year's date, had attempted to bring James to 
ſign the inſtrument for aſſociating his mother 
with him in the government, and for taking 
ſome vigorous reſolutions towards her deli- 
verance; but the anſwers of James to all his 
propoſals were ſo cold and evaſive, that he loſt 
all hopes of ſucceſs, Nothing was ſo terrible 
to Elizabeth as the thoughts of a war with 
Scotland at this time; and I perceive from the 
State Papers that her creatures fed James 
with the ridiculous hopes of marrying Eliza- 
beth herſelf, and being declared by the Eng- 
liſh parkament her heir and ſucceſſor. Many 

other 


OF SCOTLAND, 
other Baits of the ſame kind were throwtt out 
to him; but when he certainly underſtood 


that preparations were making for trying his 


mother for life; it gave a ſhock to his nature. 


The following is part of a letter from the maſ- 
ter of Gray to his confederate Archibald 


Douglas. His (James's) opinion is, that it 


cannot ſtand with his honour that he be a con- 


ſenter to take his mother's life; but he is con- 
tent how ſtrictly ſhe be kept, and all her old 
knaviſh ſervants hanged, chiefly they who be 


in hands. For this you muſt deal very warily 


to eſchew inconveniencies, ſeeing neceſlity of all 


honeſt mens affairs requires that ſhe were ont 


of the way.” Two days after, Gray writes 


that James was content the law ſhould go for- 8 


ward againſt his niother, her life being ſafe; 
and that he would gladly wiſh that all foreign | 


princes ſhould know how ill ſhe has behaved to- 


wards Elizabeth, and that ſhe receives favour 


through her clemency. By a letter from James 
himſelf, directed to his mother's fecretary 


Nau, about the ſame time, he orders him to 


make up ſome differences that had fallen out 


between Mary and the counteſs of Shrewſbury; 
but refers further particulars to Archibald 
Douglas, whom he deſires her to truſt as 
himſelf. „ 

After reading the above extracts, the reader 
can ſcarcely doubt of the meanneſs of James, 
and the duplicity of his miniſters, There is 

Vol. . Aa too 
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A. D, 7586. 
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THE HISTORY 


A. D. 1586. too much reaſon to believe, that the reſent- 
ment which he afterwards ſeemed to expreſs on 


account of his mother's trial and execution, 
was, at beſt, but affected, and meant only to 
keep up appearances with Mary's party in Scot- 
land, who ſilently reproached him for his tame- 
neſs. This gave Elizabeth, at firſt, ſome ap- 
prehenſions; but they were quieted by Doug- 
las, who privately adviſed her to ſtrike the 
blow, for which Elizabeth was now fully pre- 
pared; and a commiſſion, which the reader 


* find in the notes 's with the names and 


1 Elizabeth by the grace of God, of England, France and 


Ireland, queen, defender of the faith, &c. To the moſt reve- 
rend father in Chriſt, John, archbiſhop of ane primate 


and metropolitan of all England, and one of our privy- Council; 

and to our truſty and well beloved Sir Thomas Bromley, knight, 
chancellor of England, and one of our privy- council; and alſo 
to our truſty and well beloved William, lord Burleigh, lord 
treaſurer: of England, another of our privy-council ; and alſo 
to our moſt dear couſin, William, lord marquis of Wincheſter, 
one of the lords of the parliament ; to our moſt dear couſin Ed- 
ward carl of Oxford, great chamberlain of England, another of 
the lords of the parliament ; and alſo to our moſt dear couſin 
George, earl of Shrewſbury, earl marſhal of England, another 


of our privy- council; and to our moſt dear couſin Henry, earl of 


Kent, another of the lords of the parliament; and alſo to our 
couſin Henry, earl of Derby, another of our privy-council ; and 
to our moſt dear couſin Edward, earl of Rutland, another of 
the lords of the parliament ; and to our moſt dear couſin Am- 
broſe, earl of Warwick, maſter of our ordnance, another of our 


privy-council; and to our moſt dear couſin Henry, earl of Pem- 


broke, another of the lords of the parliament ; and alſo to our 
mot dear couſin Robert, earl of Leiceſter, maſter of our horſe, 
another of our privy- council; and to our moſt dear couſin Hen. 


ry, ear] of Lincoln, another of the lords of the parliament ; 
and alſo to our moſt dear couſin Anthony, viſcount Montague, 


another of the lords of the parliament ; and to our truſty and 
well beloved Charles, lord Howard, 'our high admiral of Eng- 
land, 


OF SCOTLANG mn 
employments of her judges, was iſſued for try- 4. p. 1556. 
ing Mary. The reader will there ſee, that out 


land, another of our privy-council; and to our truſty and well 
beloved Henry, lord Hunſdon, our lord chamberlain, another 
of our privy-council ; and alſo to our truſty and well beloved 
Henry, lord Abergavenny, another of the lords of the parlia- 
ment; and to our truſty and well beloved Edward, lord Zouch, 
another of the lords of the parliament ; and alſo to our truſty 
and well beloved Edward, lord Morley, another of the lords of 
the parliament ; and to our truſty and well beloved William, 
lord Cobham, lord Warden of our cinque-ports, another of 
our privy-council ; and alſo to our truſty and well beloved Ed- 
ward, lord Stafford, another of the lords of the parliament ; and 
alſo to our truſty and well beloved Arthur, lord Grey. of Wil- 
ton, another of the lords of the parliament ; and alſo to our 
_ truſty and well beloved John, lord Lumley, another of the lords 
of the parliament ; and alſo to our truſty and well beloved John, 
lord Stourton, another of the lords of the parliament ; and to 
our truſty and well beloved William, lord Sandes, another of 
the lords of the parliament; and alſo to our truſty and well be- 
loved Henry, lord Wentworth, another of the lords of the par- 
liament ; to our truſty and well-beloved Lewis, lord Mordaunt, 
another of the lords of the parliament; and to our truſty and 
well beloved John, lord St. John of Bletneſho, another of the 
lords of the parliament ; and alſo to our truſty and well beloved 
Thomas, lord Buckhurſt, another of our privy-council ; and 
to our truſty and well beloved Henry, lord Compton, another 
of the lords of the parliament, and alſo to our truſty and 
beloved Henry, lord Cheyney, another of the lords of the parlia + 


f ment; to our truſty and beloved Sir Francis Knolles, knight, trea- 
5 ſurer of our houſhold, another of our privy- council; and alſo 
- to our truſty and beloved Sir James Crofts, knight, comptroller 
: of our ſaid houſhold, another of our privy-council; and to our 
truſty and beloved Sir Chriſtopher Hatton, knight, our vice- 
ur f ! | 
chamberlain, another of our privy-council ; and alſo to our 
_ truſty and beloved Sir Francis Walſingham, knight, one of our 
pa principal ſecretaries, another of our privy-council ; and alſo to 
. | our truſty and beloved William Davidſon, eſq. another of our 
ox principal ſecretaries, and of our privy-council ; and alſo to our 
. truſty and beloved Sir Ralph Sadler, knight, chancellor of our 
4 auchy of Lancaſter, another of our privy- council; and alſo to 
ng- our truſty and beloved Sir Walter Mildmay, knight, chancellor 
8. of our exchequer, another of our privy-council; and to our 


A2 2 truſty 
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4. p. 1486, of forty-one judges ſeventeen poſleſſed places 


THE HISTORY 


. truſty and beloved Sir Amias Paulet, knight, captain of our iſle 


of Jerſey, another of our privy- council; and to our truſty and 
beloved John Wolley, eſq. our ſocretary for the Latin tongue, 
another af our privy- council; and alſo to our truſty and be- 
loved Sir Chriſtopher Wray, knight, chief juſticer aſſigned for 
the pleas to be holden before us; and to our truſty and beloved 
Sir Edmund Anderfon, knight, our chief juſticer of the bench ; 
Sir Roger Manwood, knight, our chief baron of our exchequer ; 
Sir Thomas Gawdy, knight, one of our juſticers aſſigned for the 
pleas to be holden before us; and William Periam, one of our 
juſticers of the. bench, aevcting, &c. Then (not to write it all 
down verbatim) after the recital of the a& made the laſt year, 
thus it follows: Whereas fince the end of the ſeſſion of par- 
hament, viz. fince the firſt day of June, in the twenty-ſeventh 


' year of our reign, divers things have been compaſſed and 


imagined tending to the hurt of our royal perſon, as well by 
Mary, daughter and heir of James the fifth king of Scots, 


and commonly called queen of Scots, and dowager of France, 


pretending a title to the crown of this realm of England, as by 
divers other perſons, with the privity of the ſaid Mary, as we 
are given to underſtand ; and whereas we do intend and re- 
ſolve, that the foreſaid act ſhall be in all and every part thereof 


duly and affectionately put in execution, according to the tenor 


of the ſame, and that all offences aboveſaid, in the act above- 


ſaid, mentioned as afore is ſaid, and the oireumſtances of the 


ſame, ſhall be examined, and ſentence or judgment thereupon 


given, according to the tenor and effect of the ſaid act; to you 


and the greater part of yan, we do give full and abſolute power, 
licence, and authority, according to the tenor of the ſaid act, to 
examine all and ſingular matters compaſſed and imagined, tend- 


ing to the burt of our royal perſon, as well by the foreſaid Mary, 


as by any other perſon or perſons whatſoever, with the privity of 
the ſaid Mary, and all circumſtances of the fame, and other of- 


fences whatſoever aboveſaid, in the act aboveſaid (as afore ig 


ſaid) mentioned, and all circumftances of the ſame, and of every 
of them, and thereupon according to the tenor of the act aforeſaidy 


to give ſentence or judgment, as upon good proof the matter 
ſhall appear to you. And therefore we command you, that you 


do at fuch certain days and places, which you, or the greater 

part of you, ſhall, for that purpoſe, fet and agree upon, dili- 
gently proceed upon the n in form aforeſaid, &c. 
Cambden, P. 5˙2˙ 
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immediately under Elizabeth; others were un- A. n. . 
der the laſh of the government, as being ſuſ- 
pected papiſts; and inſtant ruin muſt have fol- 
lowed their differing in opinion from the other 
commiſſioners, The remaining part of the 
_ commiſſioners were privy-counſellors or judges 
in Weſtminſter-hall, who in thoſe days were 
removeable from their ſeats at pleaſure. The 
firſt meeting of the commiſſioners at Fother- 
ingay- caſtle was on the eleventh of October, 
Mildmay and Paulet, who were two of her 
moſt violent enemies, preſented her with Eliza- 
beth's commiſſion, and letters for her trial. 
She read them with a becoming dignity, and 
complained bitterly of the hardſhips of her 
caſe. Her long impriſonment, ſhe ſaid, and 
her ſedentary life, had deprived her of the uſe 
of her limbs; that what ſhe had foreſeen had 
happened, as the aſſociation act was originally 
meant for her deſtruction. She next, gently, 
reflected on Elizabeth for having lately, with- 
out her privity, concluded à treaty with her 
ſon; and ſhe refuſed, as ſhe was a ſovereign 
| princeſs, to be tried as a ſubject. She declared 
that ſhe was ignorant of the laws and conſti- 
tutions of England, where ſhe could have no 
| peers; and pemonſtrated how unjuſt it was to 
try her, a ſingle, helpleſs, woman, who had 
; none to plead her cauſe, and was deprived of 
all the means of defence, by her enemies ſeiz- 
ing her papers, the only evidences of her inno- 
| | cency. 
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A.D, 3586, cency. She added, with a noble ſpirit, that 


ſhe diſdained a lie; nor would ſhe deny, that, 
thinking herſelf warranted by her wrongs, ſhe 
had thrown herſelf upon the protection of fo- 
reign princes. Next day, ſhe ſaid that ſhe did 
not conceive herſelf to be ſubje& to the laws of 
England merely, as Elizabeth had. written to 
her, for having enjoyed her protection, be- 
cauſe ſhe had never enjoyed ſuch protection; j 
nor had ſhe ever an opportunity of knowing 
what the laws were. 

Mary's reſolute behaviour put her judges to 
2 fland; for they were at a loſs how to proceed, 
if ſhe ſhould continue to diſpute the validity 
of their commiſſion. She was attacked in 
their turns by the lawyers and the great officers 
of ſtate. The former threatened to proceed 
againſt her as in abſence, if ſhe continued to 
diſpute their commiſſion ; and Burleigh, in a 
ſtudied harangue, recounted to the court the 
ſeveral kindneſſes ſhewn to the priſoner by 
Elizabeth. Mary heard his ſpeech with a con- 
temptuous, but juſt, diſdain, She demanded 
to know by what law they intended to pro- 
ceed. As to that named in the commiſſion, 
ſhe obſerved that it was made, and meant, pur- 
poſely againſt herſelf; and that they had no 
civilians in the kingdom who could try her by 


any law but that of England, to which ſhe 


was determined not to ſubmit. She offered, 
however, to clear her conduct in a full parlia- 
ment, 


OF SCOTLAND. 13 
ment, or even before the commiſſioners them» A. D 586. 
ſelves, but not judicially. She was anſwered 
by Hatton in a florid, ſophiſtical, manner; 
and, at laſt, perceiving that her judges would 
certainly proceed againſt her, and fearing that 
her making no defence might be conſtrued into 
a tacit acknowledgment of guilt, ſhe conſented 
to anſwer before the commiſſion under a ſtrong 
proteſtation, ſaving her own rights and dig- 
nity. This was a fatal ſtep in Mary; but how 
could ſhe avoid it, circumſtanced as ſhe was, 
without friends or advice, and betrayed by 
thoſe to whom ſhe ought to have truſted for 
ſafety ? 

The trial then proceeded with a ſhew of 
ſolemnity and order. Mary repeated her pro- 
clamations, and renewed her proteſts, The 
capital charge urged againſt her by the crown 
lawyers was her being concerned in, or hav- 
ing knowledge of, Babington's conſpiracy. Had 
they fairly made good this, it would have 
brought her under the act of the twenty-ſeventh 
of Elizabeth, upon which ſhe was tried ; but 
all they produced to ſupport it was Babington's 

_ own confeſſion while under ſentence of death, 
and ſome copies of letters ſaid to have been 
written by her to Babington; and though not 
ſo much as pretended to be of her hand, were 
drawn up ſo as to agree with his confeſſion, 
Among the other abſurdities with which thoſe 
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l, letters were ſtuffed, one was, her deſiring Ba- 
a bington 
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2 p. 2556. bington to apply to the earl of Northnmber- 


land, who was but a boy, and to the earl of 
Arundel, who was a cloſe priſoner, for affiſ. 
tance. Upon mention of the Howard family, 
Mary, who till then had continued unmoved, 
burſt into tears: * Alas! ſaid the, how much 
has that noble houſe of Howard fuffered for 
my fake !” She then again folemnly denied her 
| being concerned with Babington in the aſſaſſi- 
mation plot ; and when a letter was produced 
_ written in her cypher approving of it, ſhe 
politryely declared that it never was written by 
her, or by her order; and took notice, that as 
Wallingham, who, though one of her judges, 
was her avowed enemy, and was in poſſeſſion of 
her cyphers, it was eafy for him to forge ſuch 
a letter for her deſtruction. She ownB$d that 
ſhe had been earneſt with Elizabeth to mitigate 
the penalties of the catholics ; and that fhe had 
obeyed the dictates of nature in endeavouring 
to engage her friends to deliver her:“ But, 
faid ſhe, I would not purchaſe the higheſt feli- 
city on earth with the ſmalleſt taint of blood, 
far leſs with that of a queen and a ſiſter,” She 
concluded this part of her defence with farther 
proofs of the falſhoods alledged' againſt her, 
and drew from Walſingham a moſt ſolemn 
aukward apology of his own fincerity and im- 
partiality, which all who heard him diſbe- 
lieved. 

The crown lawyers next vrefſed her ſecre- 


tary 


OF SCOTT L AWDR : 185 
tary CurPs depoſition as an evidence of her 4. p. 2586. 
guilt. I have more than once obſerved how 
little regard ought to be paid to confeſſions ex- 
torted either by the fear or feeling (for they 
are both the ſame) of the rack. There cannot 
be the leaſt queſtion that the confeſſions of Ba- 
bington, Ballard, Nau, and Curl (if they made 
any) were extorted from them in-that manner. 
Mary acknowledged that ſhe always believed 
her two ſecretaries to be honeſt men; and if 
they had accuſed her in their depoſitions to 
have dictated an anſwer to Babington's letter, 
they had committed two great faults; the firſt, 
in violating the oath of ſecrecy which they 
had taken to her at their admiſſion; and ſe- 
condly, in inventing ſo deteſtable a calumny 
againſt her, their ſovereign and their miſtreſs; 
and all that can be drawn from it amounts to 
no more than that it comes from two perfidi- 
ous men. © And, O good God! (ſays ſhe) in Aicken- 
what a deſperate condition is the majeſty and Lies. 
ſafety of princes, if they depend upon the writ- 
ings and witneſſes of their ſecretaries, who are 
ſubje& to all the frailties that other men are 
ſubje&t to! Why did they not bring my ſecre- 
taries before me to atteſt it to my face, which 
lam confident they durſt not do? But (conti- 
nues ſhe) you are noble lawyers and judges 
to put Babington to death without bringing 
him before me; to open his mouth by torments 
to tell a lie; and then to ſhut it up for ever 
You ve * © *WH againft 
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* againſt the truth. And if my ſecretaries be 


alive, why do you not (as I have ſaid) bring 
them before me ? 
. « And as to the invading 80 England, I ac- 
nued, knowledge I did require the aid 5nd aſſiſtance 
of foreign princes for reſtoring me to my li- 
berty; and in this, I think, I did nothing but 
what nature does ſuggeſt to every one. Who is 
not deſirous of liberty that are in thraldom? 
I am no ſubject to your queen: I have been 
theſe many years her priſoner. The many of— 
fers I have made to her have been rejected; my 
ſickneſſes have encreaſed on me; and I have 
been denied aid and afliſtance in them. And 
is it ſuch a crime in me as deſerves your conſi- 
deration, to deſire to be ſet at liberty? And laſt- 
ly, as to the giving over her kingdom to the 
king of Spain, the very mentioning of it (ſaid 
_ ſhe) is a ſufficient refutation of it; I had not 
my poor perſon at my diſpoſal, much leſs my 
kingdom. Beſides, it is very well known, 
that it is not in my power to transfer my king- 
dom, which is an hereditary kingdom, and of 
right belongs to my own ſon after my death.” * 
* « And here I muſt advertiſe my reader, that as to this laſt ar- 
ticle, that I have an atteſted copy, under the Engliſh commif- 
ſaries hands, of her letter to Mendoza, wherein ſhe promiſes to 
transfer the kingdom to his maſter, which they pretended to 
have found, with many other letters, when they ſeized upon 
her perion and all her papers: all which atteſted copies of theſe 
letters, T had from the right honourable the earl of Balcarras, 
who found them in his charter-cheſt, his grandfather being ſe- 


cretary to king James - and at the deſire of the ſaid noble earl, 


I have lo oiged them in the Lawyer's Library. Now, 1 leave it s 
"ihe 


OF SCOTLAND. 70 
Notwithſtanding this declaration, there is 4. p. 2586. 
ſtrong reaſon to believe that Mary had, at 
times, encouraged the king of Spain to be- 
lieve that ſhe would declare him her heir, and 
make over to him her right both to the crown 
of Scotland and England. But whatever opi- 
nion his catholic majeſty and his counſellors 
might have of, Mary's power to take ſuch a 
ſtep, ſhe certainly conſidered it as illegal and 
ineffectual ; and there is no room to doubt 
that all her offers of that kind were drawn 
from her to engage his catholic majeſty more 
deeply in her intereſt. Let me add, that had 
the charge been true, it was ridiculous to men- 
tion it, unleſs it could have operated to con- 
vict Mary of having been engaged in Babing- 
ton's conſpiracy to murder Elizabeth. Mary, 
however, being farther preſſed by Burleigh 
upon the fubje&t of transferring her crown, 
acknowledged that a prieſt, whom ſhe did not 
name, had talked to her on that head; that 
ſhe knew the Spaniard thought that, next to 
herſelf, he had the beſt right to the crown of 
England, She admitted that ſhe had held a 
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oh correſpondence in cyphers with many Roman 

niſ⸗ 5 | | 

— 40 catholics abroad ; and that ſhe had recom- 

d to | | 8 | | 

pon the reader to judge, if it be any ways probable, that they ſhould N 

heſe find them with her; or if it be more reaſonable to believe them Mt 

rras, than her, who, when they were produced, denied them to be any i It 

g ſe⸗ of her's, and with her dying breath affirmed, that ſhe had never 80 

earl, done any thing that was prejudicial either to the kingdom or her | "lt 

Jt N ſon.” Mackenzie, vol. iii. p. 346. 1 
t 8 
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4. D. 1586. mended ſome of her friends to the pope and 


THE HISTORY 


foreign princes ; but ſhe thought herſelf as 
juſtifiable in that, as Elizabeth was in corre- 
ſponding with proteſtants. 

The lawyers then proceeded to che joint con- 
feſſions of Nau and Curl, which indeed were 
the circumſtances that bore the hardeſt upon 


her; but ſhe again ſolemnly declared her in- 


nocence; and that if ſhe was to be affected by 
any thing that appeared in the papers pro- 


duced againſt her, the matter had been in- 


ſerted by her ſecretaries without her know- 
ledge, She then preſſed the court that they 


might be confronted with her; but this fair 
requeſt, in which the meaneft felon would 


have been indulged, was denied to Mary. She 
was not even permitted to make uſe of her 
own private notes and memorandums, tho” 
ſhe ſaid that they were abſolutely neceſſary to 
aſſiſt her recollection in making her defence. 
Her ſpeech ſeemed to make a deep impreſſion 
upon her judges, prepoſſeſſed and prejudiced 


as they were againſt her; which Burleigh ob- 


ſerving, he charged her with correſponding 
with Morgan, who, he ſaid, had ſent over 
Parry to kill Elizabeth, and to whom ſhe had 
given a penſion, Mary anſwered with the 
greateſt truth and dignity, that Morgan had 
faithfully ſerved her, and ſeverely ſuffered for 
her; that therefore ſhe had allowed him 2 


* but that ſhe had been ſo far from en- 
couraging 


OF SCOTLAND, 189 
couraging him in any attempts againſt Eliza- A. D. 888. 
beth's perſon, that ſhe had done all ſhe could 
to divert him from them. The behaviour of 

Burleigh on this occaſion is the more diſinge- 
nuous and inexcuſable, as Morgan's letters to 
Mary were then in his poſſeſſion, and have been 

ſince printed from his own family archives. 
Mary then obſerved, that the Engliſh miniſ- 
ters complained, with a very ill grace, of any 
penſion ſhe had allowed to Elizabeth's enemies, 
ſince Elizabeth had given Grey, and the Scots 
about the perſon of her ſon, penſions to make 
them her (Mary's) enemies. Burleigh endea- 
voured to evade this charge, by pretending 
that Elizabeth had only granted James a pen- 
ſion to enable him to ſupport his royal dig- 
nity, becauſe his revenue had been lately im- 
paired through the miſmanagement of his 
miniſters. ; 
Mary's letters to Englefield, Paget, Men- 
doza, and others, concerning the intended in- 
vaſion, were next produced; but Mary very 
properly obſerved, that they were entirely fo- 
reign to her trial, unleſs they could prove her 
to be acceſſary to Babington's aſſaſſination- plot. 

She obſerved, that ſhe never had denied that, 
after all the fair advances ſhe had made for 
obtaining her liberty had been rendered abor- 
tive, ſhe had recourſe to foreign princes for 

a obtaining her deliverance. She bemoaned the 

en- hardſhips ſhe had undergone, and the indigni- 
| ties 
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Mary clears' 
herfelt upon 
her trial. 


A. D. 1536. 


THE Kenn 
ties ſhe then ſuffered, by being forced to ap- 
pear as a criminal before a foreign tribunal; 
by being ſubjected to hear her royal character 


ſtained by the breath of petulant lawyers, 


whoſe trade it was to deal in ſophiſtry and de- 
famation; and by her being ſhut out from all 
acceſs to her ſiſter's favour, and her undoubted 


rights of ſucceſſion. She put them in mind, 


that ſhe did not even then intend to appear as 
2 common criminal, but as an injured prin- 
ceſs; that ſhe did not chuſe to plead her cauſe, 
but to vindicate her innocency, and the ma- 
jeſty of all crowned heads. She obſerved, that 
innocency itſelf was not ſafe from the blaſt of 
malice; and ſhe touched upon the ſuſpicions 
into which Elizabeth herſelf had fallen, on 
account of Wyat's rebellion in the late reign. 
She next, with great paſſion, added, that tho 
ſhe was ready to pay her own blood for the 
happineſs of the catholics, yet that ſhe would 
abhor to purchaſe. it with the life of the 
meaneſt ſubject. 
« She next cleared herſelf from the imputa- 
tion thrown upon her by her enemies, as if 
ſhe had been an obſtinate enemy to the prote- 
ſtant religion. She put the court in mind that 
there was a time when ſhe ſhewed herſelf open 
to conviction in favour of the Reformation; 
but her enemies dreaded this ſo much, that 
they would never ſuffer her to be inſtructed in 
the fame, She concluded with a moſt pathetic 
appeal 
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appeal of her innocency to God, and with 4. b. 2586. 
committing her cauſe to him and the foreign 
princes of her kindred. She renewed her pro- 
teſtation, that ſhe did not mean to appear as a 
criminal; ſhe demanded to have an advocate, 
who, by his learning, might clear up ſome 
points to which ſhe could not ſpeak; and ſhe 
lamented her fate, that the court had given 
evident indications of their being prejudiced 
againſt her, Upon Burleigh's endeavouring 
to vindicate the intentions of the commiſſion- 
ers and the lawyers, Mary put him in mind 
how little credit was due to men influenced 
by the fear of the rack, or by the hopes of 
court favour. She again demanded that her 
ſecretaries might be brought face to face in 
court, and that ſhe might have the uſe of her 
papers. 

Burleigh, to whom Elizabeth chiefly truſted 
for the management of this irregular and in- 
famous procceding, flatly refuſed Mary that 
favour, by pretending that the charge againſt 

her was reſtricted to what ſhe had done ſince 
the nineteenth of June. He inſiſted upon th® 
. confeſſion of her ſecretaries . and Babington, 
who he ſaid had never been put to the rack; 
but without ſaying that he never had been 
threatened with it. All this while the pre- 
tended confeſſions of Babington and the two 
ſecretaries ſtood unauthenticated by any proof 
of their AE their real confeſſions; though | 
they 
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192 THE HIS TO AT 
4. p. i586. they ſerved as the ground - work of all the 
proſecution againft Mary, if we except the 
letters produced in cypher, which were ſaid, 
but not proved, to be written by her order, 
which Mary denied. In ſhort, through the 
whole proceeding we cannot diſcern the 
ſmalleſt veſtige of a legal trial. Burleigh next 
aſſumed the character of a privy-counſellor, 
and endeavoured to prove that Mary might 
have been at liberty, had not Morgan, during 
the laſt treaty for her freedom, ſent over Parry 
to murder Elizabeth. This allegation againg 
Morgan is extremely improbable; nor can we 
find the ſmalleſt trace of it in the very copious 
correſpondence he had with Mary ; but allow- 
ing it to be true, was Mary's life to anſwer for 
the crimes of another perſon reſiding in ano- 
ther kingdom ? for no evidence was ſo much 
as offered to prove that Morgan acted by her 
command or deſire, Letters from the two 
Pagets were produced, in order to fix upon 


FRA mk. @£Aoa 


her the charge of inviting the Spaniards to b 
invade England; and cardinal Allen in another c 
Etter, told her, that her cauſe had been re- 5 
commended to the prince of Parma, and called 1 
her < his moſt dread ſovereign lady.” Mary J 
obſerved, that none of thoſe letters proved & 
that ſhe was concerned in any plot to murder x; 
Elizabeth; and that ſhe was not anſwerable, tc 
though ſhe was a catholic herſelf, for the im- M 
25 8 5 or ſentiments of thoſe of that per- A 

T 


ſuaſion. 
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ſuaſion. She again owned, that, broken as 4. p. 2386. 
ſhe was by her long and unjuſt confinement, 

ſhe had not declined the offers of foreign aſ- 

ſiſtance; and that ſhe had even entered into 

ſome n treaty, which ſhe ſaid ſhe had al- 

ways diſliked, for conveying to the king of 
Spain her own right to the crown of England. 
Burleigh laid hold of thoſe conceſſions; and 

demanded of Mary, as if ſhe had been a com- 

mon felon, whether ſhe had any thing more 

to urge in her own defence ? Mary, upon this, 

roſe, and demanded, with an air of majeſty, 

that ſhe ſhould be heard either in a full par- 

lament, or before the queen and her council, 

No anſwer was made to this requeſt ; and, ac- 

cording to the inſtructions which had been 

given by Elizabeth, the court was adjourned 

to the  twenty-fifth of October, to {it in the 

Star-chamber at Weſtminſter, 

All the commiſſioners, excepting the earls of 
Shrewſbury and Warwick, attended on that 
day; and Mary not being preſent, her two ſe- 
cretaries were brought into court, where they 
made declarations of whatever her enemies 
wanted to ſay. This formality being paſled, a 
ſentence, under the hands and ſeals of all the 
commiſſioners preſent, was recorded in the 
following terms: „By the unanimous aſſents 
and conſents they do pronounce and deliver 
this their ſentence and judgment, at the day 
and place laſt above recited, and ſay, that ſince 

Vor. VIII. "GE the 
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A.D. 1526, 


Her ſen- 
tence is con- 
firmed by 
parliament, 


FHEWIISTORY 
the concluſion of the aforeſaid ſeſſion of par- 
liament, in the commiſſion aforeſaid ſpecified, 
namely, ſince the aforeſaid firſt day of June, in 
the twenty-ſeventh year aforeſaid, and before 
the date of the ſaid commiſſion, divers matters 


bave been compaſſed and imagined, within this 


realm of England, by Anthony Babington and 
others, with the privity of the ſaid Mary, pre- 
tending a title to the crown of this realm of Eng- 
land,' tending to the hurt, death, and deſtruc- 
tion of the royal perſon of our ſaid lady the 


queen. And, alſo, that ſince the aforeſaid firſt day 


of June, in the twenty-ſeventh year aforeſaid, 
and before the date of the commiſſion afore- 
ſaid, the aforeſaid Mary, pretending a title to 
the crown of this realm of England, has com- 
paſſed and imagined, within this realm of Eng- 
land, divers matters tending to the hurt, death, 
and deſtruction of the royal perſon of our ſove- 
reign lady the queen, contrary to the form of the 
ſtatute in the commiſſion aforeſaid ſpecified.” 


The commiſſioners ſoon after this ſentence 


was paſſed, publiſhed a declaration, importing, 
that the ſaid ſentence did nothing derogate 
from James, king of Scots, in his title and ho- 
nour ; but that he was in the ſame place, de- 
gree and right, as if the ſaid ſentence had never 
been pronounced. On the twenty-ninth of 
October a parliament met; and the public of 
England were deluded into the moſt dread- 
ful apprehenſion of the conſequences, if the 

death 


10 


put 
ore 


cor 
tair 
tive 
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death of Mary ſhould be delayed. Elizabeth 4. 5 18. 
affected all the horrors of reluctance to ſign 
a dead warrant for her ſiſter- queen and couſin; 
but ſhe artfully magnified the guilt of which 

| ſhe had been convicted, and the dangers to 
which ſhe and the nation muſt be expoſed to, 
ſhould Mary eſcape. She opened the parlia- 
ment, by a commiſſion; and her chancellor, 
Bromley, in conſequence of her plan of diſſi- 
mulation, harangued the houſe of peers with a 
long, fulſome, ſpeech in praiſe of Elizabeth, and 
acquainting them that the parliament was ſum- 
moned not for money, but to take the ſenſe of 

the members concerning the execution of the 
queen of Scots, now that ſentence was pro- 
nounced againſt her. Puckering, one of Mary's 
moſt bloody enemies, being choſen ſpeaker of 
the houſe of commons, on the ninth of No- 
vember, the two houſes having had previous 
conferences together, Babington's letters, and 
Mary's ſuppoſed anſwers, with the ſentence _ 
againſt her, were read, and the ſentence was 

85 approved of both houſes. A form of a peti- 

tion was moved for, and agreed to, in the 


* houſe of commons, to perſuade Elizabeth to 
e put Mary to death; and the ſame was, with 
er great ſolemnity, preſented to Elizabeth by the 
of committees of both houſes. The petition con- 
1 tains nothing but a dull, unſupported, invec- 


ive, grounded upon the proceedings of the 
he . "WEL com- 
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1 HISTORY 


4. 5. 1556. commiſſioners againſt Mary; and the prayer of 
it was as follows: “ We do moſt humbly be- 


ſeech your moſt excellent majeſty, that, as 
well in reſpe& of the continuance of the true 
religion, now profeſſed amongſt us, and of the . 
ſafety of your moſt royal perſon and eſtate, as 
in regard 2f the preſervation and defence of 
us, your moſt eig, dutiful, and faithful ſub- 
jects, and the whole commonweal of this realm, 


it may pleaſe your highneſs to take ſpeedy or- 


der, that declaration of the ſame ſentence and 


judgment be made, and publiſhed by procla- 


mation, and that thereupon direction be given 


for farther proceedings againſt the ſaid Scgttiſh 
queen, according to the efiect and true mean- 
ing of the ſaid ſtatute; becauſe, upon adviſed 
and great conſultation, we cannot find, that 
there is any poſſible means to provide for your 
majeſty's ſafety, but by the juſt and ſpeedy ex- 
ecution of the ſaid queen the neglecting where- 
of may procure the heavy diſpleaſure and pu- 
niſhment of Almighty God, as by ſundry ſevere 
examples of his great juſtice in that behalf, 
left us in the ſacred ſcriptures, doth appear. 


And if the ſame be not put in preſent execution, 


we, your moiſt loving and dutiful ſubjects, 
ſhall thereby (ſo far as man's reaſon can reach) 
be brought into utter deſpair of the continu- 
ance amongſt us of the true religion of Al 
mighty God, and of your majeſty's life, and 

| the 
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the ſafety of all your faithful ſubjects, and the 
good eſtate of this moſt flouriſhing common- 


weal.“ | | 
Mary being informed of the parliament's con- 


firming the ſentence of her death, wrote the 


following moving letter to Elizabeth. 
„% Madam, 

« I give thanks to God with all my heart, 
who, by the ſentence of death, hath been 
pleaſed to put an end to the tedious pilgrimage 
of my life. I deſire not that it may be pro- 


longed, having had too long a time to try the 
bitterneſs of it. I beſeech your majeſty, 


ſince I am to expect no favour from ſome zeal- 
ous miniſters of ſtate, who hold the firſt places 
in your councils, I may receive from you only, 
and from no other, theſe following favours. 
In the firſt place, I deſire, that ſince it is allowed 


me to hope for a burial in England, that 1 


may be decently interred, according to the rites 
and ceremonies of the catholic church, of which 


1 am a member, and in which faith all your 


predeceflors and mine lived and died; and 
when my enemies are fatisfied with the ſhed- 
ding of my blood, that my fervants may be 


allowed to carry my bones into France, to be 


there interred, with the bones of the queen 
my. moſt honoured mother. Secondly, I be- 


ſeech your majeſty, in the apprehenſion which 


have of the tyranny of thoſe to whoſe power 
| | 1 you 


* 
A. D. 15856. 


Mary's let- 
ter to queen 
Elizabeth. 
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4. b. 556. you abandon me, that I may not ſuffer in any 
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private place, but in the view of my ſervants 
and other people; who may give a teſtimony of 
my faith, and of my obedience to the true 
church, and defend this period of my life, 
againſt the falſe reports which my adverſaries 
may contrive againſt me. In the third place, 
I require, that my ſervants who have attended 
on me with great fidelity, during ſo many 
afflictions, may have free leave to return where 
they pleaſe, and enjoy thoſe ſmall legacies, 
which in my laſt will, my poverty hath be- 
queathed to them. I conjure you, madam, 
by the blood of Jeſus Chriſt, by the nearneſs 
of our conſanguinity, by the memory of 
Henry the ſeventh our common father, and 
by the title of a queen, which I carry to my 
grave, not to deny me thoſe reaſonable de- 


mands, but by one word under your hand, to 


grant me an aſſurance of them, and I ſhall die 
a8 l lived, - FX 
Your moſt affectionate ſiſter, 
Mary R.“ 
Elizabeth paid no regard to this moving 
letter ; but heard, with pleaſure, a long, looſe, 
frothy, ſpeech, made by Puckering, the ſpeak- 
er of the houſe of commons, to perſuade her 
to take off Mary's head. This ſpeech has 
been preſerved by Sir Simon D'Ewes; and 
it would diſgrace the page of hiſtory to in- 
ſert 
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OF SCOTLAND. 199 
ſert it here. Elizabeth, in her anſwer, acted A. D. 1848. 
with the moſt exquiſite hypocriſy ; for while 
ſhe ſeemed to plead for milder meaſures, ſhe 
was ſuggeſting the ſtrongeſt reaſons ſhe could 
invent, to juſtify the ſevereſt, She ſaid, 
« that though Mary was juſtly condemned, 
yet if the would truly repent, and no man 
would undertake her cauſe, and if my life 
alone (continued ſhe) depended hereupon, 
and not the ſafety and welfare of all my 
people, I would, I proteſt, unfeignedly, wil- 
lingly, and readily pardon her. Nay, if Eng- 
land might, by my death, obtain a more 
flouriſhing condition, and a better prince, I 
would moſt gladly lay down my life; for, 
for your ſakes it is, and for my people's, 
that I defire to live.” Elizabeth even pro- 
ceeded to that pitch of diſſimulation, as 
to pretend, that the act upon which Mary 
was tried and condemned was made for her 
benefit, in order to put her upon her guard 
not to be guilty of any attempt .upon her 
(Elizabeth's) life. She added, © that ſhe had 
declined to come to that parliament, not 
through fear of being aſſaſſinated, but leſt 
the mention of Mary's practices might en- 
creaſe her trouble; but (continued ſhe, with 
matchleſs art,) I will now tell you a farther 
ſecret (though it be not uſual for me to blab 
forth in other caſes what I know). It 1s not 
long 
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THE HISTORY 


4. D. 1536, Tong ſince theſe eyes of mine ſaw and read 


an oath, wherein ſome were bound to Kill 
me within a month. Hereby I fee your 
danger in my perſon, which I will be very 
careful to prevent.” - She then puts him in 
mind of their aſſociation, intimating, that 


whatever tenderneſs ſhe might expreſs, yet 
that their engagements would not ſuffer them 


to ſtop ſhort of Mary's blood; and concludes 


with irreſolution how to proceed, and a 


prayer, that God would enlighten her ſo as to 
proceed for the belt. 

This diſſimulation anſwered all the ends that 
Elizabeth propoſed ; for when the commons 
returned to their houſe, they now more than 
ever determined upon the execution of Mary. 
Elizabeth ordered Hatton to ſignify that ſhe 


would be glad it any milder meaſure could 


be found out to proceed againſt Mary than 


taking her life. This pafled unanimouſly in 
the negative; and a conference was held be- 


tween the committees of both houſes. The 


lords were far from being ſo clear as the com- 
mons were as to the neceflity of Mary's exe- 


cution, and warm debates paſſed upon the 
ſubje&t; but the dread of Elizabeth's diſplea- 
ſure over-ruled all other conſiderations ; and 


when the ſpeaker reſumed the chair, it was re- 


ſolved, without a contradictory note, to peti- 
tion Elizabeth that Mary ſhould be Pub to 
death. 


OF SCOTLAND. 


. Crofts the comptroller, and Knolles the trea- 4. p. 2386. 


ſurer of the houſhold, next moved that the 
houfe ſhould go to prayers, to implore God 
that he would put it into Elizabeth's heart to 
murder Mary, by ordering her head to be cut 
oft; and if I ſhould ſeem to deviate from the 
gravity of hiſtory, the reader will find in the 
note an extract of D'Ewe's Journal X, by which 
it appears that the houſe were enjoined to uſe 
a private form of prayer for the ſame pious 
_ purpoſe. ' But ſtill it appears, that, in the con- 


ferences, Mary's friends had urged ſome me- 


thods for reſtraining her from doing any preju- 
dice to Elizabeth; and the commons ſeemed to 
be apprehenſive, leſt, at their next applica- 


* Mr, Comptroller ſhewing his full aſſent and good liking 
of the {aid concluſion, touching the proſecution of the ſaid pe- 
tition only, and of none other courſe at all, as well in his former 
delivery thereof upon treaty of the ſaid cguſe, as now at this 
preſent, declared farther, that he thinketh himſelf to have been 
in ſome of his late former ſpeeches in that matter miſtaken and 
miſconceived by ſome of this houſe, rather of 1gnorance in 
them (he thinketh) than of any evil diſpoſition and purpoſe 
and fo affirming earneſt and devout prayer to God, to incline 
her majeſty's heart to the petition of this houſe as a thing much 
importing, he moveth that ſome apt and ſpecial courſe of prayer 
to that end might be deviſed and fet down by ſome of this houte, 
and be not only exerciſed here in this houſe every day, but aiſo 
by all the members of this houſe elſewhere abroad, and alſo pri- 
vately in their chambers and lodgings. i 

« Mr. Treaſurer liking well the motion and good meaning of 
Mr. Comptroller, touching prayer to be exerciſed as before, 
ſhewed, that fit prayers for that purpoſe, and extant in print, 
are already uſed in this houſe, and ſo may alſo be by the mem- 
bers of the ſame privately by themſelves, and doth willingly wiſh 


the ſame to be ſo executed accordingly.” D'Ewe's Journal, p. 
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THE HISTORY 


4. b. 1586. tion to Elizabeth, ſhe might urge ſome of tlioſe 


methods. To provide againſt that, a com- 
mittee was appointed to draw up anſwers to 
them all; and on the twenty-third of Novem- 
ber they were repeated in the houſe by the ſo- 
licitor-general. He proved, ſays the jour- 
nal, by invincible reaſons, that neither by ex- 
pectation of reformation in the diſpoſition of 
the Scotch lady, if the queen's majeſty ſhould 


ſpare her life, nor yet by ſafer or ſtronger 
guarding of her perſon, nor by her promiſe 


upon word or oath, nor by the hoſtages of 
other princes, her allies, nor by her baniſh- 
ment, nor by the revocation of the pope's 


bull, nor yet by the bonds or word of a prince, 
or of any or all the princes her allies, nor by 


any other way or means whatſoever, other 
than by the ſpeedy execution unto death of 
the faid Scottiih queen, the ſafety or continu- 
ance of the true religion, of the moſt royal 
perſon of the queen's majeſty, and of the 
peaceable ſtate of this realm, can in any ways 


be provided for and eſtabliſhed.” After this 


ſpeech, Mr. Knivet, a member, offered a 


Writing concerning the queen of Scots, pro- 


bably in her favour; but the courtiers pre- 
vailed on the houſe not to receive it. In ſhort, 


the fate of Mary was determined ; and both 


houſes attended Elizabeth, to let her know 
that they could think of no other way to ſave 
her and her people from deſtruction, but by 
putting 


te; 


OF SCOTLAND. 


putting Mary to death. Elizabeth's anſwer, A. P. 2586. 
which I think has appeared in none of our 


hiſtorians, was of a piece with the reſt of her 
conduct, and is ſo remarkable, that I will give 
it a place here: © If (faid ſhe) I ſhould fay 
unto you, that I mean not to grant your pe- 


tition, by my faith I ſhould fay unto you 


more than, perhaps, I mean. And if I ſhould 
ſay unto you, that I mean to grant your peti- 
tion, I ſhould then tell you more than 1s fit 
for you to know. And thus I muſt deliver 
you an anſwer anſwerleſs,.” _ f 


On the ſecond of December the parliament J 


was adjourned to the fifteenth of February, in 
conſequence of a reſolution taken by Elizabeth 
to put Mary to death in the intermediate time; 
but the proceedings of James in Scotland, as 
well as of Mary's friends in France, gave her 
great diſquiet. Fontenay, the French agent, 
was ſtill in Scotland, and ſeems to have been 
a ſincere, zealous, friend to Mary. He thought, 
that by reſuming the project, to which James 
had agreed, of aſſociating her with himſelf in 
the government, that her life might ſtill be 
ſaved, He preſented the articles of aſſociation 
to James, who ſeemed perplexed how to pro- 
ceed, but with an apparent indifference as to 
his mother's life or ſafety. Decency, however, 
obliged James to difſemble, and to give Fon- 
tenay vague undetermined anſwers to every 
head of his negotiation, as the reader may per- 
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He ſends 
new embaſ- 
ſadors to 
England. 


1 HISTORY 


A.D.1536. ceive from the paper which he tranſmitted to 
Myrden, Þ. 
„ 


Mary, and which is publiſhed. It is curious, 
but long; and Fontenay himſelf ſays that he 


wrote it contrary to Mary's orders, whng had 


forbidden him to correſpond; with hen any 
more by letters; fearing, I ſuppoſe, they might 
be intercepted. The matter, notwithſtanding, 
was of ſuch importance, that he ventured to 
tranſgreſs her commands. Though Fontenay 
diſguiſes the baſe tergiverſation of James in 


this diſpatch; and ſays, that had the duke of 
Lenox filled the place of the earl of Arran, 


James would have acted and ſpoken in a dif- 


ferent manner, yet it is eafy to ſee a bad heart 


through the whole proceeding ; nor can I be- 
lieve that he was then fincere in his endeavours 
to ſave his mother's lite. 

His continuing fo infamous a. wretch as 
Archibald Douglas in his employment of reſi- 
dent at the Engliſh court, contrary to the ſenſe 
of all Mary's true friends, ſufficiently proves 
his duplicity. Finding his great nobility exaſ- 
perated to the laſt degree at his inactivity, and 
cailing out to be led to the field againſt the 
murderers of their queen, he ordered Doug- 
las to remonſtrate more peremptorily than ever 
with Elizabeth. The latter had too good in- 
telligence not to know that James was, in a 
manner, forced to make uſe of thoſe appear- 
ances; and ſhe. put Douglas off with evaſive 
anſwers, even by, his own ſuggeſtions. James 
| finding 
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finding the ; neceſſity of ſuſpending the “. . 56. 


agency of Douglas, named an inſignificant 


young courtier, one Keith, to join him at the 
Engliſh court. 


of Mary's execution; which being refuſed, he 


preſented her with a letter from James, which 
fell little ſhort of a declaration of war, in caſe- 
ſhe ſhould put his mother to death. Elizabeth 


treated this letter, as coming from a penſioner, 


with the utmoſt indignation ;-and ſhe flew out 


in a paſſion againſt Keith, which her courtiers 
had ſome difficulty to. pacify. 

Keith very honeſtly informed James how:i in- 
effectual his application had been; and James 
nominated the earl of Bothwell and the maſ- 
ter of Gray to be his embaſſadors. Bothwell 
would have willingly accepted of the commiſ- 
ſion ; but Elizabeth refuſed to receive him in 
a public character, on pretence of. his having 
been guilty of ſome hoſtilities upon the bor- 
ders in time of peace. I cannot difcover the 


reaſon why James did not appoint another no- 
Inſtead of that, 


bleman to be his embaſſador. 
he continued the maſter of Gray, and joined 
with him Sir Robert Melvil, (brother to the 
ſuppoſed author of the Memoirs) a worthy 
well-meaning gentleman, but without weight 


or dignity to execute ſuch a commiſſion. I 
perceive from the State Papers, that Douglas 
as Well as Keith was ſtill continued Teſident, 


or, 


Keith ſeems to have been in 
earneſt; and demanded of Elizabeth a reſpite 
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Their au · 
dience of 
Eb zabeih, 


THE HISTORY 


* D. 1586. or, as he is called, embaſſador for James ; fo 


that the latter had at this time no fewer than 
four embaſſadors at the court of England. 
Mary gave herſelf over for loſt when ſhe heard 
of Gray's appointment, but ſhe could have no 
remedy; and as ſoon as Elizabeth found that 
he was employed by James, and that he would 
deliver to her a mild ſuppliant letter from his 
maſter, ſhe told Keith that ſhe would reſpite 
Mary's execution till his arrival. Gray being 
intruſted with the whole negotiation, (for 
Melvil's name had been inſerted only for 
form's ſake) acted his ſcene of diſſimulation 


with great addreſs. 


In the firſt audience Elizabeth treated him 
and his colleagues with ſuch contempt, that 
they did not think proper to proceed to buſi- 
neſs. In his ſecond, he demanded to know of 
Elizabeth whether Mary was ſtill alive. Eliza- 
heth anſwered that ſhe was; but with this 


very remarkable addition, (the meaning of 


which I ſhall have occaſion to explain) “ that 
ſhe would not promiſe ſhe ſhould be ſo for an 
hour.” The embaſſadors then propoſed that 
James ſhould ſend ſome of his chief nobility 
as hoſtages, that no attempt ſhould be made to 
Elizabeth's prejudice by Mary, if her life was 
fpared, or ſhe herſelf ſent into Scotland. Eli- 
zabeth deigned to regard this propoſal fo far, 
as to repeat it to the earls of Oxford and Lei- 
ceſter, and the lord Effingham ; but ſhe urged 

to 
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that had been given by her parliament why 
Mary's life ſhould not be ſpared. Gray then 
propeſed that Mary ſhould reſign to her fon all 
her right to the crown of England. Elizabeth 
readily anſwered that Mary had no right, be- 
ing incapable of ſucceſſion. After ſome other 
propoſitions of guaranteeſhip for Mary's re- 
ſignation, Leiceſter ſaid, that the ſum total of 
Gray's inſtructions was, that James ſhould -be 
in Mary's place. “Is it fo, replied Elizabeth? 


then I put myſelf in worſe caſe than before : 
by God's paſſion, that were to cut mine own - 
throat. He ſhall never come in that place, and 


be party to me. Well, added ſhe, tell your 
king what I have done for him, to keep the 
crown on his head ſince he was born, and 


that, for my part, I mean to keep the league 


that is betwixt us, which if he break it ſhall 
be a double fault.” Elizabeth then flung out 
of the room; and when Melvil followed her 
to beg, in the moſt earneſt manner, a reſpite 
of Mary's execution for eight days, her an- 
{wer was, © not for an hour.” 

Elizabeth's ſecret intention was to put Mary 
to death privately, to deliver herſelf from the 
odium of ſigning her ſentence. Leiceſter, who 
had now returned to England, ſuggeſted this 
expedient to her by recommending an apothe- 
cary inſtead of a hangman to be her execu- 
tioner. Camden pretends that Walſingham 


oppoſed . 
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to them, at the ſame time, the very reaſons A. D. 2586. 
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a: D. 1586, 


Letter from 


the Engliſh 
ſecretaries 
to murder 


Mary; 


THE HIGTORTY 
oppoſed this infernal ſuggeſtion ; but this is s 
freſh proof how lame that hiſtorian's informa- 
tion was in every thing relating to Mary,. as ap- 
pears by the following letters. 
4 After our hearty commendations, we find, 
by a ſpeech lately made by her majeſty, that ſhe 


doth note in you both a lack of that care and 
zeal for her ſervice, that ſhe looketh for at your 


Hands, in that you have not, in all this time, 


(of yourſelves, without other provocation) 


found out ſome way to ſhorten the life of the 
Scots queen, conlidering the great peril ſhe 1s 
hourly ſubject to, ſo long as the. faid queen 
ſhould live; wherein, beſides a kind of lack of 
love towards her, {he wonders greatly, that you 
have not that care of your own particular ſafe- 
ties; or rather, the preſervation of religion, and 
the public good and proſperity of your coun- 


try, that reaſon and policy commandeth ; eſpe- 


cially having ſo good a warrant and ground 
for the ſatisfaction of your conſciences towards 


God, and the c..charge of your credit and re- 


putation towards the world, as the oath of aflo- 
ciation, which you have ſolemnly taken and 
vowed; eſpecially the matter, wherewith ſhe 
ſtandeth charged, being ſo clearly and mani- 
feitly proved againſt her; and therefore, ſhe 


taketh it moſt unkindly, chat men, profefling 


that love towards her that you do, ſhould, in 
a kind of ſort, for lack of the diſcharge of your 


duties, caſt the burthen upon her; knowing, 


as 


OF SCOTLAND. 


cially of one of that ſex and quality, and ſo near 
to her in blood as the queen is. Theſe reſpects, 
we find, do greatly trouble her majeſty, who, 
we aſſure you, hath ſundry times proteſted, 


that if the regard of the danger of her good 


ſubjects, and faithful ſervants, did not more 


move her than her own peril, ſhe would never 


be drawn to aſſent to the ſhedding of her blood, 
We thought it meet to acquaint you with theſe 
ſpeeches lately paſſed from her majeſty, refer- 
ring the ſame to your good judgments; and 
ſo we commit you to the protection of the Al- 
mighty. | 
Your moſt aſſured friends, 
Francis Walſingham, Will. Daviſon,” 


The anſwer was as follows : | 
« Sir, your letters of yeſterday coming to 


my hands this preſent day, at five p. m. I would 


not fail, according to your directions, to return 
my anſwer with all poflible ſpeed ; which I ſhall 
deliver unto you with great grief and bitter- 
neſs of mind, in that I am ſo unhappy, as liv- 


ing to ſee this unhappy day, in which I am re- 


quired, by direction from my moſt gracious 
ſovereign, to do an act which God and the law 
forbiddeth. My goods and life are at her ma- 
jeſty's diſpoſition, and I am ready to loſe them 
the next morrow, if it ſhall pleaſe her; ac- 
knowledging, that I do hold them as of her 
mere and moſt gracious favour; and do not 
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as you do, her indiſpoftion to ſhed blood, eſpe- 4. b. 1586. 


Paulet's, 


anſwer. 
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A. D. 1536, 


Elizabeth- 
gives audi- 
ence to the 
French am- 
baſlador, 


THE HISTORY. 

deſign to enjoy them, but. with her highneſs's 

good liking. But God forbid I ſhould make fo 
foul a ſhip-wreck of my conſcience, or leave ſo 
great a blot to my poor poſterity, and ſhed blood 
without law or warrant; truſting, that her 
majeſty, out of her accuſtomed clemency, and 
the rather by your good mediation, will take 
this my anſwer in good part, as proceeding from 
one who never will be inferior to any chriſtian 


ſubject living, in honour, love, and obedience 


towards his ſovereign : and thus I commit you 


to the mercy of the Almighty. 


Your moſt aſſured, poor friend, 
A. Paulet.” 


I ſhall not offer to make any comment upon 
thoſe letters, which afford ſuch ſtriking evi- 
dences of the bloody and barbarous diſpoſition 
of Elizabeth's two ſecretaries. The court of 
France, during the receſs of parliament, had 


nominated Pompone de Believre as embaſſador 


extraordinary to Elizabeth; and all that L' Au- 
beſpine, the other French embaſſador, could ob- 
tain from her, was a reſpite of Mary's execution 
till ſhe ſhould hear what Believre had to pro- 
poſe. Upon that embaſſador's arrival, he ad- 
dreſſed Elizabeth in two ſpeeches, which have 


been tranſmitted by Du Cheſne, a contempo- 


rary French hiſtorian, which I believe are ge- 
nuine, and do great honour both to his under- 


ſtanding and his courage. The purport of both 


ſpeeches was to ſhow, that Mary being an in- 
dependent 
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dependent princeſs, could not be ſubject to be AD. 1587, 
tried by Elizabeth, and that no parallel of her 
caſe could be found in all hiſtory. He at the 
ſame time ſhewed how very little applicable to 
her ſituation the caſe of Conradin king of Sicily 
was, when he was ſentenced to death by Charles 
of Anjou, brother to St. Lewis of France. The 
ſpeaker of the houſe of commons had, with 
equal virulence and ignorance, mentioned that 
prince's hiſtory, as a juſtification of Elizabeth's 
proceedings againſt Mary. Elizabeth heard 
thoſe ſpeeches with great attention; but inſtead 
of anſwering Believre's reaſoning, ſheendeavours- 
ed to prepoſſeſs him againſt Mary, by informing 


22 him, that ſhe had made the king of Spain her heir 
5 to the crown of England. She added, that as the 
8 heavens did not contain two ſuns, ſo neither 
of could England contain two queens or two re- 
ad ligions: that ſhe had recommended to her par- 
or lament to find out ſome method leſs ſevere 
” than Mary's death to ſecure her own life; but 
- that as no ſuch method had deen propoſed, 


execution mult be done, 
Believre tranſmitted an account 150 his audi Trescher 
of Gray. 
ence to his court, and he was inſtructed to repeat 
his remonſtrances: but all was to no purpoſe; 
for Elizabeth anſwered him by ripping up all 
the infamous falſehoods that had been invented 
by Mary's enemies to defame her. She con- 
cluded her diſcourſe by obſerving, that as Mary 
was in England, and under the protection of 
E e 2 8 its 


1 
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AD. 1537. its laws, it was reaſonable ſhe ſhould be tried 
by them; and being found guilty, it was ne- 
ceſſary ſhe ſhould die. After this, Elizabeth 


Mary into execution, and of affecting the 


to act. She was often diſcovered in deep reve- 
ries, and repeating the words © Aut fer aut feri; 


were only outward appearances ; for Gray not 
only informed her of the timid unſteady diſpo- 
ſition of James, but privately gave her addi- 
tional arguments for putting Mary to death; 
undertaking, at the riſk of his own head, that 


ceſter, had even the effrontery to write James 2 
for him to interpoſe in favour of his mother, or 
death. Secretary Walſingham in like manner 
was wondered by all wiſe and religious men in 
the cauſe of his mother, ſeeing all the papiſts 
in Europe, that affected the change of religion 
in both realms, did build their hopes altogether 
paſſionate in point of religion, as ſhe had tranſ- 
ferred her pretended right to both the crowns 


unto the king of Spain, in caſe her ſon ſhould 
perſiſt in his profeſſion.” 


ne feriare feri;” which ſhe no doubt borrowed. 
from the jingling wit of thoſe times. Thoſe | 


James ſhonld be pacified. Her favourite, Lei- 
letter to convince him how unreaſonable it was 


to be angry with Elizabeth for putting her to 


upon her; and that ſhe had ſhewed herſelf ſo 


thought only of putting the ſentence againſt 


greateſt reluctance for the part ſhe was obliged 


— 


wrote to Maitland, informing him, © that it 


England, that the king ſhould be ſo earneſt in 
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The letter of the two Engliſh ſecretaries to A. b 

Paulet ſufficiently accounts why Elizabeth ſaid Mary's — 
ſhe could not promiſe that Mary ſhould live for nounced te | 
an hour. She was at this time under a noiſome 1 
reſtraint, in a damp priſon, which added to the 
infirmities ſhe had contracted by her confine- 
wants Her Jailor, aut, W not only (as we 
but had ſtripped 1 of all the: han remaining, 
ornaments of regal dignity, which Mary had 
retained about her perſon; and he even refuſed 
to treat her with common civility, for he gene- 
rally accoſted her. with his cap upon his head. 
In ſhort, no mark of humiliation or diſgrace 
was omitted to mortify the unhappy princeſs. 

The ſentence of her death was publiſhed thro? 

| London with great parade; and leſt Elizabeth's 

| reſolution ſhould fail, Gray often put ber in 

. mind that dead perſons do not bite. The lord 

; Buckhurſt, and Beal, clerk of the council, were 

n ſent to announce to Mary the fatal tidings that 

t ſhe was to die by the hand of an executioner. 

1 Mary heard her doom with amazing reſolution, 

TY and triumphed in the thought that ſhe was to 
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fall a victim for her religion. She requeſted to 

have a prieſt of her own perſuaſion: to prepare 

her for death ; and when that favour. was in- 

humanly denied to her, ſhe obſerved, that it 

. was no wonder if the Engliſh, who had ſo often 
8 put their own kings to death, ſhould thirſt for 
n= her — which they had tranſmitted to her, 
No- 
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A. P. 1587. 


Falſe alarm 


ſpread in 
England. 


THE HISTORY 
Nothing was now wanting to the cataſtrophe 
of Mary's execution, but to impreſs the people 
of England with notions of their danger, if her 
life ſhould be ſpared. A freſh lie was invented 
and circulated every hour. Sometimes it was 
rumoured that the Scots had broken into Eng- 
land with fire and ſword ; ſometimes that the 


duke of Guiſe had landed in Suſſex with an army 


of French; that the Spaniards had taken poſſeſſion 
of Milford Haven; and that the Roman catholics 
in the north of England were in arms. A plot 


to aſſaſſinate Elizabeth was not wanting on the 


occaſion. L'Aubeſpine the French ambaſſador, 
and his ſecretary Du Trappes, were accuſed by 
one Mr. Stafford, a young gentleman, brother 
to the Engliſh ambaſſador in France, of tam- 
pering with him and à ruffian, one Moody, 


for murdering Elizabeth. Du Trappes was 


apprehended, and examined before a committee 
of the council. L'Aubeſpine appeared before 
the ſame committee, but not in cuſtody; and 
he was told that Stafford, Moody, and Du 
Trappes, had confeſſed the conſpiracy. This 
made no impreſſion upon L'Aubeſpine, who not 
only denied the charge, but when he was con- 
fronted with Stafford, declared that he had 


been at great pains to diſſuade the latter from 


murdering Elizabeth; and that had it not been 
for the regard he bore to his family, he would 
have delivered him up bound hand and foot 
to her juſtice. As to Moody, his examination 

tended 


'OF-.SCOTLAN D. 215 
tended to confirm what L'Aubeſpine had ſaid, 4. b. 1387. 
and to lay the blame upon Stafford; nor was 
Moody produced to confront either the one or 
the other, Upon the whole, the charge was 
ridiculous ; for Moody, who was to have been 
the aſfaſlin, - was, during the whole time, a 
cloſe priſoner in Newgate. Burleigh obſerved, 
that L'Aubeſpine, by his own confeſſion, was 
guilty of concealing Stafford's intended trea- 
fon ; but the embaſſador maintained that he 
was bound to diſcloſe it to none but his own 
maſter ; and inſiſted, in very high terms, upon 
the privileges due to his character. I find no 
farther. charge brought againſt him; but the 
alledged plot, falſe and frivolous as it was, 
| anſwered all the purpoſes of the inventors, 
by alarming the public with farther apprehen- 
ſions of Elizabeth's danger ; and nothing was 
now heard of from the pulpit, and in all pub- 
lic aſſemblies, but reaſons drawn and tortured 
from ſacred and profane hiſtory, * Mary 
ought to die. 
Elizabeth was ſtill willing that Mary ſhould yer des 
be privately murdered. She called Paulet “ a Fgaed. 
dainty preciſe fellow, who promiſed every 
thing, but performed nothing,” for declining 
the infernal office; and in a private conference 
ſhe had with Daviſon, ſhe propoſed one Wing- 
field to execute the murder. Daviſon ob- 
jected to the danger, as well as the infamy, 
that muſt attend ſuch a proceeding; and Eliza- 
| beth 
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A. D. 2537, 


She prepares 
for her 
execution. 


THE HFS TORY 
beth gave him an order for drawing up a war- 
rant, which ſhe was to fign, for Mary's execu- 
tion, After ſhe had ſigned it, ſhe had the in- 
humanity to jeſt with Daviſorr when ſhe deli- 
vered it. © Go, faid the, and tell Walſing- 
ham what I have done; though I am' afraid, 
poor ſoul, he will die with grief when he hears 
it.” The warrant paſſed the ſeals that very 
night, Elizabeth having given orders that her 
privy-counſellors ſhould take care of the ex- 
ecution without giving her farther. trouble. 
The warrant being produced to the privy- 
council, Beal was ordered to provide proper 
executioners, and the earls of Kent, Shrewſ- 
bury, Derby, and Cumberland, were appointed 
to ſee the execution performed, aſſiſted by An- 
drews the high - ſheriff of the county; but I 
perceive the two former earls only attended. 
On the evening of the ſixth of February, 

or as ſome ſay the ſeventh, the two earls, at- 
tended by Mary's two keepers, acquainted her 
that ſhe was to die on the eighth, in conſe- 
quence of the warrant for her execution, which 
they read in her hearing. Mary behaved with 


her uſual calmneſs and chearful reſignation, 


without the leaſt emotion in her looks, words, 
or geſtures. She confeſſed that ſhe did not 
think of dying ſo ſoon ; but ſhe ſaid “ that 
death was welcome to ut ſince her majeſty 
would have it ſo; and that ſoul is unworthy 


of the fruition of the j joys of heaven for ever, 


8 | whoſe 


OY SCOULAME 217 
whoſe body in this world would not be con- . D. 1587. 
tent to endure the ſtroke of the executioner 
for a moment.” She deſired that her confeſ . 
ſor ſhould be allowed acceſs. to her to confer 
with her about the ſtate of her ſoul; but this 
requeſt was again barbarouſly denied her. 
“ No, no, madam, (replied the earl of Kent) 
you mult die, you muſt die, and we cannot 
grant longer delay, nor your confeſſor; but we 
ſhall ſend you the dean of Peterborough. Your 
life is the death of our religion, and your 
death will be its life.” Mary then demanded 
to confult with her ſteward, Melvil, about her 
worldly affairs, and that favour ſeems to have. 
been granted. Before the earls departed, lay- 
ing her hand upon a bible, which was near 
her, ſhe ſolemnly declared, croſſing herſelf in 
the name of the Father, the Son, and the 
Holy Ghoſt, that ſhe was innocent, notwith- ' 
ſtanding all the confeſſions ſaid to have been 
made by Nau and Curl, of all concern in Ba- 
bington's conſpiracy to murder Elizabeth. 
Mary having rejected the offer made her of 
being attended in her laſt moments by the 
dean of Peterborough, the two earls left her; 
and after a ſparing ſupper, with her uſual 
compoſure, ſhe called for a glaſs of wine, and 
drank to her attendants, who were diflolved 
in tears round her perſon, ordering each of 
them to pledge her; which they did pn their 
knees, while ſhe gave them all the conſolation 
Vol.. VIII. | 1 that 
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A. P. 1557. 


'T HE HISTORY 
that it was in her power to' adminiſter, She 
next read over her teſtament, with the inven- 
tory of her goods and moveables, and wrote 


on them the names of thoſe to whom ſhe ap- 
pointed them; and the gold and ſilver & that 


ſhe had, ſhe put in different purſes, according 


to the number of her ſervants, and according 


to their merits and qualities, and diſtributed it 
amongſt them. Then ſhe called for pen, ink, 
and paper, and wrote to her ſon, the king of 


France, the Guiſes, and a letter to her confeſ- 


Her dreſs 
and behavi- 
our. 


for, to pray to God for her. She obſerved to 
her attendants, that by what fell from the earl 


of Kent, it appeared that ſhe died for religion, 


and not for the treaſon for which ſhe had been 
condemned. She then retired to reſt ; and af- 


ter ſleeping ſoundly for ſome hours, ſhe betook 


herſelf to her devotions, ſtill exhorting her 


ſervants to patience and reſignation, after her 


firſt devotions were finiſhed, and while they 
were drefling her for the fatal ſolemnity. 


Between eight and nine in the morning the 
high ſheriff found her at her prayers, when he 


announced to her that her hour was come. As 


the ſmalleſt circumſtance relating to Mary on this 


mournful occaſion muſt be intereſting to every 


reader of ſenſibility, I ſhall here inſert a nar- 


* Her being now poſſeſſed of money might have been owing to 
part of that which had been taken from her being reſtored ; or 


(which is more probable) ſhe might have received a freſh ſupply 
from the French embaſſador, who I perceive had a large ſum be- 


longing to her in his hands, a at the time ſhe was robbed by Paulet- 


—RUYe-: 


OF SCOTLAND. 


moſt exactly with the other accounts that have 
come to our hands. She appeared (ſays the 


writer) on the day appointed; being tall of 


body, corpulent, round-ſhouldered ; her face 
fat and broad, double-chin'd and hazle-eyed, 


her borrowed hair brown. Her attire was; 


| ſhe had on her head a dreſſing of lawn, edged 
with bonlace, a pomander chain, and an Ag- 
nus Dei about her neck; a crucifix in her 
hand, and a pair of beads at her girdle, with 
a golden croſs at the end of them; a veil of 
lawn faſtened to her caul, bowed out with 
wire, and edged round about with boglace ; 
her gown was of black ſattin printed, with a 


train, and long fleeves to the ground, ſet with 


. acorn buttons of jett, trimmed with pearl, 
and ſhort ſleeves of black cut ſattin, with a 
pair of ſleeves of purple-velvet, whole; un- 
der them her kirtle, whole, of figured black 
ſattin; her petticoat, upper -· body unlaced in 
the back, of crimſon ſattin, and her petticoat- 
ſkirts of crimſon velvet; her ſhoes of Spaniſh 
leather, with the rough fide outwards, a pair 
of green ilk garters; her nether ſtockings 
worſted coloured, watched and clack'd with 


lilver, and edged on the top with ſilver; and 


next her leg a pair of Jerſey hoſe white. Thus 
attired, ſhe went chearfully to the place of ex- 
ecution, being gently ſupported by two of Sir 

T3 Amias 


2 19 
rative of her dreſs and behaviour, which was 4. b. 1585. 
drawn up by Burleigh's orders, and agrees al- | 
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THE HISTORY 


A. D. 2587. Amias Panlet's chief gentlemen; Mr. Andrews 


8 
zie's Lives, 


Mary's 
ſpeeches in 
approach- 
ing the 


ſcaffbld. 


the high ſheriff going before her. She was 
met at the Great Hall ** the two earls and all 


the reſt.“ 


Such was the habit of May 4 as deſcribed by 
an eye witneſs; but it is impoſſible to do juſ- 


tice to the Rien and magnanimity of her 


behaviour. When ſhe came to the porch of 
the hall where the ſcaffold, on which ſhe was 


to die, was erected, her faithful ſervant Mel- a 
vil, for whom ſhe had a particular regard, 

_ threw himſelf at her feet in tears, and utter- 
ed the moſt paſſionate expreſſions of ſorrow _ 


and heavineſs. When he could not proceed 
for weeping, © My good ſervant, (ſays Mary, 


I uſe her own words as near as they can be re- 


collected) ceaſe to lament ; for thou haſt cauſe 
rather to rejoice than mourn ; for now thou 


ſhalt ſee Mary Stuart's troubles receive their 
long expected end; for know, my good ſer- 


vant, that all the world is but vanity, and ſub- 


| Ject Rill to more ſorrow than an ocean of 


tears can bewail : but I pray thee, carry this 
meſſage from me, that I do die a true woman 
to my religion, and hke a woman of Scotland 
and France. But God forgive them that have 


long deſired my life, and thirſted for my 
blood, as the hart doth for the water-brooks:. 
O God! thou who art the author of truth, 


and truth itſelf, knows the inward chamber of 
my thoughts, how that I was ever willing that 
Scotland 


- _ ] —— 1 n 1 8 a 


OF,SCOTLAND. 7 
Scotland and England ſhould be united toge- A.D. 1587. 
ther. Hitherto, continued ſhe to Melvil, thou 
haſt ſerved me faithfully; and howbeit I take 
thee. to be in religion a proteſtant, and I myſelf 
am a catholic, yet ſeeing there is but one Chriſt, 

T charge thee, upon thine account to him, that 
thou carry theſe my laſt words to my ſon, and 
ſhew that I pray him to ſerve God, to defend 
the catholic church, and govern his kingdom in 

peace, and never to put himſelf in the power of 
another, as I have done, Certify him, that I 
have done nothing prejudicial to the crown of 
Scotland, * and will him to keep friendſhip' 
with the queen of England; and ſerve thou him 
faithfully,” 

Upon the mention Ny her ſon ſhe dropt ſome dus. 

tears; and bidding Melvil, to whom ſhe ſtretch- 
ed forth her hand, a tender adieu, ſhe ad- 
dreſſed herſelf to the two earls, deſiring that Sir 
Amias Paulet might pay out of her money a 
ſum which he knew ſhe owed to Curl; a requeſt 
the more generous, as ſhe had no reaſon to be 
ſatisfied with Curl's behaviour. She “ next de- 
fired that her attendants might have, and 
enjoy with quietneſs, what ſhe had given them 
by her will and teſtament; that they might be 
favourably treated, and ſent ſafely to their reſ- 
pective countries; and laſtly, that her poor ſer- 
vants might be permitted to be projent at her 
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* This is not in the MSS ſent to Burleigh, but Bork Spotſ- 
wood and Camden have it. 


death; 


222 THE HISTORY 
A. D. 1587. death; that their eyes might behold, and their 
hearts be witneſſes, how patiently their queen 
and miſtreſs ſhould endure her execution, that 
thereby they might be able to make a relation, 
when they came to their own countries, how 
ſhe died a true conſtant catholic to her religion.” 
wid. The earl of Kent ſtrongly oppoſed granting 


8 

her requeſts, particularly with regard to her d 
ſervants. He told her, „ that if that were ; 
granted, either by their ſpeeches or practice, : 
they might do things that were not fitting for ? 
them to allow, if it were no more than the ſu- a 
perſtitious trumpery of dipping their handker- l 
chiefs in her blood.” To which ſhe replied : 1 
« My lord, I will give my word (although it be 5 
but dead) that they ſhall not deſerve any blame 9 
in any of the actions you have named; but alas! + 
poor ſouls, it would do them good to bid their 2 
miſtreſs farewell: and I hope your miſtreſs, 8 
being a maiden- queen, will vouchſafe in regard * 
of womanhood, that I ſhould have ſome of my Pl 
own people about me at my death: and I know l 
her majeſty hath not given you any ſuch ſtrict 15 


command, but that you might grant me a re- 
queſt of a far greater courteſy than this, though 
I were a woman of a far meaner ſtation than 
the queen of Scotland is.” And perceiving 
that ſhe was not like to obtain it, ſhe burſt forth 
in tears, faying, „I am couſin to your queen, 
and deſcended from your blood royal Henry the 
ſeventh, and a married queen of France, and an 
anointed queen of Scotland,” 
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After ſome conſultation, the lords agreed A.D. 2887. 
that Mary might name ſome of her ſervants to n 
attend her on the ſcaffold, and to take care of cution. 
her body. She pitched upon her ſteward Mel 
vil, her own phyſician, her ſurgeon, her apo- 
thecary, and another old man, and two ladies 
who uſed always to lie with her in the ſame 
chamber. She then entered the great hall; her 
train was born by Melvil, and ſhe was preced- 
ed by the two earls, the ſheriff, the knights 
and gentlemen preſent. The ſcaffold was about 
two feet high, and twelve broad, ſurrounded 
with rails, and covered with black. She mount- 
ed it with unparalleled ſerenity of countenance, 
and placed herſelf in a low chair, while Beal 
read aloud Elizabeth's warrant for the execu- 
tion. She heard it without attention or emo- 
tion, but ſtill retained the ſerenity of her coun- 
tenance. The dean of Peterborough then being 
placed without the rails of the ſcaffold, and 
ſtanding directly before her, made a humble 
reverence to her, and began in a long diſcourſe 
to prepare her for death, exhorting her, among 
other things, to change her religion. To this 
ſhe anſwered, * Mr. dean, do not trouble your- 
ſelf for me; for know that I am ſettled in the 
ancient catholic and Roman faith, in defence of 
which, by God's grace, I mean to ſpend my 
blood” Notwithſtanding this check, the lords 
ordered the dean to proceed ; but Mary again 
interrupted him, and when he began to pray 
for 
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A. b. i615 for her in Engliſh, ſhe prayed. aloud in Latin. 
When the dean, tired out with her reſolution, 
deſiſted from praying, ſhe kneeled and prayed 

in Engliſh for the church, Elizabeth, and her 
ſon. Then holding up the crucifix, which ſhe 
had in her hand, ſhe ſaid, 4 That ſhe hoped to 


| 
be ſaved in, and by the blood of Jeſus Chriſt, | | 
at the foot of whoſe crucifix ſhe would ſhed 
her blood.” After prayer, ſhe kiſſed the cru- 
cifix; and ſigning herſelf with the croſs, ſhe : 
ſaid, “ Even as thy arms, Jeſus Chriſt, was ſpread c 
upon the croſs, ſo receive me, I beſcech thee, e 
in the arms of thy mercy, and forgive me all 
my ſins.” l 
Perceiving her maids: {till ſhedding tears, and | t 
exclaiming 1 in all the anguiſh of affection, ſhe 
again exhorted them to defiſt, ſaying, that ſhe t 
had paſſed her word for them ; and after ſign- h 
ing them with the croſs, ſhe Fee embraced tl 
them, and with a ſmile bade them farewell. 01 
While they were undreſſing her to prepare her di 
for the block, the two executioners offered their th 
aſſiſtance; but Mary commanded them to ſtand th 
oft, ſaying to the ſpectators, That it was a th 
new ſpectacle to behold a queen brought to die T 
upon a ſcaffold ; and that ſhe uſed not to be un- of 
b great a company, and to have w] 
two hangmen to attend her for her grooms of 
the bed-chamber : but (ſays ſhe) we muſt ſub- be 
mit to what Heaven is pleaſed to have done, the 
and obey the decrees of the divine Providence.” " 


Her L 
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Her gown and doublet being taken off, the tied A. D. 2587. 
a linnen handkerchief round her eyes; then lay- 
ing her head upon the block, ſhe rehearſed 
aloud the thirty- firſt pſalm; and, ſtretching out 
her arms, ſhe repeated the fifth verſe, which 
being the fignal appointed for the executioner, 
he clumſily ftruck off her head at three ſtrokes. Her hed 
Its upper attire being diſcompoſed, diſcovered 
her hair to be quite grey; and the executioner 
taking it up, called out alond, « Long live 
queen Elizabeth, and ſo let the enemies of the 
goſpel periſh !” which words were re-echoed 
by the dean of Peterborough and the two earls, 
the reſt of the ſpectators being diſſolved in 
tears. 5 —_ "TED 
No circumſtance of brutality was wanting to 
this execution, The denying Mary a prieft of 
her own religion ; the barbarous behaviour of 
the noblemen ; and above all, the interruption 
of the dean in ber laſt moments, ſufficiently in- 
dicate the rancour of her enemies ; nor can we 
think that they would have ventured to gone 
through ſo many ſcenes of wanton cruelty, had 
they not been privately inſtructed by Elizabeth. 
To crown the whole of their inhumanity, one 
of the executioners was holding both her hands, 
while the other was cutting off her head. 
I have in the foregoing part of this work 
been ſo full in clearing this illuſtrious lady from 
the aſperſions of her enemies, that I fhall be 
very general in the farther obſervations I am to 
Vor. VIII. i make 


- 
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A. B. 1587. make on her character; nor can I add much to 


Her chagac- 


what I have already ſaid on that head. She was 
murdered in the forty-fixth year of her age, 
and the eighteenth of her captivity; and tho? 
queen of Scotland . by birth, and of France by 
marriage, nature and fortune ſeemed to vie in 
her perſon; the one to render her accompliſhed, 
and the other miſerable. It was her peculiar 
misfortune that all the advantages ſhe ought to 
have derived from her birth, education, rank, 
and beauty, operated immediately to her de- 
ſtruction. In her cradle ſhe was an exile; ſhe 
was educated in the boſom of adulation, and in 
the politeſt, though the moſt wicked, court 
then in the world, which made her perhaps 
ſometimes impatient under the mortifications 
ſhe received in her native country. No princeſs 
Was ever more unhappy in wedlock than Mary. 
When young, ſhe was married to a boy of an 
unſound conſtitution and mean capacity. When 
grown more capable of the tender paſſions, ſhe 
fell inlove with the beautiful form of a profligate 
ungrateful youth, whom ſhe took to her bed, 
by which her perſon contracted diſeaſes, and 
her dignity was expoſed to ruin. She has, ] 
know, been blamed for her ſudden attachment to 
Darnley ; but it was an attachment rather un- 
_ fortunate than imprudent; for had he been poſ- 
ſeſſed of half her virtues and accompliſhments, 

they might have reigned in peace, if not ſplen- 
dor, conſidering the ſtate of parties in England, 

N e which 
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which would have rendered it very dangerous 


for Elizabeth to have lived at variance with the 
two next heirs to her crown. Her third mar- 


riage was full more fatal and reprehenſible, and 


may be ſaid to have drawn upon her all her mi- 
ſeries. I have, I hope, candidly admitted ſuch 


charges as had been brought againſt her on that 
account, and repreſented the artful deluſions 


that were made uſe of to betray her into that de- 


teſtable match, ſo as to place it in a more fa- 
vourable light. | 


I have been at great pains to evince, from ̃ 


the principles of hiſtorical credibility, the for- 
gery of the letters pretended to have been writ- 


ten from her to Bothwell; but I have hitherto. 
not mentioned the grammatical diſcoveries 


made by Mr. Goodall, and improved by the 
accurate author of the Inquiry. The reader 
in the notes * will find the ſubſtance of thoſe 


* « As to the letters, they are aſſerted to be forged ; and that it. 


was notoriouſly known, that perſons about the queen had often 


been in the practice of forging letters in her name; that they had 


neither date, addreſs, ſeal, nor ſubſcription ; that as what was 


ſaid to be the originals, had only been collected by the queen's 


accuſers, there was no proof that they were of her hand-writing. 


The perſon (ſays the biſhop) who was ſurmiſed to be the bearer, 


(Nicholas Hubert, or French Paris) © at the time of his execu- 
tion took it upon his death, as he ſhould anſwer before God, 


that he never carried any ſuch letter, nor that the queen was par- 
ticipant, nor of council in the cauſe. We ſee then, that though 


the queen was denied a fight of the original letters, yet, under 


that diſadvantage, ſhe made as good an anſwer as it was poſſible 


for an innocent perſon 1 in her circumſtances to have done. 
© There is no mention made of the letters after this, until the 


year 1571, when Buchanan publiſhed his libel, intitled, * Detectio 


Mariæ e Rezing, which at the ſame time was . in the Scot- 
G82 tiſh 
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A N. 67. diſcoveries, which unanſwerably proves that 


the Scotch copies of thoſe letters are the true 


tiſh dialect. Secretary Cecil immediately took care to have it 
printed in England that ſame year 1571. The Latin copy had 
affixed to it the firſt three letters of Mary, tranſlated by Buchanan 


into that language; and the Scottith "OY contained eight letters 


and the love verſes. 


In the beginning of the year 1572, at the time of the 8 of 
Norfolk's trial, a French tranſlation of Buchanan's Detectio' was 
printed at London, to which were ſubjoined ſeven of theſe French 
letters, and the love ſonnets iu verſe. The title-page bears, that 
it was printed © i Edinbourg le 13 de Fevrie 1572, par Thomas 
Waltam.” But there never was a printer in Scotland of that 
name. 


The original letters themſelves with the flver-box, delivered 


back to Morton, being long ago loft, this French copy of the 
Detection, with ſeven of the French letters annexed to it, and 
the love ſonnet in rhyme, has now for theſe two hundred years, 


been looked upon by all parties as true copies of the originals, 
and underwent ſeveral editions as ſuch. | 

The late learned Mr. Walter Goodall, keeper Ft the 1 
Library at Edinburgh, who had made it his ſtudy to collect ma- 


terials for the hiſtory of thoſe times, a few years ago publihied a 


critical examination of the letters. By comparing the three dif- 
ferent copies of them together, he has with great acuteneſs 
ſhewn that theſe pretended letters, ſaid to be written in French 
by queen Mary to the earl of Bothwell, muſt be ſpurious. His 
arguments may be reduced to this ſhart propoſition: 

The letters ſaid to be written in French by the queen as now 
extant, have, by all parties, been held for true copies of the 
original produced by Morton, and have, down to this time, 
paſſed unconteſted as ſuch. 

cc Buchanan, the confident of Muzr ay Fu kleben who at- 
tended them both at York and London, had the Jetters in his 
cuſtody, and was ſo much matter of their contents, that he was 
employed by Murray to thow aud explain them to the Engliſh 
commiſſioners at York, and tranſlated the three firſt of them into 
Latin. 

If then it can be ſhown, that, 1 in place of the French being 
the originals, the Scotch copies are the true originals, and that 
the French are apparently tranſlations from Buchanan's Latin, 
the concluſion fairly follows, that thoſe French pretended origi- 
nals are ſpurious. This Mr. Goodall has done. 

6 By comparing the letters, as they * in the three different 


lan- 
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originals; and that the French copies, which A. p. 187, 
were exhibited by Mary's enemies, were tranſ- 
lated from the Latin of Buchanan. I muſt 
however refer to the Inquiry itſelf for the full 
elucidation of this important diſcovery, the force 
of which ſeems now to be admitted upon all 
hands. This being the caſe, we can no longer 
wonder at the part which Elizabeth acted in 
not ſuffering Mary or her friends to have a ſight 

of thoſe pretended originals, and of debarring 
all acceſs to them to any but her own crea- 
tures, who were reſolved upon Mary's. death. 
Dr. Robertſon has publiſhed, from the papers 
of Sir Robert Bowes, the particulars of a nego- 
tiation between that embaſſader and the earl of 
Gowry, two years before the latter was be- 
headed, about delivering up the filver-box and 
its contents to Elizabeth (which he believed 
were in Gowry's cuſtody). Whoever narrowly 
examines the contents of Bowes's diſpatches, 
will eaſily perceive by Gowry's evaſive anſwers, 
that he had not the box and letters in his own 
poſſeſſion ; but I am inclined to think he knew 
where they were depoſited, and that his revealing 


languages, he has, to a demonſtration, ſhown, that in place of the 
Scotch and Latin being tranſlated from the French originals, theſe 
laſt are palpably a verſion from the Latin; and the Latin, again, 
a verſion from the Scotch. The Scotch is apparently original: 
the thoughts therein arc naturally and ſententiouſly turned, and 
it abounds in phraſes and proverbs peculiar to that language. 


3. Theſe are ſervilely expreſſed in the Latin, and ſometimes erro- 
85 neouſly : and as often as that happens, the French always follows 
nt. theſe errors of the Latin,” See Inquiry, p- 555 56, 57, 58+ 


that 


. 
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THE HISTORY 
that ſecret was the great ſervice which he pro- 
poſed to perform for James and his mother, in 


the letter he wrote him four or five days before 
his death; for in the poſtſcript of that letter 


he ſays, © The matter I have to ſpeak is not the 
concealing of treaſon, but the revealing of a 


benefit ;” and no man was more likely than 
Gowry, to know the whole myſtery of the 


forgery. 


Whether Mary hat à fourth huſband in the 
perſon of the duke of Norfolk has been doubt- 
ed, but I am inclined to beheve the affir mative; 
and ſome paſſages in Morgan's letters to Mary 


make it probable. In the poſtſcript to the copy 


of a letter which Morgan ſent for Mary to 


tranſcribe, and to convey to the counteſs of 
Arundel, wife to the duke's eldeſt ſon, he tells 
her that the earl might be called her couſin. 
« But perhaps (continues Morgan) there has 


| paſſed between your majeſty and his father 


Deſcriptions | 
of Mary's 


perſon, her 
virtues and 
imperfec- 
tions, 


ſome other occaſions to term the ſaid ear] in 
another ſort.“ 

We know no picture of Mary extant, while 
ſhe was in the perfection of her beauty, that 
we can depend on as an original. Some are 


certainly extant, which were drawn when her. 
charms were impaired by years, and her health 
impaired by infirmities ; but they exhibit no 


ſtriking appearances of that beauty for which 


ſhe was renowned all over Europe. There 


Was an undoubted original picture of her be- 
fore 
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fore dhe left France; but, perhaps, it periſhed A-D- 1527. 
during the civil commotions of that kingdom. 
From the accounts given by thoſe who knew 
her perſon, ſhe was of a graceful ſize, above 
the middle ſtature. Her air and manner of 
ſpeaking were irreſiſtibly captivating ; and for 
ſome years after ſhe came to England, ſhe did 

not diſdain to improve her beauty by the ele- 
gance of dreſs, and other embelliſhments, which 
ſhe had learned in the court of France &. Her 
hair and complexion were a light auburn, which 
became towards her thirty-ſixth year black; 
but ſhe had ſets of falſe hair of ſeveral 65888 
I have already mentioned her genius for poetry, 
and her proficiency in the learned languages. 
The natural ſprightlineſs of her temper ſup- 
ported her long under afflictions that muſt 
have cruſhed any other woman. They ſeem, 
at laſt, however, to have got the better of her 
natural diſpoſition ; for ſhe wrote ſome letters Muden, 

| OS” To . 888. 
of reproach to Elizabeth which were incompa- 
tible with the dignity of both; and perhaps it 
did not a little contribute to her deplorable 
fate. | 
Mary was conſidered by her contemporaries, 
and even her enemies, as the ſtandard of all 
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* Mary was particularly curious in the fineneſs and faſhion of 
her linnen, and ſhe received the whole of it from France, Eli- 
zabeth underſtanding this, ordered the boxes which contained it 

to be privately brought to her room, where ſhe carefully exa-' 


mined every piece under pretence of ſearching for letters con- 
cealed in the plaits or folds, 
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4. D. 2387. feminine accompliſhments, with exquiſite har- 


mony of ſhape, and dignity of mien. Her 
limbs were turned with a preciſion and beauty 


that the greateſt Grecian ſtatuaries might have 


made their models. Few or none of her ſex 
equalled her in muſic or dancing; and ſome 
ſpecimens of her embroidery are ſtill extant, 
which diſcover an uncommon taſte for —__ 
ing and drawing. 

While ſhe fat on the throne of Scotland, 
her moſt violent enemies could not impeach 
her juſtice, her generoſity, her conſtancy, her 
friendſhip, and her magnanimity under adver- 
fity. I have given many ſtriking inſtances of 
her docility and moderation in matters of re- 
ligion; and ſhe was, perhaps, the moſt. tract- 


able Roman catholic princeſs that we meet 


with in hiftory, though at the ſame time ſhe 
died for that religion. She affected to reſemble 


her father in her horſemanſhip, and her appli- 


cation to the ſports of the field ; nor was ſhe a 
ſtranger to the duties of a ad. Of all her 
perfections, the ſecrecy with which ſhe con- 
ducted the meaſures ſhe had formed for her 


deliverance, is not the leaſt commendable. If 


ſhe was betrayed, it was through the credu- 


lity, and ſometimes treachery, of her corre- 


fpondents, as I have had more than once oc- 
caſion to obſerve. Though many ſuffered 


death, tortures, and impriſonment upon her 
account, yet none of her real friends were 
di- 
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diſcouraged in her ſervice, or in proſecuting 4. D. 1587. 


what they had undertaken for her deliver- 
ance EE e 

After all, I am far from repreſenting Mary 
as a faultleſs character. Her conceptions were 


too quick for ſuffering her ſufficiently to exa- 


mine the abilities and honeſty of thoſe ſhe 
truſted and employed ; and hence it was, that 
ſhe was ſo often betrayed both in Scotland 
and in England. She was too fond of the 
French manners, which were diſagreeable to 
ſuch of the reformers as were her beſt friends. 
This pardonable failing, though ſhe did not 
carry it to exceſs, was ſo viſible in her con- 
duct, that even the regent earl of Murray 
thought proper to wink at it for ſome time 
and her other natural brother, who ſeems to 
have been a ſhallow effeminate courtier, with 
the earl of Bothwell, and a train of their 


worthleſs attendants, recommended themſelves 


to her favour, by encouraging this foible, 
When occaſion preſented, Mary could diſ- 
ſemble to an exquiſite degree; but I do not 
find that ſhe ever ſuffered herſelf to be reduced 
to act the mean part, which Elizabeth often 
did in that low, but ſometimes neceſſary, art 
of government. She was formed by nature 
to bear adverſity better than proſperity ; and 
the retained the notions of reſpe&t that was 
due to her birth and rank to her laſt hour. 


Vox. VIII. Hh 
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Diſſimula- 
tion of Eli- 
zabeth. 


THE HISTORY 
After Mary's execution none of her ſervants 


were allowed to approach her body, which 


was removed to an adjoining room, where it 
lay for ſome days covered with a coarſe cloth, 
which had once belonged to a billiard table; 
but the ſcaffold, the frocks of the execution- 
ers, the block, and every thing that was 
ſtained with her blood, were burnt. When 
the news of her execution came to Elizabeth's 
ears, ſhe affected the moſt dreadful agonies of 


grief and ſurprize, pretending that it had been 


performed againſt her will, and without her 


knowledge. As a proof of her ſincerity, ſhe 


ordered that the body ſhould receive a royal 


funeral in the cathedral church of Peterbo- 


rough, which was performed on the firſt of 
Auguſt, the preparations being very ſplendid 
and coſtly. Her next care was to allay the re- 
ſentment of James, in caſe he ſhould entertain 
any thoughts of revenging his mother's death. 
She pitched upon her kinſman Cary, one of 
lord Hunſdon's ſons, who had been a ſort of a 
favourite with James, to carry him the tidings, 
and to preſent him with a letter written with 
her own hand, which the reader will find in 


the notes *, and which, conſidering the occa- . 


* «© My dear brother, 

I would you knew, though not felt, the extreme colour that 
over-whelmeth my mind, for that miſerable accident which, far 
contrary to my meaning, hath befallen. I have ſent this kinſ⸗ 
man of mine, whom ere now it hath pleaſed you to favour, to 
inſtruct you truly of that which is too irkſome for my pen to tell 
you; I beſeech you, that as God, and many more know bow 

innocent 
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fion, is one of the beſt compoſitions of her 4.5. _> 
pen I have ſeen, Cary was, at the ſame time, 
charged with a declaration, which he was to 
deliver to the council of Scotland, in caſe, as 
afterwards happened, he ſhould be denied ac- 
ceſs to James. It is drawn up with great art, 
and the reader will find it likewiſe in the 


notes &. It is now neceſlary to return to Scot- 
land, | e 


innocent I am in this caſe, ſo will you believe me, that if I had 
done it, I would have abode by it: I am not ſo baſe minded, that 
the fear of any living creature ſhould make me afraid to do what 
is juſt, or done, to deny the ſame; I am not ſo degenerate, nor 
carry ſo vile a mind ; but as not to diſguiſe, fits moſt a king, ſo 
will I never diſſemble my actions, but cauſe them to ſhew as I 
mean them. This aſſure yourſelf from me, that as I know it 
was deſerved, if I had meant it, I would never lay it on ano- 
ther's ſhoulders ; and to impute to myſelf that which I did not 
ſo much as think of, I will not. The circumſtances you will be 
pleaſed to hear of this bearer ; and for my part, think you have 
not in the world a more loving kinſwoman, and more dear friend, 
nor any that will watch more carefully to preſerve you and your 
ſtate. And if any would otherwiſe perſuade you, think they 
hear more good will to others than to you. Thus, in haſte, I 
leave to trouble you, beſeeching God to ſend you a long reign. 
o Your moſt aſſured loving-ſifter and couſin, 
« Elizabeth Regina.” 
7 See Spotſwood. 
1 * © Whereas the queen's majeſty, my miſtreſs, deſiring to 
have your majeſty certified aright of the death of the queen your 
1 mother, and in what ſort the Fans was done, hath commanded 
„ me, ſince I am denied your preſence, to declare my meſſage to 
certain of your council, I have thought beſt to put it in writing, 
becauſe words may be miſtaken, and my charge this way be bet» 


1 ter performed. | ; 
3 „ Firſt, She commanded me to aſſure your majeſty, that it 
(- never entered into her thought to put the queen your mother to 
5 death, notwithſtanding the daily perſuaſions of her council, the 
m ſupplications of the nobility, knights, and gentlemen, and the 
W hourly outcries of her poor people and commonalty, wherewith 
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Diſloyal be- 


Hhaviour of 


the Scotch 
clergy. 


THE HISFORNY 

The Scots were never better diſpoſed for a 
war with England than they had been during 
the preceding three or four years; and Eliza- 
beth had warded it off only by the arts of 
corruption, and her addreſs in balancing par- 
ties in the councils of James. His mother's 
friends were now become ſo powerful, and 
thoſe of Elizabeth ſo deteſtable, that James 
was conſtrained (for he never ſeems to have 


been in earneſt) to appear determined to de- 


clare war, if his mother was not ſet at liberty, 
When the news of her condemnation arrived 
in Scotland, he ordered the miniſters, in their 
public prayers, to pray for her in the following 
form: „ The lord illuminate and enlighten 


ſhe was wearied, and out of meaſure grieved to ſee their deter- 


mination fixed that way. And that upon advertiſements coming 
every day unto her, of the preparation of ſhips and men both 
in France and Spain to invade her realm, and reports of the 
breaking open Fotheringay caſtle, and the queen your mother's 
eſcape ; leſt ſhe ſhould, in any ſuch extremity, be unprovided, 
ſhe had ſigned a warrant to her council, for doing what they 
thought beſt with your mother; which warrant ſhe dehvered to 
her ſecretary Mr. Daviſon, to be kept, not intending it ſhould 
be given out of his hands, except ſome invaſion from abroad, 
or inſurrection of the rebels at home, were made to procure her 


liberty. But her ſecretary, otherwiſe than ſhe had purpoſed, 


having ſhewed the warrant to two or three of the council, they 
called the whole number together, and preſentiy ent a mandate 
for her execution; which was done, ſhe proteſts to God, before 
ſhe knew of it. Hereupon the ſecretary is committed, and will 
not eſcape her high diſpleaſure. This is the effect of my meſ- 
ſage; which if I could expreſs ſo lively as I did hear her utter it, 
with a heavy heart and forrowful countenance. I think your 
majeſty would rather pity the grief which the endureth, than in 
any tort blame her for the fact whereunto ſhe never gave con- 


lent,” Ibid, 
her 
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ledge of. his truth, for the ſafety of ſoul and 
body, and preſerve her from the preſent peril.” 
A few of the clergy complied with this order ; 
but the majority, among whom were the mi- 
niſters of Edinburgh, refuſed. James having 


appointed a ſolemn faſt to be celebrated for 


his mother's deliverance, ordered the archbiſhop 
of St. Andrew's. to preach before himſelf in 
the High-church of Edinburgh ; but when 
James went to aſſiſt at the ſolemnity, he found 


the pulpit goſſeſſed by a young probationer, 


one Cowper. James called out to him to ſtop, 
becauſe the pulpit had been deſtined for ano- 
ther, unleſs he would obey the orders relating 
to his mother. Cowper. knocking the pulpit 
with his fiſt, ſaid he would do as the ſpirit of 
God ſhould direct him; and the captain of the 
guard preparing to pull him from his place, he 
left it, with the following exclamation addreſt 
to James: * This day ſhall bear witneſs 
againſt you in the day of the Lord. Woe. be 
to thee, O Edinburgh! for the laſt of thy 
plagues ſhall be the worſt.” The archbiſhop 
then mounted the pulpit, and made an excel- 
lent ſermon ſuitable to the occaſion. Cowper 
was for this offence commited priſoner to 
Blackneſs caſtle, and two of his moſt forward 


abettors were diſcharged from preaching du- 


ring his majeſty's pleaſure; but they were re- 
placed on. expreſling their ſorrow” for what 
they had done. 
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A. D. 1 587. : 


2 re- 

uſes to ſee 
the Engliſn 
embaſſador. 


Moyſes. 


Ff... tl a : 
Three of the Scotch embaſſadors in England 
returned to Edinburgh the very day before 
Mary's execution, and reported the bad ſuc- 
ceſs of their commiſſion; and that an Engliſh 
embaſſador was to follow them. James, even 
in this affecting criſis, could not conceal his le- 
vity; for though, on the fifteenth, he received 
an information from Kerr, one of the wardens of 
the borders, that his mother had been exe- 
cuted, yet he diſbelieved it, and went to his 
uſual diverſion of hunting. Cary was by this 


time arrived at Berwick, from whence he ſent 


to Edinburgh a meſſenger, demanding, as 
uſual, a paſsport for proceeding. on his jour- 
ney. Young, the ſame who had been one of 
the preceptors to James, was then under-ſe- 
cretary of ſtate, and he was diſpatched to Ber- 
wick, to demand of Cary, whether Mary had 
been executed or not; and if ſhe was, to in- 


form him he mult proceed on his peril. Cary an- 


ſwering in the affirmative, Young returned to 


James, who ſhut himſelf up in Dalkeith caſ- 


tle, with all the ſymptoms of grief and ſor- 
row, which were, however, but ſhort-lived ; 
for, a few days after, he conſented that Cary 
ſhould be admitted to an audience of certain 
members of his privy-council, Sir James 
Hume of Coldingknows, governor of the caſ- 
tle of Edinburgh, and Sir . Robert Melvil, 
were accordingly appointed to confer with him 
at Foulden, a village within two miles of Ber- 

wick, 


| — 
O. F SCC OTL 


the league of amity between the two realms, 


ſhould be inviolably obſerved. He ſaid, that 


his miſtreſs was grieved at the death of Mary, 
which had happened without her conſent; and 


in Elizabeth's name, offered any ſatisfaction 


that James could demand. The Scotch com- 
miſſioners treated Cary's ſpeech and propoſal 
with a becoming diſdain. They obſerved, that 
they amounted to no more than to know whe- 
ther James was diſpoſed to ſell his mother's 
blood ; adding, that the Scotch nobility and 
people were determined to revenge it, and to 
intereſt in their quarrel the other princes of Eu- 
rope. Cary, upon this, delivered to the com- 
miſſioners the letter from Elizabeth and his own 
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wick. In this conference, Cary demanded that A.D. 1587. 


declaration; nor do I find that he proceeded | 


farther 1n his journey. 

When the report of the commiſſioners, with 
the contents of the letter and declaration, were 
made public, the nation ſeemed to be ſo unani- 
mous in calling for revenge, that it was difficult 
to find any remnant of thoſe who had thrown 
Mary into priſon, defeated her in the field, dri- 
ven her into cxile, and brought her to the block. 
This ſpirit obliged James to perſevere in 
his appearance of reſolution for revenge, 
and the juncture was favourable, Elizabeth 
was then in a ſtate of war with Spain, the moſt 


formidable power in Europe. The death of 


Mary had ſpread a general indignation among 
other 


Elizabeth's 


real diſ- 
quiet, 
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Subſtance 
of Walſing- 
ham's letter 
to Thil- 
Kon, 


T H E HIS TORY 
other princes, and even the public of England 


began to commiſerate her fate. James was on 


an excellent footing with the northern princes, 
and had as good as concluded his marriage with 
the king of Denmark's daughter. Above all, 


the immenſe equipment of the fleet, afterwards 


known by the name of the Spaniſh Armada, 
for the invaſion of England, threatened inevi- 
table ruin to Elizabeth, if the Scots ſhould give 
a diverſion to her forces in the north. All thoſe 


conſiderations now gave her real diſquiet. She 


drove even Burleigh from her prefence, on ac- 
count of the diſtinguiſhed part he had acted 
on Mary's trial; and ſhe iſſued orders that Davi- 


ſon ſhould be tried in the ſtar- chamber for a 


miſdemeanor, in ſuffering the warrant for 
Mary's death to go out of his hands. Though 
Walſingham was at leaſt equally guilty with 
Burleigh in that affair, yet he had made Davi- 


ſon his tool during the whole tragical tranſac- 


tion, by pretending to be indiſpoſed. 
That ſtateſman being now recovered, was 
ordered by Elizabeth to digeſt all the argu- 


ments founded either in juſtice or policy, that 


could ſerve to diſſuade James from revenging 


his mother's death. This he did in a letter ad- 


dreſſed to Maitland, lord Thirlſton, who then 


acted as firt miniſter to James, and who was 
ſuſpected by ſome of Mary's friends not to have 


been ſufficiently active in preventing her fate. 


The letter itſelf is long and laboured ; but con- 


tains 


OF SCOTLAND. 


tains much good ſenſe, and was well calculated AD. 58). 


to operate upon ſuch a diſpolition as was that 
of James. As it has been often publiſhed, I 
ſhall only here give 'the ſubſtance of it. It 
begins with the neceſſity of putting Mary to 
death, and the folly of James in taking arms 
to revenge it. Walſingham then ſhews how 

diſproportioned the force of Scotland was to 
that of England, when now united with Hol- 
land and Zealand; and with a boaſt, perhaps, 
more political than well grounded, he ſays, 
England, with ſuch an aſſiſtance, would be a 
match for all the naval force in Europe. He 
ſhews, that the king of France was too much 
harraſſed in his own kingdoms to give him any 
effectual aſſiſtance; and that the King of Spain, 
claiming the crown of England by Mary's dona- 
tion, would only ſeek to gratify his own am- 
bition. He deſires James to conſider on what a 
deſperate footing his ſucceſſion to the crown of 
England would ſtand, ſhould he plunge the two 
nations into blood, to revenge a meaſure which 
had been in a manner forced upon the queen by 
the unanimous voice of her parliament and her 
people; and he mentions the caſes of the king 
of Navarre's grandfather, Chriſtiern king of 
Denmark, and Antonio king of Portugal, who 
had been all of them ſtript of their dominions, 
notwithſtanding their powerful alliances, to 
deter James from truſting to foreign aſſiſtance. 
He proves, that the Roman catholic party in Eng- 
Vor. VIII. 1 . 
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THE HISTORY 

land were ſo divided amongſt themſelves, that 
James could receive little help from them, even 
ſuppoſing him ill enough adviſed to change his 
religion for popery, and that they would not 
truſt his ſincerity. Walſingham then pro- 
ceeds to ſhew, that James had already diſ- 
charged all the duty towards his mother and 
his own reputation, that could be expected from 
an affectionate ſon and a wiſe king; that his in- 
terceding for her with a concern ſo becoming 
nature, had endeared him to the kingdom of 
England, but that it would be madneſs to puſh 
his reſentment farther. 

This letter had all the effect which: Elizabeth | 
or its writer could deſire. Her ſecret friends 
laid before James the precarious dependence 
he muſt have upon the Roman catholic 
powers abroad ; and that notwithſtanding the 
pompous ſpeeches of Believre in favour of 
his mother, he was ſecretly inſtructed: by Hen- 
ry the third, from the deep hatred which that 
prince bore to the houſe of Guiſe, to: ſolicit 
Mary's death inſtead of her deliverance. Thoſe 
and many other arguments drawn from the 
unſteady diſpoſition of his people, the diviſions 
among his nobles, and the ſmallneſs of his reve- 
nues, would have made little or no impreſſion 
upon a high- ſpirited prince; but James, in fol- 
lowing the maxims of prudence, gratified his 
own timid, cautions, indolent temper, He ap- 


peared to be ſatisfied with the reaſons urged by 
| Wal- 


Waldingham, and 8 to give the lord A.D. 1587, 
Hunſdon (whom Elizabeth had named her em- 
baſſador at his court) an audience. That no- 
bleman, after repeating the ſubſtance of Wal- 
ſingham's letter, removed an objection which 
had given great diſquiet to James, who had 
been impreſſed with a notion that his mother 
being executed for high treaſon, her blood 
was tainted in England; and that conſequently 
he was rendered incapable to ſucceed to that 
throne. Hunſdon explained to him the cau- 
tion that had been taken by Elizabeth, that 
the commiſſioners, among whom were included 
the judges, ſhould declare him capable of ſuc- 
ceeding, notwithſtanding her ſentence; and 
the embaſſador produced a freſh opinion of 
the judges to the ſame purpoſe. Elizabeth, to 
give James ftill farther ſatisfaction, continued 
to treat Burleigh, notwithſtanding his age, 
and the merits of his ſer dier with unrelent- 
ing ſeverity. - 
As Elizabeth's ſituation with ann rendered Triil and 
it neceſſary for her to prevent any rupture vg Da- 
with Scotland, ſhe moſt wickedly appointed a 
commiſſion, compoſed of ſome of her greateſt 
ſubjects, to try Daviſon; and had Paulet or 
Drury obeyed her infamous directions to mur- 
der Mary, there can be no manner of doubt 
that ſhe would have diſavowed her own. act, 
and have brought them both to a- ſcaffold or 
a gibbet. The caſe of Daviſon was more fa- 
14 2 vour- 
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A. D. 2557. yourable; and Elizabeth never played ſo loſing 
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a game of diſſimulation as ſhe did on his trial, 
He was one of the moſt accompliſhed gentle- 
men and ſoundeſt ftateſmen of his age, and 
a favourite with that great judge of literary 
merit, Elizabeth's unfortunate Devereux earl 


of Effex. A reader who lives at this period 


of Britiſh liberty, can ſcarcely have an idea of 
Daviſon's dreadful ſituation, between the vin- 


dication of his own innocence and Elizabeth's 


tyranny, He had the courage, however, to 
take part with the former. He was examined 
on the twelfth of March, upon the following 
terms: „Whether upon ſigning of the war- 


rant, her majeſty gave it not in expreſs charge 
and commandment unto you, to keep the 


Tame ſecret, and not to utter it to any body ?” 


His anſwer was, „That he hopeth her ma- 


jeſty doth not forget how ſhe commanded my 


lord-admiral to ſend for him to bring the war- 


rant unto her; having, as his lordſhip told me, 
reſolutely determined to go through with the 
execution. That upon my coming to her, it 
pleaſed her to call for the warrant, and volun- 
tarily to ſign it, without giving me any ſuch 


commandment as is objected, which he affirm- 
eth as in the preſence of God.” The ſecond 


interrogatory was, Whether her majeſty 


commanded you to paſs it to the great ſeal ?” 


To this he anſwered, „He truſteth her ma- 


Jeity, in her princely and good nature, will not 


deny 


OF SCOTLAND. 


deny to have given him expreſs order to carry A. b. 2587. 


it to the ſeal; and how ſhe willed it ſhould be 

forthwith diſpatched. Whereupon he offering 
to have gone to my lord-chancellor the ſame 
forenoon (of the day) it was ſigned, ſhe com- 
manded him to go in the afternoon, becauſe of 
ſome other buſineſs he had ; which he did ac- 
cordingly : ſo as it was between five and ſix 
of the clock at night ere he was with my 
lord-chancellor. So as my lord-admiral know- 
ing it by the occaſion above remembered, and 
my lord-chancellor by her majeſty's expreſs 
commandment, Beſides, that at the ſame time 
it pleaſed her majeſty to give him order to-im- 
part it in the way to Mr. Secretary Walſing- 
ham, as her majeſty may beſt remember; he 
hopeth there ſhall appear no cauſe of any ſuch 
commandment to conceal it, and not to utter 
it to any, as is objected.” 

The third interrogatory was, Whether, 
when it was pait the great ſeal, her majeſty 
charged you, and that on your life, not to let 
it go out of your hand, until you knew her 
further pleaſure !?” To this interrogatory, he 
proteſteth before God, he neither remember- 
eth, nor received any ſuch commandment 
given him: for if he had, he would not have 
concealed it from my lords that joined in ſend- 
ing down the ſaid commiſſion,” The fourth 
queſtion was, Whether her majeſty ever 


willed or commanded you to deliver it to any 
body, 
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A. D. 587. body, or to cauſe it to be executed? The an- 
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ſwer was, That as her majeſty did not ex- 
preſly will him to deliver it to any body, ſo 
did he never underſtand her majeſty's mean- 


ing to be other than to have it proceeded in, 


conſidering the hourly danger ſhe lived in, 
and how much therefore it imported her life 
and ſtate. Beſides other reaſons't too * to be 
rehearſed.” | 

The fifth was, Whether fix or ſeven FRE 
after it was paſt the great ſeal, and in your 
cuſtody, her majeſty told you not in the gal- 
lery, that ſhe had a better way to proceed 


therein, than that which was before deviſed ?” 
To this Davifon anſwered, „That he remem- 


bereth that upon ſome letters received from 
Mr. Paulet, {keeper of the Scotch queen) her 


majeſty falling into ſome complaint of him, 
upon ſuch cauſe as ſhe beſt knoweth, ſhe ut- 


tered ſuch a ſpeech, © that ſhe could have mat- 
ters otherwiſe done.” The particulars whereof 
E Wah to her beſt remembrance.” 


Elizabeth was not a woman to be a | 
in a matter on which ſhe had ſet her heart. 
She was refolved to deſtroy Daviſon, that the 


might keep up appearances for herſelf. Pop- 


ham the attorney, and Egerton the ſollicitor- 


general, endeavoured to entrap him in his 


own anſwers. In this they were ſeconded by 
Gawdy and Puckering the queen's ſerjeants, 


who gen that he had impoſed upon Bur- 
leigh, 
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his anſwer to the laſt interrogatory which had 
been put to him, had but juſt hinted at the 
tranſaction with Mary's two keepers for putting 
her to death; but durſt not then explain it, for 
fear of Elizabeth's diſpleaſure. He knew the 
venality of the law-judges, before whom he 
was tried; and that his ſentence would be ſe- 


vere in proportion as his defence ſhould affect 


Elizabeth. It coſt him tears, however, to keep 
the ſecret; and the concealing it, in fome mea- 
ſure, deprived him of his defence, as it would 
have laid open the true reaſon of Elizabeth's 
heſitation, The evidence being cloſed, the 
law-judges approved of Daviſon's conduct, and 
applauded his honeſty, but ſentenced! him to 
pay ten thouſand marks for his imprudence. 
The lord Lumley, though a papiſt, allowed: the 
Juſtice of Mary's ſentence ; but thought it was 
barbarous to. ſtifle the fountains of mercy in 
the ſovereign's breaſt. The lord Grey juſti- 
hed Daviſon in every reſpect. + Whatever 
puniſhment (ſaid he to the court) you ſhall lay 
upon him ſhall not diſpleaſe me; never ſhall 
he loſe with me the eſteem that is due to a 
good and an honeſt man.” The earls of Wor- 
ceſter, Cumberland, and Lincoln, were pretty 
much of the ſame opinion; and the two arch- 
biſhops extolled Daviſon to the ſkies ; but af- 
ter all, he was condemned for his , honeſty, 
fidelity, and good intention, not only to pay 

| ten 
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leigh, and the other counſellors: . Daviſon, in A. p. 257. 
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4 b. 255. ten thouſand marks, but to be impriſoned du- 


Trial and 


ſentence of 


the maſter 
of Gray, 


Ting the queen's pleaſure. . He afterwards drew 


up a laboured, circumſtantial, apology. for him- 
ſelf, which he addreſſed to Walſingham, and 
which has been publiſhed by Camden. In this 


apology, I cannot help obſerving that he is a 
little inconſiſtent in his conduct. He ſays there, 
that he remonſtrated to Elizabeth (when ſhe 
faid that there might be found people who 
would put Mary to death for her ſake) how 
diſhonourable and unjuſt a thing- this would 
be; and withal into how great danger - ſhe 
would bring Paulet and Drury by it. This, 
I fay, was a pretty extraordinary remonſtrance, 
after the joint letter which Walſingham and he 
had ſent to thoſe two gentlemen upon the ſub- 
Jet. Upon Walſingham's death, a ſtrong party 
was formed, with Elizabeth's favourite the 
earl of Eſſex at their head, to reſtore him to 
his place of ſecretary of ſtate, but all was in 
vain ; for though Elizabeth commended. Da- 
viſon's abilities and honeſty as much as his 
beſt friends could expreſs themſelves, yet ſhe 
rejected all interceſſions in his favour, with- 
out giving any other reaſon than that ſhe was 
reſolved. 

All thoughts of avenging Mary's 1 were 


then vaniſhed; and James affected to be in- 


fluenced to paciſic meaſures upon reaſons of 
ſtate and policy. The public reſentment againſt 
Gray, for the infamous part he had acted, was 

Fi | | now 


OF SCOTLAND, 249 
now fo ſtrong, that James could not reſiſt it, 4. p. 1587. 
and he reſolved to give him up. Sir William 
Stuart, brother to the late earl of Arran, who 
was now in exile, and reduced to his former 
title of captain (or colonel) James, undertook 
to be his accuſer, in revenge for the part he 
had acted againſt his brother. He pretended 
that Gray had invited him to join in a con- 
fpiracy for killing the lord Thirlſtan and other 
miniſters of ſtate, who had been inſtrumental 
in the baniſhment of the captain, whom he 
offered to' reſtore to court. Sir William pri- 
vately informed James of all that had paſſed 
between him and Gray, and of the' treacherous 
part the latter had acted with regard to his 
mother, which filled James with horror, and 
he conſented that Gray ſhould be tried. As 
he denied the charge, when confronted with 
Stuart, it was found neceſſary to commit them 
both priſoners to the caſtle of Edinburgh ; and 
Stuart not only perſiſted in his former accuſa- 
tion, but added, that he could prove that Gray 
had ſecretly deſired the court of France and 
the duke of Guiſe not to grant James any aſ- 
ſiſtance in revenging his mother's death, unleſs 
the Roman catholic religion was tolerated 
> within his dominions. A letter, or a copy of 
- a letter, to Elizabeth was likewiſe produced, 
in which Gray, ſpeaking of Mary, made uſe 
of the expreſſion © mortui non mordent, dead 
people do not bite.” Gray, in fact, owned botk 
To. FRE © K k charges, - 
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Obſerva- 


tion. 


Thirlſtan 
accuſed, and 
made chan- 
cellor. 
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charges, but endeavoured to alleviate them. 


Being brought upon his trial, he was ſentenced 
by James to be baniſhed out of Scotland, not 
to return upon pain of death, and prohibited 
under the ſame penalty from going either to 
England or Ireland. 

The mildneſs of this ſentence is a ſtrong 
proof of James's indifference as to his mo- 
ther's fate, as he could have capitally puniſhed 
him as the greateſt delinquent in his kingdom, 
with the ſtricteſt juſtice; for Gray's crimes were 
highly treaſonable, even tho' he had not been 
concerned in Mary's murder. According to ſome 
hiſtorians, the mildneſs of Gray's ſentence was 


owing to the earneſt interceſſion of the lord 
Hamilton, and the other noblemen, whom he 


had been inſtrumental in reſtoring to the king's 
favour at Stirling. 

Captain James, who remained ill lurking 
among his friends, next attacked the lord 
Thirlſtan, who ſtill exerciſed the chancellor- 
ſhip, but without the name. He ſent James 2 
letter by one of his relations, accuſing that lord 
of being concerned in his mother's death, and 
in a plot to deliver up his own perſon to Eli- | 
zabeth. The paſſion which James had for his 


diverſions, and his love of indolence, did not 


ſuffer him to enter very deeply into the parti- 
culars of this accuſation. Perhaps he was not 
a little determined by the fentiments of Eli- 
zabeth, who we cannot ſuppoſe could be fond 
| of 


OF SCOTLAND. 
of the captain's recovering his influence. All 


the anſwer that James made to the letter was 


to diſcover it to the council, who ordered the 
captain to ſurrender himſelf a priſoner, till the 
truth of his allegation ſhoyld be examined, 
with a certification, that if he did not comply 
by a certain day, he ſhould be proceeded againſt 


as a ſower of ſedition between the king and 
his nobles. The day elapſing without his ap- 


pearing, Thirlſtan, inſtead of being tried, re- 


ceived the office and dignity of chancellor. 


James was now of full age; and a parlia- 
ment was ſummoned to meet on the twenty- 
ninth of July to be held at Edinburgh. The 
expectations of the public were very high with 
regard to the proceedings of that body; and 
James, as an omen of his future conduct, en- 
tered upon meaſures, which ſeem to have been 
ſuggeſted by his own natural ſenſe, for com- 
poſing all differences among his clergy, as well 
as nobility. A general aſſembly of the church 


was called on the twentieth of June ; and the 
king demanded ſatisfaction for the offences 


committed by Gibſon and Cooper; and that 


Montgomery archbiſhop of Glaſgow, ſhould 


be readmitted into the aſſembly. The anſwer of 
the brethren to thoſe demands was infolent and 
ſeditious ; for they flatly told James that they 
would be determined in their obedience to his 
commands, by the conceſſions granted in the 


next parliament to their requeſts, Upon this 
K k 2 | anſwer, 


25 
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James en- 

deavours to 
compoſe all 
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among his 
nobility. 
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A. p. 1577 Anſwer, the king broke off all further treaty 


with his clergy; but they ſeem to have carried 
their point againſt Montgomery, who reſigned 
his archbiſhopric; and it was given to a lay- 
man, who was to renounce the ſame, if the 
general aſſembly did not allow of his admiſ- 

The means which James employed in abo- 
liſhing all differences among the nobility were 
more ſingular than they were efficacious. Be- 
fore the meeting of the parliament, he aſ- 
ſembled them at a royal entertainment, which 
he had prepared for them, in the palace of 
Holyrood: houſe, where he was at great pains 
to ſhow them how neceſlary it was, at that 
juncture, that they ſhould forget all their ani- 
moſities ; and he required that all parties at 
open variance ſhould embrace each other. 
This was agreed to by all preſent excepting 
the lord Yeſter, who refuſed to be reconciled 
to Sir John Stuart of Traquair, for which he 
was ſent to priſon, but ſoon after releaſed, 
Next day, the king inſiſted upon their making 
their reconciliation as public as poſſible; and 
that his noblemen ſhould walk by pairs, each 
Joined with another with whom he had been 
at enmity; and that the reconciliation of all 
ſhould be completed in ſight of the inhabit- 
ants of Edinburgh, and at the Market Croſs, 
where a moſt noble collation was prepared for 


the purpoſe., All this was performed; but 


James 


OF SCOTLAND. 


James little knew that forms, promiſes, 5 4 


proteſtations, are of little avail, when the ſeeds 
of rancour remain in the human heart. 
Upon the meeting of the parliament, the 
commiſſioners from * the church deſired the 
prelates that were preſent at it to be removed, as 
having no authority from the church, and the 
moſt of them no function nor charge in it at 


all.” This was oppoſed by Bruce abbot of 


Kinroſs ; but though the requeſt was rejected, 
yet epiſcopacy received a ſevere: blow in this 
parliament. All the laws made in the king's 
minority in favour of the Reformed were con- 
firmed ; and the unalienated part of the church 
lands were annexed to the crown for its bet- 
ter ſupport. The tithes of the churches an- 
nexed to their benefices, together with the 
houſes of the prelates and precincts, by way of 
glebe, were left to ee Tg epiſcopal dig- 
nity. 

The reflection e occurring from this 
act is, that the noblemen who were ſacri- 
legiouſſy poſſeſſed of church property, agreed 
to it, in order to quiet their own claims; and 
even thoſe which were precarious before, had now 
the ſanction of parliamentary authority. They 


acquired to the poſſeſſors a temporal right of 


enjoying honours and fitting in parliament; 
and many of their deſcendants to this day are 
nobilitated. Their anceſtors were known by 
the names of lords of erection, from their ec- 

clefiaſtical 
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defiaſtical temporalities, or the benefices they 
enjoyed being erected into temporal dignities, 
The king, young, thoughtleſs, and profuſe, 
ſeemed to forget the former zeal he profeſſed 
for epiſcopacy, in the flattering appearances of 
his revenues being augmented ; but his crafty 
courtiers fruſtrated his hopes by gratifying 
his humour. They knew his profuſion, and 
left an opening for him to alienate any por- 
tion of the revenue that was thus granted him. 
He employed this power to ſuch purpoſes 
among the needy dependents of his court, 
that before the end of his reign, he found his 
income but little encreaſed by the bounty of 
his parliament. The miniſters and clergy were 
equally diſappointed. They were encouraged 
to hope that they ſhould have the diſpoſal of 
the tithes at their pleaſure ; but finding them- 
ſelves deluded by the lay landholders, they 
joined with the biſhops in exclaiming againſt 
the government. Upon the whole, ſo little 
was either the young king or his parliament 
actuated by a regard for the clergy in this par- 
hament, that it produced nothing but a con- 
ſpiracy for appropriating the rents of the 
church to lay purpoſes, under pretext, that by 
aboliſhing or curtailing the revenues of bi- 
ſhops, there muſt be an end of the epiſcopal 
order in Scotland, | | 

In this parliament, a renovation of the poli- 


| Scotland re- tical conſtitution of Scotland likewiſe took 
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place. The reduction of the epiſcopal order 
was daily operating, to the diſadvantage of the 
crown and its. ſmall vaffals, in favour. of the 


nobility and great landholders, upon whom the 


prelates in parliament had always been a check. 
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Thirlſtan, who was a very wiſe miniſter, ſeems- - 


to have ſuggeſted to James, that it would be 
neceſſary to revive and reinforce the act of 
James the firſt, which exempted all ſmall ba- 
rons and freeholders from parliamentary at- 
tendance, on condition of their ſending repre- 
ſentatives. The revival of this act, which had 
fallen into difuſe by the poverty, neglect, 
or oſcitancy of the leffer barons, was now 
thought expedient for curbing the exceſſive 
ariſtocratical powers which the nobles had ob- 


tained ſince the extinction of the prelatical in- 


tereſt in parliament. The earl of Crawford, 
and ſome of the great barons, would willingly 
have oppoſed every meaſure of this kind; but 
upon debate, it was found and admitted that 
the king had a right to ſummon any of his ba- 
rons to attend parliament in perſon, and there- 
fore he might exerciſe by his prerogative that 
which he ſought by a ſtatute; and this was 
the conſideration upon which it paſſed, though 
in the ſequel it was far from anſwering his in- 
tentions, on account of the oppoſition which 
the repreſentative barons gave to the court 
meaſures, 
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Embaſſa- 
gors ſent to 
Denmark. 
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Sir Patric Vaus and Young were this year 
ſent to Denmark, by order of the parliament, 
to pay a vilit to the princeſs, who was deſtined 


for the king's bed, and to report their opinion 


concerning the . match, that embaſſadors of 
greater rank and authority might be ſent to 


_ conclude it. Upon their return, their report 


was ſo favourable, that it was. reſolved to ſend 


2 nobleman in the ſpring, attended by others, 


Alarms in 
Scotland 


on account 


of popery. 


to marry her by proxy, and to bring her to 


Scotland; but the death of the king of Den- 


mark in the intermediate time ent a Hop to 
that project. 


The court of Spain, now fully prepared to 


invade England with one of the moſt formida- 
ble armaments that ever had appeared on the 


ſeas, would gladly have brought James to fa- 
vour their attempt; and numbers of prieſts 


and jeſuits were then lurking in Scotland, to 
diſpoſe the remains of the Roman catholic 
party there to take arms as ſoon as the Spani- 
ards ſhould land in England. It was thought 


that the heads of the houſe of Hamilton, the 


earls of Huntley and Glencairn, and the lords 
Herries and Maxwell, looked upon the old re- 


ligion with no unfavourable eye; and that 
ſome of them, particularly lord Maxwell and 
| Huntley, held a correſpondence with the Spa- 
niards. The pedantry of James contributed 


not a little to the public apprehenſions ; for in 


order 
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order to diſplay his learning, he took a plea- A. P. 1527. 
ſure in diſputing perſonally with Roman ca- 
tholics and jeſuits, in order to convert them; 

and on that account he ſometimes indulged 

them, particularly one Gordon, uncle to the 

earl of Huntley, about his court. His majeſty 1328, 
likewiſe ſhewed great attention to the earl of 
Huntley, and made him a party in all his di- 
verſions and entertainments, though that no- 
bleman was an avowed Roman catholic, and 

the moſt powerful of that party in Scotland. 

But the friends of the Reformation received 

the greateſt alarm from the lord Herries, who 

Was ſaid, but whether truly does not appear, 

to have expelled the proteſtant clergy out of 

Dumfries, and to have heard maſs in public. 

The chancellor firmly oppoſed every meaſure Proctama- 
that tended to encreaſe even a ſuſpicion of the — 
court's favouring popery. In this he was ſe- Jets. 
conded by the earl Marſhal, and ſome other 
proteſtant noblemen, who joined a meeting of 
the clergy at Edinburgh, to deliberate on the 
means of ſuppreſſing popery. It was there re- 
ſolved, that the aſſembly ſhould. proceed in a 
body to the king, and preſent him with their 
grievances. James refuſed to admit them to 
his preſence, becauſe the meeting was. unlaw- 
ful, as not having his ſanction ; but he or- 

dered the lord-chancellor and ſome of his 
privy-counſellors to confer with their heads. 
The latter behaved with ſo much firmneſs in 
Vol. VIII. | L1 nos 
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THE HISTORY 


A. P. 1588. offering to ſpend their lives and fortunes to 


Vigorous 
expedition 
of James 
to the bor- 
ders. 


enforce the laws againſt Roman catholic prieſts, 
that the report of the chancellor ſtartled 
James, and he declared himſelf in very ſtrong 
terms againſt irreclaimable papiſts. The conſe- 
quence was, that two commiſſioners were ap- 
pointed in every ſhire to proſecute popiſh 


_ prieſts, if found in the kingdom after ſuch a 


day. This meaſure did not cure the evil ; num- 


ders of them indeed went to the continent; 


but the clergy, who were prepared with very 
exact liſts, found that ſome remained under 
the royal protection. The clergy repeated their 


complaints; and the arrival of the lord Max- 


well, a noted agent for Spain, in Scotland, 


forced James upon more active meaſures. A 


proclamation was iſſued of a rigorous nature, 
in which Gordon, and one Hay, with the 
other principal jeſuits and popiſh clergy, were 
named, and required to find ſureties for their 
departure out of Scotland; but James declared 
that he intended to uſe milder meaſures with 


the earl of Huntley, and other Roman catho- 


lic noblemen, who had given him hopes of 
their being reclaimed; the meaning of which 


Was, that he intended to convert them by the 


force of his own learning and eloquence. | 

The ferment in the affembly of the clergy 
ſtill continuing, James declared that he in- 
tended to undertake an expedition in perſon 
towards the borders againſt the lords Maxwell 
: | and 


OE SCOTLAND. 
and Herries. 
by appearing at court, and diſproving the 
charge brought againſt him; upon which he 
was honourably diſmiſſed, upon his promiſing 
to ſuffer nothing to be done in his wardenry, 
prejudicial to the proteſtant religion. The of- 
fence of the lord Maxwell was of a more dan- 
gerous tendency, He had actually promiſed to 
the court of Spain to join the invaſion with a 
body- of men, if the Spaniards ſhould land in 
Scotland; and he was at the head of a deſpe- 
rate rabble for that purpoſe. He was oppoſed 
by his friend lord Herries, who was too weak 
to reduce him, and he was ſummoned to appear 
before the council. In the mean time, James 
had taken the field with a conſiderable force, 
and had almoſt ſurprized Maxwell in his houſe 
at Dumfries; for he eſcaped, but by an hour, to 
Galloway. James upon this took poſſeſſion of 
ſeveral of his houſes, ſome of which were for- 
feited. The caſtle of Lochmaben, held by 
one Maxwell, refuſing to ſurrender, James bor- 
rowed ſome artillery from the neareſt Engliſh 
garriſon, and the moment it began to play, the 


place ſurrendered ; but the governor and five 
of his men were hanged. James then ordered 


Sir William Stuart to purſue Maxwell, which 
he did with ſo much ſucceſs, that he took him 

priſoner in the Ifle of Sky, and brought him 
to Drumlanrig. Upon the return of James to 
Edinburgh, this ſervice gave Stuart ſo much 
| E import- 
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The latter prevented his danger A. P. 2588. 
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A. D. 1888. 


Reſolution 


of the par- 


liament a- 


gainſt the 


Spaniards. 


HE HISTORY 


importance in his own eyes, that the earl of 
Bothwell ran him through the body for ſome 
diſreſpectful words he had uſed urch him 
in the king's preſence. 

Upon the meeting of parliament, James ha- 
rangued the aſſembly upon the meaſures he 
was to take with regard to the Spaniards, 
whoſe armament was now on the coaſt of 
England; but hinted, at the ſame time, that 
he inclined to reject all propoſals that had 
come from Spain, and to aſſiſt Elizabeth to the 
utmoſt of Kis power, notwithſtanding the pro- 
vocations ſhe had given him by his mother's 
death. The reaſons with which he ſup— 
ported this opinion were ſound and politic, 
and founded upon the danger into which the 
proteſtant religion and his own ſafety muſt be 


| thrown, if the Spaniards ſhould ſucceed. He: 


was ſeconded in an excellent ſpeech by his 
chancellor, who was of opinion that James 
ought, previous to all other conſiderations, to 
erect watch-houſes all over his ſea-coaſts, and 
put his kingdom in a poſture of defence, in 
caſe the Spaniards ſhould land in Scotland. 
Though we know not the particulars, yet it 1s 
certain that Philip had flattered himſelf that 
James would lay hold of the opportunity, to 
revenge his mother's death. In this he was 
encouraged by the chief Roman, catholics in 
Scotland; and the earl of Bothwell was ſo 
ſanguine, that he had not only openly eſpouſed 
| = the 


9 SCOTLAND. 


had, at his own expence, raiſed men to invade 
England. He was ſilenced by James, who de- 
ſired him to take care of his own department 
of buſineſs as admiral of Scotland. Upon the 
whole, the general ſenſe of the aſſembly was 
to act with vigour againſt the Spaniards, and 
to afliſt Elizabeth if ſhe required it. 
Before the ſeſſion ended, the laws againſt 
popery were confirmed, and likewiſe the an- 
nexation to the crown of the temporalities of 
church benefices. The chiefs of all the clans, 
Highlanders. and Borderers, were ordered to 
find ſecurity for their good behaviour. The 


natives of Scotland were recalled from foreign 


{ſervices ; and many other meaſures were 
taken for the public tranquillity. Several 


commiſſions were iſſued at the ſame time. The 


firſt was for raiſing a taxation to defray. the 
expence of the king's marriage. The ſecond 
related to the coinage. By the third, a uni- 
verſal meaſure and weight was eſtabliſhed 
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the cauſe of the Spaniards in parliament ; but AD. 1588, 


Balfour's 
MSS. An- 
nals. 


Its other 
proceed- 
ings. 


throughout all the kingdom; and the fourth 


regarded the priority of places, and voting in 


parliament. This laſt commiſſion was occa- 


ſioned by many diſputes that happened during 
the ſeſſion. The earl of Bothwell contended 
for precedency of the earl of Crawford ; and 
the ſame turbulent nobleman (Bothwell) had 
challenged the earl of Angus. The lords 
Hume, Seton, Fleming, and Innermeith, con- 
tended 
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THE HISTORY- 


1588, ren ddd each to be the moſt antient baron of 


Scotland, Thoſe diſputes, which threatened 
to deſtroy the union among his nobles, which 
James had ſo lately formed, were referred to 
the privy-council, who adjudged Crawford to 
have the priority of Bothwell, and Fleming of 

his other rivals. | 

Nothing could be more 3 to Eliza- 
beth than the late reſolutions of the king and 
parliament of Scotland. One Aſhby was then 
her embaſſador with James; and by him ſhe 
offered to give him the title of an Engliſh duke, 
to confirm his annual penſion of five thouſand 
Pounds, and to be at the expence of a guard 
for his perſon. I do not perceive thar James 
accepted either the firſt or laſt of thoſe offers; 
and Elizabeth perhaps grew- cool, as her 
danger decreaſed. Aſhby making but a poor 
appearance in Scotland, was ſucceeded by 
Sir Robert Sidney, a man of rank and abi- 
lities. Upon his arrival at Edinburgh, he 
had his audience in the chancellor's houſe; 
and how well James was reconciled to the 
murderer of his mother, may appear from the 
following letter, which he immediately tranſ- 
mitted to Elizabeth. : 

„Madam, and dear liſter, 

6 In times of ſtraits true friends are beſt 
tried. Now merits he thanks of you and 
your country, who proves himſelf a friend to 
your — and eltate; and ſo this time muſt 


# 


move 
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move me to utter my zeal to the religion, and A. D. 1588. 
how near a Kinſman and neighbour 1 find Ps 

ſelf to you, and your country. 

« For this effect then, I have ſent you this 

preſent, hereby to offer unto you my forces, 

my perſon, and all that I may command, to 

be employed againſt “ all kinds of” ſtrangers, 

in whatſoever way, and by whatſoever means, 

as may beſt ſerve for the defence of your coun- 

try, wherein I promiſe to behave myſelf not 

as a ſtranger and foreign prince, but as your 

natural ſon and compatriot of your country in 

all reſpects. Now, madam, to conclude, as 

on the one part, I muſt heartily thank you for 
your honourable begging, by your embaſla- 

dors, in offer for my ſatisfaction, ſo, on the 

other part, I pray you to ſend preſently down 
commiſſioners for the perfecting of the ſame ; 

which, I proteſt, I deſire not for that I would 

have the reward to precede the deſerts, but 

only, that I, with honour, and all my good 

ſubjects, with a fervent good will, may em- 

brace this your godly and honeſt cauſe, where- 

by your adverſaries may have to do not only Y 
with g oe with the whole iſle of Bri- | 1 


tain. 
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„ Thus, praying you to diſpatch all your 
matters with all poſſible ſpeed, and wiſhing 
you a ſucceſs convenient to thoſe that are in- 
vaded by God's profeſſed enemies, I commit, 
madam, and dear ſiſter, your perſon, eſtate, 
and 


THE HISTORY 


e . and country, to the bleſſed protection of the 
Almighty. From Edinburgh, the fourth of 


Auguſt, 1588, 
* Your moſt loving. and affetionate 
&« -Brother and couſin, 
« As time ſhall now try, 
« James R.“ 

1 ſhall forbear inſerting Elizabeth's anſwer, 
1 ſhe wrote after the defeat of the Spa- 
niſh Armada. It is ſufficient to ſay, that it is 
filled with ſuſpicions, and counſels that he 
would diſcourage the Spaniſh party about his 


court and perſon. James took all in good 


part; and told Sidney, that he expected no 
other benefit from the Spaniards, if they had 
ſucceeded, than that which Polyphemus pro- 


miſed to Ulyſſes, that he ſhould be the laſt of 


all his company whom he would devour. It 
was not long before James found cauſe to queſ- 


tion Elizabeth's fincerity. He had been fo 


mean and ill-adviſed, that he had continued 
Douglas as his embaſſador in England; and 
perceiving that Elizabeth, now that her dan- 
ger was over, began to evade the performance 


of the promiſes ſhe had made by Aſhby, he 


grew once more acceſſible to the application of 
the Spaniards and the popiſh party. One co- 


| lonel Semple, who had betrayed his truſt in 


the Netherlands to the Spaniards, was em- 
ployed by the duke of Parma as his agent in 


Scotland. James winked at his arrival; but 


Or- 
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ordered Sir John Carmichael, the captain of AD, a. 
his guard, to watch his motions, and intercept 
his diſpatches, which Carmichael did; but-while 
he was bringing Semple priſoner before: the 
lords of the council, he was reſcued by the 
earl of Huntley, who ſuffered him to eſcape. 

James affected to be highly enraged at Hunt- 
ley's conduct; but as he had been but 2 few 
days before married to his kinſwoman, the 
duke of Lenox 8 ſiſter, he Was uon recon- 
ciled. 

The 8 of the. Spaniſh. 3 11 Conſpiracy 


of the Ro- 


encreaſed than damped the deſire which Philip 1 
had to gain James. One Bruce, who had been 
an agent for Mary about the prince of Parma, 
was ſent over with letters to Huntley, and the 
other popiſh nobility, who informed James 
that he might marry, if he. pleaſed, Philip's 
only daughter, the famous infanta Iſabella. 
Bruce was followed by one Chiſholm, who 
delivered ten thouſand crowns to Bruce, to be 
divided among the party, according to the ad- 
vice of Fintry. Aſhby, who again acted as | 
| Elizabeth's embaſſador in Scotland, taxed PE 
- Huntley with this conſpiracy to introduce the 4 
Roman catholic religion; and upon his deny- 
ing it, his own letters, and thoſe of Errol, 
Crawford, and Maxwell, to the prince of Par- 
ma, and the king of Spain, which had been 
intercepted in England, were produced as evi- 
dences of their guilt; and that they were 
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A. D. 1588, ready to have joined che Spaniards, if no more 
than ſix thouſand of them Thould ane. in 

Scotland. | 
Johnſton, The on” af ene In ded Claud Hamil- 
* Job, according to a contemporary hiſtorian, 
who gives Huntley the character of being a 
quiet, peaceable nobleman *, appeared before 
the council, and maintained, that the letters 
produced were forgeries of their names, and 
denied their ever having received a farthing of 
the Spaniſh money. If we are to believe Spotſ- 
wood, and other hiſtorians, this defence was 
merely equivocal, becauſe the popiſh party re- 
fuſed to give Huntley any ſhare of the remit- 
tance, on account of his having, at the per- 
ſuaſion' of James, lately reconciled himſelf to 
the national church ; and the like negative was 
put upon Hamilton, becauſe he over-rated his 
_ ſervices. Be this as it will, the firſt plan of 
the conſpiracy was undoubtedly defeated. The 
two active jeſuits, Hay and Crichton, threw 
the blame of all upon the chancellor and the 
| treaſurer, and repreſented James as entirely fa- 
vourable to the Roman catholic religion, and 
the court of Spain. As a proof of this, they 
inſtanced the kind entertainment and diſmiſ- 
| fion which James, to the great diſlike of Eli- 
zabeth, had given to the ſeven hundred Spa- 
Fah RG, upon Wh: defeat of: the Armada, 


x ie homo minime ambitiaſus, minime e turbidus, ſed 


had 


ad gueterm proclivis. Johnſton. 


* 
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had * wrecked upon his coaſts. Upon the 4D. 1388, 
whole, it was judged expedient for the lords : 
to give Philip a proof of their zeal, by remov- 
ing, at their own peril, and with their own 
force, the chancellor and treaſurer from 5 
court by aſſaſſination or otherwiſe. + 3 
As the preceding part of this hiſtory afords. 
many inſtances of conſpiracies againſt favourites 
and miniſters, there is no reaſon to diſtruſt the 
truth of this combination; but I can ſcarcely _ 
believe, if the letters produced againſt Hunt- - 
ley were not. forgeries, that either he or Ha- 
milton intended any more than to get money 
from the king of Spain. Some of the other 
conſpirators were leſs defenſible in their con- 
duct. Errol was but a new convert to popery, 
and was therefore raſh and violent to fignalize 
his zeal, Bothwell, though he profeſſed the 
proteſtant religion, was profuſe and deſpe- 
rate; and having been promiſed two rich ab- 
ben, he took that opportunity of gratifying 
his innate hatred of the Engliſh, by joining in 
the conſpiracy. A convention of. the Rates 
was then fitting at Edinburgh; and ſo induſ- 
trious had the popiſh party been in their prac- 
tices, that ſome terrible cataſtrophe muſt have 
happened, had it not been for the unwearied 
aſſiduity of James, in puniſhing or reconcilin ** 
the parties at variance. The earls of Montro 
and Crawford, and Johnſton ſays the earl of 
—— (but that I think muſt be a miſtake, 
M m * Anleſs 
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K. b. 1588. unleſs he means the lord Maxwell, who was 


defeated; 


ſtill in priſon, but retained that title) joined, the 
conſpirators ;. the two firſt for private motives, 
Their ſcheme was to aſſemble their forces be- 


tween Leith and Edinburgh, and to march di- 
rectly to the palace, to perpetrate their pur- 


poſe. From the proceedings of the conven- 


tion, which continued ſtill to fit, and the pub- 
lic ſpeeches of James, it is plain that be more 
than ſuſpected this conſpiracy. He declared, 


that in caſe any manner of convocation was 


made hereafter, by earls, lords, barons, or 
any others, that he ſhould eſteem it as a con- 


tempt done to his. majeſty's own perſon, and 


would himſelf ride in proper perſon for taking 
order with the commit, and puniſhment of 
them with all rigour. Private orders about the 


ſame time were given to the magiſtrates of 
Edinburgh, to be watchful againſt any com- 


motion; and James, by remaining in that town, 
and lodging in the ſame houſe with the chan- 


cellor, prevented the conſpiracy from taking 


effect; for the conſpirators perceiving their de- 


ſign to take air, returned to their ſeveral 
eſtates, all excepting Huntley. 95 

James had ſo great a regard for that noble · 
man, that he made him colonel of his guard, 
during the diſpute between two of his fa- 
vourites for that poſt; and he preſumed fo 


much on the king's favour, that he came from 
Dumfermling to Edinburgh, where he entered 


the 


 OF+$GCO TL AND. 

the king's apartment on the very night when 4 
the conſpiracy was to have been executed, at- 
tended by a band of ſtout reſolute men, who 
were reſolved to have diſpatched the chancel- 
lor, whom they found in the king's company, 
had not Huntley given them orders to the 
contrary. The king, poſſibly ſuſpecting the 
meaning of the viſit, drew Huntley into a clo- 
ſet; and the chancellor being left ſurrounded 
by the conſpirators, gave himſelf up for loſt. 
He was ſuffered, however, guarded: by three 
of his friends, to paſs unmoleſted to his own 
apartment. Next day, when James was ap- 
prized of his chancellor's danger, he confined 
Huntley to the caſtle of Edinburgh. The con- 
ſpiracy being now fully diſcovered, the earls 
of Athol and Bothwell were denounced re- 
bels; but Montroſe and Crawford were par- 
dowd, upon their promiſing. not to engage in 
ſuch practices for the future. A few. days af- 
ter, Huntley was ſet at liberty.; and upon the 
whole completion of the proceeding, I think 
that James acted a wiſe and moderate part, 
had not the turbulence of the conſpirators 
carried them greater lengths. 

The firſt uſe that l and Gd 
made of their pardon was to ſurprize the per- 
ſon of the treaſurer, Glamis, who. was com- 
mitted priſoner to Huntley's uncle, but treated 
with great reſpect, and in a ſhort time ſent 
home with an honourable eſcort, , The con- 
| ſpi- 
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than ever; and it was ſoon known that Hunt- 


| ley, Crawford, and Errol, had aſſembled their f 
forces at Aberdeen, where they iſſued a procla · 3 
mation, in the king's name, declaring, that he e 

was held captive{by the chancellor), and forced Fe 
againſt his mind, to uſe his nobles more rigo- 11 
rouſſy than he deſired; requiring all the lieges 1 
to concur and aſſiſt & chem for ſetting: his perſon p 
at liberty. E 

No ſooner was Flizabeth 7 13 mild. t 

Iy James had proceeded with the conſpirators, , 

than ſhe upbraided him as an apoſtate from the 1 


but it is re- 
newed, 


cauſe of liberty and religion. The clergy, at t 
the ſame time, took the alarm ; and one Mr, 7 
Robert Bruce, their Hoglepders told James to : 
his face, while he was expreſſing himſelf in fa- ; 
vour of Huntley, that as to Errol and Angus, | 
who likewiſe had engaged in the conſpiracy, 
peace might be granted to them, but none to ] 
Huntley ; therefore his majeſty might either 
chuſe Huntley' 8 friendſhip or his. Proclama- f 
tions were then iſſued, rigorouſly commanding. 
the jeſuits and prieſts, Hay, Crichton, and t 
Bruce, with Graham of Fintry, to leave the 
kingdom under pain of death; and others were | 
iſſued for all the king“ 8 liege * on the | 
ſouth of Aberdeen to attend. 

The conſpiracy of the popiſh lords proved 
like that of the late rebellion in "the north of 
* a crude indigeſted KEE: James 

knew 
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knew that in his perſon he had nothing to ap- AD. * 
prehend from Huntley; for which reaſon, he had 
put himſelf at the head of his troops, with great 
appearance of reſolution. The conſpirators, on 
the other hand, had truſted to the earl of Both- 
well for a ſtrong diverſion in the ſouth; but 
that nobleman, unable or unwilling to fulfil his 
engagements, had diſmiſſed his forces, and had 
offered to ſubmit to the king's mercy. As the 
chancellor was not very popular in Scotland, 
the king's proclamation for the ſubjects to at- 
tend him was but ſlowly obeyed; for when he 
marched north, his army did not amount to 

two thouſand men, While that of the rebels 

amounted to three thouſand. James being ad- 
vanced to Cowie, which is within ten miles of 
Aberdeen, harangued his nobles and officers 
with ſuch an air of authority and reſolution, 
that they ſwore to ſtand by him to the laſt. 
Even that criſis of danger did not prevent ani- 
moſities among his great ſubjects. Lord Ha- 
milton, in right of his royal blood, claimed the 
leading of the van- guard, but was oppoſed by 
the earl of Angus, who had returned to his 
duty, becauſe that honour had been aſſigned to 
his anceſtors. James gave the preference for 
that time to Hamilton, but left the -pretenſiqns 

| of Angus in their full force. 
The rebels hearing that the royal army Was 

advancing, called a council of war; and accord- — 


ing to the hiſtorians of the houſe of Gordon, 
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Huntley, that an engagement, in which james 


muſt have heen defeated; did not follow; for 


he repreſented. to the other lords, That he 


doubted nothing of the event, if they ſnould 


come to engage in battle; the victory, accord- 
ing to human probability; would be theirs ; 
but he would not have the victory gained with 


the manifeſt danger of the king's perſon, being 
in the midſt of his enemies: and when both 


parties ſhould engage in battle, who could, in 


ſuch a confuſion, be ſecure of the king's perſon 
and ſafety? and no doubt his majeſty would 
ceaſily reflect, that it was only the reverence to 


his perſon, that made them let paſs fo fair an 


occaſion to repreſs the fury of their enemies, ſo 
far inferior in number to them. Therefore it 


was fit to diſpand their army, and let the king 
enter peaceably into the country, and wait for 
better times; all human affairs being ſubject to 


change, and Beling yet done which nog not 


be eaſily pardoned,” 

The earl of Errol oppoſed this dei 
and the rebel army, in general, being now un- 
deceived in their opinion that James was 2 


priſoner, and wanted to regain his liberty, be- 


gan to diſperſe of themſelves; ſo that in the 
morning, when the royal army had begun its 
march from Cowie, an account came that there 


Was no enemy in the field. James, however, 


proceeded to Aberdeen on the twentieth of 
April, 


OF SCOTLAND. 


pay him their obedience; but Huntley retired 


to his eſtate at Strathbogie. James advanced (as 


he pretended) to demoliſh his caſtles and houſes; 
but Huntley ſurrendered himſelf, and was ſent 


prifoner to Edinburgh, where he was kept un- 


der an eaſy confinement. Upon the return of 


James to Aberdeen, many of the great barons 


of the north gave bonds for their good beha- 
viour; and thus the public eee was 
once more reſtored, 

The puniſhment of the e came 
next under conſideration; for James could not 
in decency pardon them without the form of a 
trial. Means, however, were found to treat 


273 
April, and numbers of the rebel army came to & b. 15 


them gently. The treaſurer interceded for 


Huntley and Crawford; the chancellor, and 


ſome of the clergy, for Bothwell; but none for 


Errol. James admitted Huntley, though ſtill a 


Priſoner, to a private conference; and he with 


Crawford 'and Bothwell were tried by a ſpe- 


cial commiſſion, Huntley pleaded guilty, and 


was committed priſoner to the caſtle of Edin- 
burgh ; Bothwell to Tantallon ; and Crawford 
to Blackneſs, Thoſe forms -were obſerved in 


order to pacify Elizabeth and the clergy ; but 


James declared he was reſolved that his king- 
dom ſhould be in perfect peace at the time of 


his approaching nuptials, and undertook a 
freſh progreſs northwards. The fiery miniſters 


of Edinburgh, in the mean while, prevailed 
Vol. VIII. Nn with 
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4. . 1589. it was owing to the moderation and toyalty of 


Huntley, that an engagement, in which Jarhes 


muſt have heen defeated; did not follow; for 
he repreſented. to the other lords, That he 


doubted nothing of the event, if they ſhould 
come to engage in battle; the victory, accord - 
ing to human probability; would be theirs ; 

but he would not have the victory gained TY 
the manifeſt danger of the King's perſon, being 


in the midſt- of his enemies: : and when both 


parties ſhould engage in battle, who could, in 


| ſuch a confuſion, be ſecure of the king's perſon 
and ſafety? and no doubt his majeſty would 


eaſily reflect, that it was only the reverence to 
his perſon, that made them let paſs fo fair an 


occaſion to repreſs the fury of their enemies, ſo 
far inferior in number to them. Therefore it 


was fit to diſband their army, and let the king 
enter peaceably into the country, and wait for 
better times; all human affairs being ſubject to 


change, and notlitii yet done WRIGHT 1 not : 


be eaſily pardoned.” 
The earl of Errol oppoſed this FS VIE 
and the rebel army, in general, being now un- 


deceived in their opinion that James was 2 


priſoner, and wanted to regain his liberty, be- 
gan to diſperſe of themſelves; fo that in the 
morning, when the royal army had begun its 
march from Cowie, an account came that there 
was no enemy in the field. James, however, 
proceeded to Aberdeen on the twentieth of 

April, 
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April, and numbers of the rebel army came to K b. 155. 


pay him their obedience; but Huntley retired 
to his eſtate at Strathbogie. James advanced (as 
he pretended) to demoliſh his caſtles and houſes; 
but Huntley ſurrendered himſelf, and was ſent 
priſoner to Edinburgh, where he was kept un- 
der an eaſy confinement. Upon the return of 
James to Aberdeen, many of the great barons 
of the north gave bonds for their good beha- 
viour; and thus the public e was 
once more reſtored. 

The puniſhment of the delinquents./ came 
next under conſideration; for James could not 
in decency pardon them without the form of a 
trial, Means, however, were found to treat 
them gently. The treaſurer interceded for 
Huntley and Crawford; the chancellor, and 
ſome of the clergy, for Bothwell ; but none for 
Errol. James admitted Huntley, though Kill a 
priſoner, to a private conference ; and he with 
Crawford and Bothwell were tried by a ſpe- 
cial commiſſion, Huntley pleaded guilty, and 
was committed priſoner to the caſtle of Edin- 
burgh ; Bothwell to Tantallon ; and Crawford 
to Blackneſs, Thoſe forms -were obſerved in 
order to pacify Elizabeth and the clergy ; but 
James declared he was reſolved that his king- 
dom ſhould be in perfect peace at the time of 
his approaching nuptials, and undertook a 
freſh progreſs northwards. The fiery miniſters 
of Edinburgh, in the mean while, prevailed 
Vol. VIII. Nn with 
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with the general aVembly. of the clergy to paſs 
2 ſentence of deprivation upon the archbiſhop 
of St. Andrew's, for marrying the earl of 
Huntley, in direct oppoſition to the royal, and 
indeed every other, authority but their own. 


Though ſo open a contempt of the laws and 


Practices of 
Elizabeth 
againſt. 
James. 


conſtitution deſerved the ſevereſt animadver- 
ſion, yet James was contented to puniſh it only 
by granting Errol a pardon, and liberty to the 
condemned lords, whom he had admitted pri- 
vately into his preſence, to give them his 


reaſons why he could not publicly take them 


into his favour. 

Elizabeth was at this time in che iN of | 
her glory. At home, the innocent earl of 
Arundel, for no reaſon but becauſe he was 
the head of the houſe of Howard, and had at- 
tempted to fly from her tyranny, was her pri- 
foner, and under ſentence of death. The 
popiſh lords dreaded her ſo much, that they 


were the ſureſt miniſters of her vengeance ; 
and even the puritans were awed into compli- 


ance and conformity with her will. Abroad, 
her fleets and armies were victorious over the 
Spaniards 1n every quarter of the globe, Her 
enemy, the duke of Guiſe, had. been aſſaſſi - 
nated, as was his maſter, the worthleſs Henry 
the third; and ſhe was then ſupporting, with 
vigour and ſucceſs, Henry the fourth againit 
the leaguers. She knew no diſquiet but what 
came from Scotland, which ihe could not en- 

dure 
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that ſtate of tranquillity which it enjoyed at 
this period. The match between James and 
the princeſs of Denmark gave her ſo much un- 
eaſineſs, that ſhe omitted nothing that could 
break it off, She had employed the king of 
Navarre as her inſtrument for that purpoſe; 
and Du Bartas, the capital author of that fuſ- 
tian poetry which was then ſo much in vogue, 
was ſent as his embaſſador to James, to pro- 
poſe a match between him and the princeſs of 
Navarre, Elizabeth found means to repreſent 
at the court of Denmark this negotiation as 
having taken riſe from James himſelf ; which 
exaſperated his Daniſh majeſty ſo much, that 
he gave a promiſe: of the daughter who had 
been deſtined for the throne of Scotland, to the 
duke of Brunſwick, a little before his death, 
He had ftill another daughter; and James, 
who was fond of an alliance with Denmark, 
courted her by his embaſſadors. Elizabeth 
would gladly have traverſed that match like- 
wiſe ; but the Lorrain intereſt in Denmark was 
then ſo ſtrong, that the young king gave his 
conſent to the match, and a hundred thouſand 
pounds (Scottiſh money I ſuppoſe) was voted 
for the expence of the wedding. 

All the preliminaries being ſettled, James 
made choice of the earl Marſhal, one of the 
richeſt and moſt ſplendid noblemen then in 
Scotland, to bring over his bride, The earl 
Nn'2 was 
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dure to ſee united under its king, or to be in *. 15 


He em- 


barks for 
Denmark. 
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was attended by the lord Dingwal, the conſta- 


ble of Dundee, and a civilian, while James 


applied himſelf to do every thing that could 


preſerve the tranquillity of his country, and to 


make preparations for the reception of his 


queen. The earl diſcharged his embaſſy with 
great ſtate and magnificence ; but about the 
middle of September, lord Dingwal landed 
from Denmark with tidings, that the young 


queen having embarked for Scotland, a ſtorm 


aroſe, which ſeparated his ſhip from the reſt of 
the ſquadron, and that he left it in great diſ- 
treſs, making for the coaſt of Norway. This 
account gave James ſo much concern, that a 
public faſt was held for her preſervation and 
deliverance. In October, another ſhip came 


from Denmark with an account of the young 


_ queen's ſafety, and the imminent danger ſhe 


had eſcaped ; but that ſhe could not proceed 
on her voyage, both on account of the da- 


mage the ſquadron had received, and the punc- 


tilious ceremonies of the Daniſh court, which 


Murden's 
State Pa- 
Pers, p. 

G40. 


did not admit of her failing without the full 


complement of her convoy. James, after ſome 
{ſecret conſultation with his chancellor, very 


gallantly reſolved to break through this for- | 


mality, by ſending his admiral, the earl of 


Bothwell, to Norway, with a ſquadron, to de- 
mand the princeſs as his betrothed wife, the - 


having been married by proxy. - Bothwell 
brought in an eſtimate of the expence of 


fitting 


& I 0 ee 2 86 th 


OF SCOTLAND. - 
fitting out five ſhips; and a council being 4. 5. 257. 
called, it was found to be greater than the 
royal finances could defray. The chancellor 
upon this, as had been before concerted be- 
tween him and James, offered, by the aſſiſtance 
of his friends, to fit out five or ſix ſhips, in 
which he propoſed to embark in perſon to 
bring home the queen. The motion was agreed Kid. 
to, and the ſhips were got ready ; but the fur- 
niture, proviſions, and attendants, appointed 
for the voyage were ſo coſtly and pompous, 
that the counſellors began to ſuſpect the king 
would make the voyage in perſon. This was 
the original intention of James; nor did he 
intruſt any with the ſecret, excepting the 
chancellor, the juſtice-clerk, and Sir William 
Keith &. 5 1 5 8 
The duke of Lenox and the earl of Both- . 
well taxed James with his intention of clan- mark. 
deſtinely leaving the kingdom ; but he turned 
the matter into a joke, The earls of Morton 
and Angus, and Glamis the treaſurer, aſſo- 
ciated themſelves, to prevent James, even by 
force, if needful, from undertaking the voy- 
age; but he eluded all their precaution ; for 
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* The intelligence from which theſe particulars are taken, 1s 
contained in a letter from one Mr. Thomas Fowler (which I 
believe is a feigned name) to lord Burleigh. From this I infer, 
that this Fowler, whoever he was, was one of his lordſhip's ſpies 
about the perſon of James, and that the ſecret was betrayed to 
him by one of the three perſons above-mentioned, as the event 
proved the truth of his intelligence, though written before the 

departure of James, 


an 
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AD. 15 on the nineteenth of October he embarked ; 
i but he was conſtrained by a violent ſtorm to 
return to Leith road. He ſet fail again on 

the twenty-third, and on the twenty-fourth 


two papers, under his own hand, were pro- 


duced. The firſt was in the nature of a decla- 
ration; and the other contained directions to 
Both thoſe papers 
were certainly drawn up by James himſelf, 


the council in his abſence. 


without any aſſiſtance; and though the language 
in ſome places is too familiar, or rather too 
vulgar, yet they do great honour to his natu- 


ral good ſenſe, which was ſpoiled only by his 
learning, and the high idea he had of his royal 


dignity. The reader will find both in the notes *, 


* © In reſpe& I know that the motion of my voyage will be 


at this time diverſly ſcanned, and miſinterpreting may be made 
as well to my diſhonour as the blame of innocents, I have 
thought fit to leave this declaration, for reſolving all good ſub- 
__ jects, firſt of the cauſes that moved me to undertake this voy- 
age, then in the faſhion in which 1 reſolved to make the ſame. 
As to the cauſes, I have been generally blamed by all men for 
deferring my marriage ſo long, being alone, without father, mo- 
ther, brother, or ſiſter; and yet a king not only of this realm, 
but heir apparent of another. This my nakedneſs made me 
weak, and mine enemies ſtrong : for one man is no man, as they 
ſpeak, and where there is no hope of ſucceſſion it breeds con- 
tempt and diſdain : yea, the delay I have uſed hath begot in 


many a ſuſpicion of impotency in me, as if I were a barren. 


ſtock. Theſe and other reaſons moved me to haſten my mar- 
riage, from which I could yet have longer abſtained, if the weal 
of my country could have permitted. I am not known to be 
raſh in my weightieſt affairs, neither am I ſo carried with paſ- 
ſion as not to give place to reaſon ; but the treaty being per- 


feed, and the queen on her journey, when I was advertiſed of 


her ſtay by contrary winds, and that it was not like ſhe ſhouid 
perfect her voyage this year, I refolved to make it on my part 


poſſible, which was impoſſible on hers. 


4 The 
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and may think it extraordinary, that a prince 4. 5. 4558. 28 
ſo devoted as James to the diverſions of the 


„The place where I firſt took this reſolution was in Craig- 
millar, none of my council being preſent ; and as I took it by 
my ſelf, ſo I bethought me of a way to follow the ſame. And firſt 
I adviſed to employ the earl of Bothwell in the voyage, in cegard 
he is admiral ; but his preparations took ſo long a time, that I 
was forced to call the council, and ſend. for the chancellor and 
juſtice-clerk, who were then in Lowder. When as they met, 
they found ſo many difficulties in ſending forth a number of 
ſhips for the queen's convoy, (for ſo I gave it out) and who 
ſhould be the embaſladors, that I was compelled to avouch, if 
none ſhould be found to go, I ſhould go myſelf alone in a ſhip : 
adding, that if men had been as willing as became them, I 
would not have needed to have been in theſe ſtraits, This the 
chancellor taking to touch him, (for he knew he had been ſlan- 

dered all that time for impeding my marriage) partly out of 
zeal to my ſervice, and partly fearing that I ſhould make good 
my word if no better way could be found, made offer to go 
himſelf in that ſervice. This I embraced, keeping my intention 
from all men, becauſe I thought it enough for me to put my 
foot in a ſhip when all things were ready, and from the chan- 
cellor himſelf (from whom I never kept any of my weightieſt 
buſineſſes) for two reaſons. Firſt, becauſe if I had made him of 
my counſel in thar purpoſe, he had been blamed for putting the 
lame in my head (which had not been his duty); for it becomes 


: no ſubject to give his prince advice in ſuch matters: withal con- 
( ſidering what hatred and envy he ſuſtained unjuſtly for leading 
: me by the noſe, as it were, to all his appetites, as though I were. 
L an unreaſonable creature, or a child that could do nothing of 
e myſelf, T thought pity to heap more unjuſt ſlanders on his head. 
7 The other reaſon was, that I perceived it was for ſtaying my 
P journey that he made offer to go ; ſo was I aſſured, if he had 
11 known my purpoſe, he would either have ſtayed himſelf at 
25 home, or, thinking it too heavy, a burthen for him to undertake 
* my convoy, he would have lingered ſo long, as there ſhould not 
4) have been a poſſibility for making the voyage. This I thought 
de meet to declare, (and upon my honour it is the truth) leſt I 
. ſhould be eſteemed an imprudent aſs, that can do nothing of my- 
of felf, and to fave the innocency of that man from unjuſt re- 
of proaches. For my part, beſides that which I have faid, the 
” ſhortneſs of the way, the ſurety of the paſſage, being clear of 
1 


all ſands, forelands, and ſuch other perils, ſafe harbours in theſe 
Parts. 
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ALD, 158g. field, and fo indolent and diffipated in other 


"peas, could be author of two ſuch compo- 


parts, and no foreign fleets 8 in theſe ſeas; it is my plea- 
ſure that no man grudge at this my proceeding, but that all con- 


form themſelves to the directions I have given to be followed un- 
til my return, which ſhall be within twenty days, wind and 


weather ſerving ; and if any ſhall contravene theſe, I will take it 
as a ſufficient proof that he bears me no good will in his heart; 
as to the contrary, I will reſpe& all that ene com- 


mandments in the beſt ſort I may. Farewell.” 


The other paper is as follows: 
Seeing it hath pleaſed Almighty God to bring us to man's 


age, and that nothing hath been more earneſtly withed by all 


our good ſubjects than to ſee us honourably matched, ſo that 
the crown might deſcend to our own ſucceſſion after ſo many 
progenitors : We, to ſatisfy their defires, having reſolved upon 
a perſonage that for blood and other commodities of alliance 
could not be thought but moſt worthy, did enter into contract 
with Frederic king of Denmark lately deceaſed, and by advice 
of our council directed our embaſſador to ſolemnize the marriage, 
and conduct her unto this realm. But having intelligence, that 
by contrarious winds, ſhe and her company was driven to Nor- 
way, and that it being remitted to her choice whether ſhe would 
return unto Denmark or make ſtay there until the opening of 
the ſpring, ſhe had embraced the laſt condition, as the beſt and 
moſt liking to her defire ; albeit hitherto we have not behaved 
ourſelf diffolutely, but patiently attended the good occaſion 
that God ſhould offer ; yet now taking to heart her pains and 
danger, with the difficulties that have occurred in her tranſport, 
we could find no contentment till that we enterprized to make a 
voyage towards her, and bring her home, which we are in good 
hope to do within the ſpace of twenty days, wind and weather 


ſerving. 
« Yet fearing the time of my ſtay may be longer at God's good 


pleaſure, we have of our own motion, and not e by 
any, left a declaration with the clerk of regiſter, and willed no 
man to grudge at our abſence, ſeeing in former times the kingdom 
hath wanted a governor longer than with truſt in God it ſhall 
want us; as, namely, from the death of gur grandmother the 
queen regent, unto the arrival of our deareſt mother from 
France, the ſpace of fourteen months; during which time, for 
the reverence and love carried to her, albeit a woman and minor 
in years, no violence was committed by any perſon, and greater 
peace and quietneſs obſerved than was before or ſince yo time 

| BROWN 


F. SCOTLAND. _ a. 
ſitions. Together with thoſe letters, he left AD. x58, 
ſeveral blank commiſſions to be filled up at the 
diſcretion of his regency. No ſooner was the 
departure of J ames known, than the public of 
Scotland was in an uproar; but it ſoon ſubſided 
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known to have been kept. And notwithſtanding our expecta- 
tion is nothing leſs of the good behaviour of our ſubjects in this 
our abſence, we have taken order, for the better government of 
the public affairs, that our privy-council ſhould reſide at Edin- 
burgh, and ordained the duke of Lenox our nephew to be pre- 
ſident thereof, and to be aſſiſted by our couſin Francis earl of 
Bothwell, whom we appoint to attend him with the other officers 
of ſtate, namely, the treaſurer, comptroller, maſter of requeſts, 
privy ſeal, the captain of the caſtle of Edinburgh, advocate and 
clerk of regiſter, who ſhall ever be preſent, five of them at Wells 
with our ſaid nephew. 
© We have likewiſe given order that ſome noblemen in a their 
courſes ſhall attend at Edinburgh the ſpace of fifteen days; the 
earls of Angus and Errol, with the lords Fleming and Inner- 
meath, to begin ; and the next-courſe to be kept by the earls of 
Mar and Morton, with the lords Seaton and Veſter. The barons 
of Lothian, Fife, Striveling-ſhire and Strathern, we appoint to 
attend as they ſhall be warned and directed by the council. - For 
the ſouth parts we have made the lord Hamilton our lieutenant, 
that is, within the three wardenries and ſheriffdom of Laneric, 
and to be affiſted, when need is, by the lords Boyd, Herries, 
Maxwell, Home, Cesford, and other chief barons within the 
marches ; his reſidence to be at Dumfries or Jedburgh, and his 
charges to be furniſhed out of the readieſt of the taxation by Mr. 
John Colvill, collector thereof. And that peace and quietneſs 
may be the better obſerved, we diſcharge all conventions for any 
cauſe whatſoever unto our return. Finally, we require the mi- 
niſters and preachers of the word to exhort the people to peace 
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| and obedience, and commend us and our journey in their pray- 

. ers to the protection of Almighty God. As this is our defire, 

5 ſo we expect that all our good ſubjects will follow the fame, eſpe- 

1 cially they who have tried our favour of late, and that they will 

1 perſiſt 3 in the loyalty promiſed by them : certifying thoſe that do 

e in the contrary that they ſhall incur our high diſpleaſure, and be 

n puniſhed with all rigour; as, on the other part, we ſhall remem- 

r ber the peaceable and obedient thankfully, when occaſion pre- 
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through the prudent meaſures he had taken. 
He wrote a letter to the warden of the Engliſh 


marches, acquainting him, that he had com- 


mitted the care of the Scotch borders. to the 


lord Hamilton, who was a friend to the tran- 


where he 


marries his 


queen. 


_ Linclowden, the gentlemen of his bed-cham- 


quillity of both nations; and that he had ad- 


'moniſhed the lord Maxwell, and the other tur- 


bulent borderers, to keep the peace. 

The council met as ſoon as it was known that 
the king was at ſea, and broke open the packet 
he had left, containing the papers we have 
given in the notes, together with another let- 
ter, declaring the duke of Lenox to be preſident, 
Sir Robert Melvil to be vice- chancellor, Alex- 
ander Hay ſecretary for the Scotch language, 
and Mr. James Elphinſton for the Latin and 
French. His voyage was more favourable than 
he could reaſonably have expected in ſo ad- 
vanced a ſeaſon; for he landed on the fifth day 
after his embarking, at a place called Flackroy, 
on the coaſt of Norway, neardJpſal, or (as Moy- 


ſes calls it) Upſlo, and where James arrived on 


the nineteenth of November. Moyſes, who 
probably attended James, deſcribes the circum- 
ſtances of their meeting, in which James uſed 
a freedom, which the queen thought was too 


| Indelicate; but ſhe ſoon became reconciled 


to it after a little converſation. The retinue of 
James confiſted of the chancellor, Sir Lewis 
Ballenden juſtice clerk, Douglas provoſt of 


ber, 


5 
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ber, the ordinary officers of his houſhold, and a. b. 1589. 
a clergyman, Mr. David Lindſay, who per: 
formed the nuptial ceremony in French. James 
then thought of returning immediately home; 
but this was oppoſed by the Daniſh noblemen 
about his queen's perſon; and he was perſuaded 
to make a viſit to the queen-dowager of Den- 
mark, and her ſon the young king. In the 
mean while he ſent back colonel Stuart, the lord 
Dingwall, and all the uſeleſs part of his retinue, 
with his ſhips to Leith, where they landed on 
the fifteenth of December; and they made ſo 
favourable a report of che young queen and 
the gallantry of his majeſty, as well as the mag- 
nificence of the Daniſh court, that it gave univer - 
ſal ſatisfaction. The earl Marſhal, who was ſtill 
Denmark, laid before James, at the ſame time, 
the particulars of his negotiation, and informed 
him, that the regency of Denmark had agreed 
to defer all the Daniſh claims upon the iſlands 
of Orkney and Scotland, till their king ſhould 
be of full age, when they were to be amicably 
adjuſted. | 
As it was neceſſary for James and his augen Mpanims 
to paſs through part of the Swediſh territories, gen. 
in his way to Copenhagen, that monarch ſent 
him a ſafe· conduct, with an eſcort of four hun- 
dred horſe. The reception of James and his 
queen at the Daniſh court was polite and ſplen- 
did. His expences, and thoſe of his retinue, 
were defrayed by the regency from the time 
O O 2 | of 
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THE HISTORY 
of his entering Denmark. As the marriage of 
his queen's elder ſiſter with the duke of Brunſ- 


wick was not to take place till April, the delay 


Negotiation 
ot Bowes, 


ſerved James for a pretext to defer his return 
till that time; and he ſent one of the gentlemen 
of his retinue to Scotland, to order the council 
to ſend back the ſhips for him accordingly, and 
to inform them that his queen was with child. 

On the ſeventeenth of December, Bowes the 
Engliſh embaſſador arrived from Elizabeth at 
Edinburgh without the uſual paſſports; for 
which the council ordered him to confine 
himſelf to his houſe for a day. He endeavoured 
to excuſe this extraordinary ſtrain of inſolence, 
when admitted to an audience, by pretending 
the urgency of his commiſſion; and preſented 


a letter from his miſtreſs, complaining of the 


practices of the papiſts and the emiſſaries of 
Spain againſt the proteſtant religion, and the 
peace of the two kingdoms. Nothing could 
be worſe founded than thoſe complaints; for 
the nation was never known to enjoy greater 
tranquillity than it did during the abſence of 
James. The lord Hamilton had examined the 


ſtate of the borders; and upon his return to Edin- 


burgh, the council had written a letter to Eng- 
land on thathead, pointing out the method for 
preventing any diſorders there ; and James had 
been particularly attentive to that quarter. The 
council taking Bowes's commiſſion into conſi- 
deration, returned a reſpectful anſwer to Eliza- 

| beth, 


CF SCOTL AE - 285 
beth, who offered to aſſiſt them, if neceſſary, A. D. 589. 
with her troops. Towards the end of January, | 
1590, Elizabeth's apprehenſions received ſome 2590. 
countenance, by the landing of ſome Spaniards, _—_ 
with one Colvil, a Scotchman ; and James, who 320. 
kept up a very cloſe correſpondence with his 
regency, ordered them to be cloſely confined, 
and Colvil to be put to the torture, threatening _ 
to turn out of his council, as papiſts and prac- 
ticers, all who ſhould connive at their eſcape. | 
I ſhall omit all the minute particulars of the J=m= = 
royal pair's arrival in Scotland. They were at- Scotland. 
tended by a ſquadron of Daniſh ſhips, on board 
of which were the Daniſh admiral and ſeveral 
officers of rank, with about thirty gentlemen, 
| who wore gold chains by way of diſtinction; 
the whole number ' amounting to above two 
hundred and twenty perſons. I find from the 
public records, James was extremely anxious 
that their entertainment ſhould be magnificent 
as well as hoſpitable ; but never was a court 
worſe provided for that purpoſe; and it was 
with the greateſt difficulty, for want of money, 
that James could ſave appearances, or get cre- 
dit for his own table and that of his queen. I 
perceive, however, that his agent, Colvil, had 
obtained ſome ſupply from Elizabeth, who ſaw 
it was in vain any longer to oppoſe his marriage, 
and wanted to ſooth him, becauſe the Spani- 
ards fill continued their preparations againſt 
England. By this ſupply, and the loans ad- 
| vanced 
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A. b. 1590 Vanced by ſome of the great nobility, James 


His queen 
crowned, 


was enabled to make a tolerable appearance in 
the eyes of his gueſts, particularly at the time 
of his queen's coronation. 

He had intimated to his council his intention 
to have that ceremony celebrated with all poſſi- 
ble magnificence, and that it ſhould be per- 
formed in the palace of Holy-rood houſe by 


Mr. Robert Bruce, who was but a preſbyter, 
This is a proof that James had at this time got 
over many of his prepoſſeſſions in favour of epiſ- 


copacy; and indeed the good order and tran- 


quillity which reigned in Scotland during his 


abſence, left him no room to be diſſatisfied with 
the eccleſiaſtical conſtitution. Some of the 
clergy, however, Melvil particularly, objected 
to the Jewiſh ceremony of unction; but James 
inſiſting that it ſhould be performed, and threat- 
ening to employ a biſhop for that purpeſe, they 
withdrew their oppoſition, and ſhe was crown- 
ed in the palace of Holy-rood houſe, the crown 
being borne before James by the duke of Le- 
nox, the ſceptre by lord Hamilton, (whoſe fa- 
ther, the earl of Arran, continued to be inſane) 
and the ſword of ſtate by the earl of Angus, 
The queen's crown was carried before her by the 


lord chancellor Thirlitan, and ſhe was at- 


tended by the ladies and noblemen of her own 
country . Mr. Galloway, the miniſter of 


1 am far from conſidering the names of the particular per- 
ſons who aſſiſted at this coronation, as being of no importance 
de 


OF SCOTLAND. 
Perth, preached a fermon; Bruce took her 
oath, anointed and crowned her; and Melvil pro- 


nounced a Latin harangue. Next day ſhe made a 


public entry into Edinburgh, where the magiſ- 


trates prepared a ſplendid entertainment for 


her Daniſh attendants, who ſoon after took leave 
of their majeſties, and returned to Denmark 
loaded with rich preſents. 

The feſtivities being over, it ſoon appeared, 
that the calm which fo lately flattered James 
was deceitful, Unmeaſurably addicted to 
pomp, pleaſures, and ſports ; haſty in his reſo- 
lutions, but indolent in ſeeing them executed ; 
without true courage in himſelf, and a prey to 


the deſigns of others; the reins of his govern- 


ment were now ſo relaxed, that the worſt evils 
of the ariſtocratical conſtitution recurred. 

The earls of Huntley and Murray tyrannized 
in the north, without knowing any power 


to hiſtory, and the mention of them here is a mark of reſpect due 
to their deſcendants. The duke of Lenox, the earls Marſhall, An- 


gus, Crawford, Rothes, lord Hamilton, the earls of Marr, Mon- 


troſe, Athol, Murray, Bothwell, biſhop of Orkney, the abbots of 
Paiſly, Lindores, Cambuſkenneth, Melroſs, Culroſs, the bi- 
hops of Dunkeld and Brechin, and the lord Altree ; Sir James 
Douglas of Drumlanrig, Sir James Johnſtone of Johnſtone, Sir 
Robert Carr of Cesford, Sir Walter Scot of Balcleugh, Sir Alex- 
ander Stuart of Garlies, Sir Robert Gordon the younger of 
Lochinvar, Sir James Melvil of Hallhil, Sir John Cockburn of 
Ormiſton, Sir James Scot of Balveny, Sir John Campbell of La- 
wer, Sir Duncan Campbell of Glenorchy, Sir Thomas Lyon 
maſter of Glamis, Sir John Carmichael of Carmichael, Sir 
James Scrymſeor conſtable of Dundee, Sir Thomas Kennedy 
tutor of Caſſilis, Sir John Maitland chancellor, created lord 
Orighton. | ; 


para- 


4 
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ces in the 


north, 
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A. D. 59 paramount to their own. The latter, whoſe 
name was Stuart, and of the family of Ochil- 
tree, had married the daughter and heireſs to 
the regent Murray, and through her he ſuc- 
.ceeded to his title. The variance between the 
two families ſtill ſubſiſted; and one of the name 
of Gordon happening to be killed by the tutor 


THE HISTORY 


of Ballandalloch, the latter refuſing to appear 


before a court of juſtice, put himſelf under 
the protection of the earl of Murray. Huntley 
had orders. to apprehend the offender, whoſe 
name was Grant, and he took the caſtle of Bal- 
landalloch. This produced an aflociation, un- 
der the earl of Murray, of the Clan Grant, and 
Clan Catton, and the other families hereditary 


enemies to the houſe of Huntley. Their place 
of rendezvous was Forres, a town in the neigh- 
bourhood of Murray's houſe of Tarnway; but 
the aflociators were ſurprized and diſſipated by 
Huntley with ſome bloodſhed. James inter- 


poſed, and with difficulty diſſuaded Huntley 


from purſuing his revenge; ſo that the quarrel 


went no farther at that time. 


Scarcely was this commotion abated, when 


matters of a very different importance em- 
ployed the court. James, partly through the 
prejudice of education, and partly through a 


natural weakneſs and credulity, was ſtrongly 


prepoſſeſſed with a belief in the reality of 


witchcraft. Three women and a man were on 


that account apprehended and impriſoned. 


The 


OF SCOTLAND. 
The women were grave, matron-like perſons ; 
but one of them (Simpfon), whoſe head ſeems 
to have been diſturbed, was burnt upon her own 
confeſſion, of having à communication with 
the devil. The man, whoſe name was Gra- 
ham, had been long reputed a ſorcerer, and 
very poſſibly earned his bread by the credulity 
of the vulgar, who conſulted him. As the diſ- 


belief of witchcraft at that time would have 


been as dangerous as the crime itfelf, Graham 
was apprehended and examined; and he im- 


peached the earl of Bothwell (who very poſ- 


ſibly was one of the people who conſulted him 
thro* curioſity) with having queſtioned him 
concerning ſeveral facts relating to the king, 
which amounted to too great a curioſity 


concerning his majeſty's fate. I am inclined 


to believe, that the fellow was inſtigated to 
this by ſome creatures of the chancellor, who 
was Bothwell's capital enemy, and who ſuſ- 


pected that he was at the head of a party 
forming againſt him, Be this as it will, Both- 


well was committed priſoner to the caſtle of 


Edinburgh, from whence he eſcaped | after 


about a month's conhnement. 
There is no Character of thoſe times ſo dark 


as that of Bothwell. He is repreſented by 


hiftorians as being the Catiline of Scotland, 


with a head to contrive, and a hand to exe- 


cute any wickedneſs. 'The truth 1s, he ſeems 
to have been a hot deſperate man ; but he was 
inviolably attached to the unforttiitite: queen 

Vor. VII. P-p a Mary, 


— 


A. D. 1890. 


1591. 
Witches ap- 
prehended 
and burat, 


Bothwell's 
attempt 
upon the 
king's pa- 
lace 
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A. D. 1591. Mary, and upon all occaſions a declared- enemy 


of Elizabeth and the Engliſh, conſequently of 
the chancellor, who was the ſole ſupport; of 


her intereſt at the court of James. After his 


eſcape, he was declared a rebel; his eſtate was 


Forfeited; anda proclamation was iſſued, charg- 


ing him with the crime of necromancy, upon 
the evidence of witches and wizards, who ei- 
ther had ſuffered, or were to ſuffer on that ac- 
count, and prohibiting all ſubjects of Scotland 
to correſpond with him under the higheſt pe- 
nalties. Bothwell gave out that all the perſe- 
cution raiſed againſt him proceeded from the 
chancellor, who then governed James in ſo de- 
ſpotic a manner, that a ſtrong conſpiracy was 
formed againſt him. Even the duke of Lenox 
had privately entered into it; and the young 
queen, who began to diſplay her talents for 
court - intrigue, did not diſcourage it. The 


earls of March and Hume, and almoſt all the 


great nobility, favoured it; ſo that the chan- 
cellor ſeemed to ſtand by himſelf. 
He was indeed a man of parts, but he 
could not have maintained his ground with 
James (for though he was a miniſter, he was 
not his favourite) had he not been powerfully 
ſupported by Elizabeth. Bowes was ſtill her 
miniſter at the court of Scotland, and ſent 
her ſuch intelligence as convinced her, that the 
chancellor ſupported his credit only through 
the poverty . of James, which Elizabeth re- 
lieved. I do not, however, find, that ſhe had 
as 
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2s yet given him any regular permanent ſe- 


curity for the enjoyment of his penſion. James 
had employed the baron of Weemys to ſolli- 
cit her to fulfil the promiſes and offers ſhe: 


made him by Aſhby, and to grant him the Le- 
nox eſtate in England. She flatly refuſed both; 

and pretended that Aſhby was ready to- take! 
his oath that ſhe never had empowered him to 


make any ſuch propoſals. James was obliged 


to ſubmit; and I find by the ſtate- papers, that 
his perſon was at this time beſet by Elizabeth's 
ſpies. One Hudſon was the moſt truſted 


among them; and the reader will find part of 
a letter of his to Burleigh, containing a ſtriking 
picture of James and his court * at this pe- 
riod, every word of which is corroborated by 


facts and events. 


* Speaking of the danger of James being ſurprized by Both- | 
well and his faction, he proceeds as follows:“ This danger of 


the king's ſurprize cannot be prevented by advice nor advertiſe- 


ment; for he is of a diſpoſition that will hardly believe ſuch 
matters till they be too evident; and again, he will not be re. 


ſtrained from the fields, and in his paſtime for any reſpect. 

6 And ſeeing they that poſſeſs his ear, may move him to do 
many things, when he heareth no other but them, it reſteth how 
he may be preſeryed from evil company; and this danger, which 
muſt be by a guard, which he is not able to maintain by no 
means, (for, while I was there, his table and the queen's had 
like to have been unſerved by want) the queen, her houſe and 
train, are more eaſy to him than his own; and all his ſervants of 
great place abuſe him, and every of them ſerveth one another's 
turn; and the king being over frank, and ſomewhat negligent, 
ſuſtaineth the want and ſhame ; for he hath nothing, that he ac- 


counteth certain, to come into his purſe, bat what he hath from 


her majeſty, which of extreme need he 1s driven fore againſt his 
beart, to urge her majeſty for ſome certainty in, and that ac- 


on may be made, and times of payment aſſigned.” 


Pp 2 | Bothwell, 


vol. xvi, 


p-. 148, 
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Bothwell, after his eſcape out of the caſtle 
of Edinburgh, reſided with his friends upon 
the borders; but, notwithſtanding the ſevere 


proclamation againſt correſponding with him, 
he was underhand aſſiſted and encouraged by 


the principal perſonages at court, and the lord 
Hume appeared openly in his company. He 
had even the inſolence to approach the gates of 
Edinburgh, while he 00 James was at Falk- 


land, and to proclaim at the head of a party of 


- horſe a reward to any one who would put the 
perſon of the chancellor in his hands. The 
latter knew his danger, and complained to 


James that Bothwell's inſolence was favoured 


by the earls of Marſhall, Morton, and Errol, 
the maſter of Glamis, and many others. James 
hurried to Edinburgh, and ordered a force to 


be levied againſt Bothwell; but in the mean 


while he committed the earl of Marſhall pri- 
ſoner to the caſtle of Edinburgh, and the maſter 
of Glamis to that of Blackneſs, while the lord 


Hume and Buccleugh, who was Bothwell's 
ſon-in-law, had licences to go abroad. 

While James thought that by thoſe vigorous 
meaſures he was living in ſure tranquillity, he 
was upon the brink of loſing his liberty. The 


duke of Lenox privately hinted to Bothwell 


that he would give him, and his moſt deſpe- 
rate followers, admittance within the walls of 
the palace, where he would be joincd by others ; 


and that it would be my for fifty men to far- 


prize 
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prize the perſons both of james and the chan · 4. d. 1 
cellor. Bothwell embraced the propoſal; and 
while James. was at ſupper, the court of his pa- 
lace was filled with armed men, and he had 
juſt time to eſcape to a tower, which was, it 
ſeems, a place of ſome ſtrength. The chancel- 
lor's apartments were beſet, and he eſcaped by. 
a private communication into thoſe of the 
queen; but the conſpirators would probably. 
have ſucceeded, had not Sir George Sandilands, 
2 gentleman of the bed-chamber, alarmed the 
citizens of Edinburgh, who poured down in 
ſuch numbers to reſcue the king, that the con- 
ſpirators were beaten off, and eight or nine of 
them were executed next morning without 
any formality of law. Several of the King's 
domeſtics, his ſurgeon particularly, were after- 
wards proved to be principally concerned in. 
the conſpiracy ; but though they were impri- 
ſoned, they -were ſet at liberty, as were the 
earl of Marſhall, and the maſter of Glamis. 
It was generally ſuppoſed that the earl of 12 


Murder of 
Bothwell fled to the north ; and it was ru- dhe el of 


Murray. 
moured, that his kinſman, the earl of Mur- * 
ray, was preſent with him at his attempt upon 
the palace. The chancellor adviſed James to 
employ lord Ochiltree to bring Murray to 
court, that he might be reconciled to Huntley; 
but James was ſo prepoſſeſſed againſt Murray, 
who was then at his mother's houſe at Duny- 
birſill, which ſtands on the north banks of the 


Forth, 
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A.D. 7502. Forth, that he gave Huntley a commiſſion to 
bring him to a trial, and if needful to apply 
force for that purpoſe. Huntley was ſo keen 
to execute this order, that he neglected to take 
it from James in writing, till his friends put 
him in mind of his danger; and Gordon of 
Buckie went back to Edinburgh, and pro- 
cured a writing from the chancellor, but of 
what nature is doubtful; for it was thought to 
| be a warrant for putting Murray to death. 
{| Huntley and his friends croffing the Forth in 
boats, found Murray prepared to defend him- 
ſelf, and ſome of Huntley's attendants were 
wounded. Upon this, the Gordons, who 
were a hundred and twenty ſtout men, and 
well-armed, ſet fire to the houſe, and Mur- 
ray's followers ſurrendered themſelves priſon- 
ers; but he himſelf endeavouring to eſcape to 
a boat, was diſcovered, overtaken, and barba- 
rouſly murdered. Though I have given the 
hiſtory of this tragedy, as repreſented by the 
hiſtorians of the Gordon family, who do not 
' materially differ from Spotſwood's account, 
yet there is ground to ſuſpect that the murder 
of Murray was premeditated. Dunbar, the 
ſheriff of Murray, was killed at the fame time. 
When the cataſtrophe was over, Huntley diſ- 
patched Buckie to acquaint James with what 
had happened ; but the news having reached 
Edinburgh before his arrival, the public was ſo 
exaſperated, that he was obliged precipitately 
ta 
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40. 1 the town, upon which Huntley re- A-D. 1522. 
tired northwards ; but captain Gordon, one of 

his chief followers, whom he had left behind 

him wounded, was brought to ä 

and beheaded next day | 

Balfour, in his Manuſcript Annals, ſays, it —_— 

was publicly talked that James was jealous of 

the carl of Murray, who was one of the hand- 

ſomeſt men of his age *, becauſe the queen 

ſome days before had launched out in his 
commendation ; on which account he privately 
ordered Huntley to murder him. That James 

was capable of giving ſuch an order cannot be 
doubted ; but I queſtion greatly whether he 

was ſuſceptible of jealouſy. The ſubſequent 

part of this tragical affair gives great colour to 
Balfour's report. The fury of the people was 

ſo great, that James, in a manner, fled to Falk- 

land, and from thence to Glaſgow, where he 

gave orders for Huntley to be tried, and in the 

mean while to be confined in the caſtle of 
Blackneſs. The hiſtorians of the Gordon fa- 

mily ſay, that when the day of the trial came, 

no proſecutor appeared; and upon his finding 

ſurety to ſtand his trial when called upon, he 

was ſet at liberty. Balfour ſays, that on one MSS. 


* He was diſtinguiſhed by the „ the Bonny (that is 
beautiful) earl of Murray; and a ballad compoſed at the time, 
which {till remains, under that title, and has been publiſhed by 
Mr. Percy in his Reliques of Ancient Poetry, gives ſome coun- 
tenance to Balfour's report, that the queen beheld him with no 
unfavourable eye. 
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| He D-n593 ; thirteenth of March, a royal proclamation was 


publiſhed, inhibiting the young earl of Mar- 


Tay to purſue the earl of Huntley for his fa- 


ther's ſlaughter, in reſpe& he being warded in 


the caſtle of Blackneſs for the ſame murther, 


was willing to abide a trial, averring that he 


Affairs of 
the clergy» 


had done nothing but by the king's majeſty's 


commiſſion, and ſo was neither art nor part in 
the murther. Upon the whole, it is admitted 
on all hands, that James interpoſed to prevent 
Huntley from taking his trial; a conduct 


that very juſtly gives riſe to the blackeſt ſuſ- 
picions. 


Among the other relaxations of 1 | 
was the non-execution of the late acts and 
proclamations againſt papiſts. In the parlia- 


ment which met in June, the clergy peti- 


tioned, that the act for annexing the eccle- 
fiaſtical revenues to the crown might be re- 


_ pealed, and that no dignified. clergyman ſhould 


from thenceforward fit in the parliament; but 
ſome ſevere votes paſſed againſt acting prieſts 
and Jeſuits, though qualified in ſuch a manner, 
as left it in the king's breaſt to ſee them put in 
execution or not. The act of parliament made 


in 1584 againſt the diſcipline of the church, 


was repealed, and the diſcipline then in prac- 
tice was ratified, but greatly to the diſlike of 
James, who thought that the ſcale of the 
clergy thereby acquired too great a weight of 
power. He was, however, obliged to give 

way 
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way to the temper of the times, which was ſo A. D. 1592. 
violent, that the clergy endeavoured to abo- 
liſh the act for confirming the royal authority, 
or rather the King's power for controuling the 
clergy ; but though they did not ſucceed in 
this, it was declared, „ That the ſaid ſtatute 
ſhould be no ways prejudicial- nor derogatory 
to the privilege that God hath given to the 
ſpiritual office-bearer in the church, concerning 
heads of religion, matters of hereſy, excom- 
munication, collation, or deprivation of mi- 
niſters, or any ſuch eſſential cenſures ground- 
ed, and having warrant of the word of God.” 

5 Calderwood, who may be ſafely truſted on Calder- 
this head, informs us, that a committee of the _— 
aſſembly was „ appointed to go immediately 
to his majeſty, and to admoniſh him gravely, 

in name of the Eternal, to have reſpect in 
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, time to the eſtate of the true religion, to the 1 
many murders and oppreſſions daily multi- f 

. plied through impunity and lack of juſtice, | 

and to diſcharge his kingly office in both.” 

. From the ſame author we learn, that the aſ- 

* ſembly iſſued a commiſſion for proſecuting the 

e earl of Huntley; that all the conceſſions made bj. 
a to the church in this parliament were obtained 

- through the chancellor, to avert the effects of 

f the public odium, for the part he had acted in 

e the earl of Murray's tragedy. Before this par- 

f liament roſe, the earl of Bothwell was again 

e forfeited ; and many of his friends, the earl 
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of Athol, and the maſter of Gray particularly, 
were proſecuted for ſheltering him. Notwith- 
ſtanding this, ſo great was the public hatred of 
the chancellor, that Bothwell appeared publicly 
in many parts of the kingdom, and again at- 
tempted to ſurprize the king's perſon. | 

In this he was encouraged by the earls of An- 
gus and Errol, the maſter of Gray, colonel 
Stuart, and other perſons of rank and credit 
at court, who were to open the gates of Falkland 
palace, and give him admiſſion by night. In 
this they failed ; and Bothwell, who had come 


to the place appointed with about three hun- 


dred * horſemen, but faint and fatigued with 


Unſucceſs- 
ful attempt 
of Both- 
well, 


their long march, with great difficulty made 
his eſcape. The inhabitants of the neighbouring 


towns taking the alarm, and pouring into the 


king's aſſiſtance, about eighteen of Bothwell's 
followers were taken in the purſuit, and exe- 
cuted at Edinburgh; but he himſelf eſcaped to 
the weſt borders, and afterwards threw himſelf 


into England, where he opened a new ſcene, 


which ſhews him to have been a man of no 
mean abilities. It does not properly belong to 


this hiſtory to make particular mention of all 


the perſecutions carried on againſt Bothwell's 


* Spotſwood makes them but a hundred and twenty, and Moy- 
ſes ſays, that James having previouſly diſcovered the plot, re- 
tired to a fortified tower, from whence he fired upon the con- 
ſpirators. He adds, that they could not be immediately pur- 
ſued ; for being borderers, they had broke open the ſtables, and 
carried off the horſes in the neighbourhood, 


friends. 


_ OF SCOTLAND. 
friends. It is ſufficient to ſay, that though 
many were convicted, few or none ſuffered, 
the queen openly taking their part, and inter- 
ceding for them with her huſband, who had 
neither the power nor the inclination to puniſh 
them, He raiſed indeed a body of men, and 
marched. to Dumfries in purſuit of Bothwell ; 
but when he came there, he found that noble- 
man ſo popular, that he was obliged to publiſh 
a general pardon to all his followers who were 
willing to return to their duty. . 
The Spaniards, notwithſtanding their fre- 
quent diſappointments, had never laid aſide 
entirely their ſcheme of invading England 
through Scotland; and what is ſtill more ex- 
traordinary, the popiſh earls of Huntley, An- 
gus, and Errol, ſeemed to be as willing as ever to 


join them. The earl of Angus had been lately 


impriſoned on account of his connections with 
Bothwell; but had been delivered through the 
queen's interceſſion, and reſtored to ſuch fa- 
vour, that he was ſent northward, with a com- 
miſſion from James to quiet the diſturbances 
of the north, which had ariſen between the 
Gordons and the Clan Cattan, and the other 


friends of the earl of Murray, which he per- 


formed with great ſucceſs. While he was exe- 
cuting this commiſſion, Mr. George Ker, bro- 
ther to the lord Newbottle, was diſcovered on 
board a ſhip bound for Spain, and ſent priſoner to 
Edinburgh with all his papers. At firſt he de- 
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4. D. 1592. nied the whole charge that had been brought 


Moyſes. 
Spotſwood. 


1593. 


againſt him; and the commiſſioners ſent to 
examine him were unwilling, on account of 


his birth, to put him to the torture. James hear- 


ing of this, was offended with the commiſſion- 
ers, and ordered peremptorily that he ſhould 


be tortured ; but upon the ſirſt or ſecond ſtroke 


of the boot wedges, Ker's conſtancy failed him, 


and he made the following confeſſion : 


&« That upon a letter ſent from Mr. William 
Creichton the jeſuit, then reſiding in Spain, and 


aſſurance given of the king of Spain's aid for 
the alteration of religion, Mr. James Gordon 
and Mr. Robert Abercrombie, jeſuits, had de- 


viſed to ſend one to Spain, to certify the king | 
of the concurrence of the Scottiſh catholics in 


his ſervice ; and that, for the greater ſecrecy, 
the three forenamed earls ſhould undertake for 


the reſt, and by their letters teſtify the ſame. 
That this being proponed to the noblemen, they 
did willingly conſent, and accordingly ſet their 


hands to eight blanks, ſix whereof were to be 


filled as miſſives from them to the Eing of Spain, , 


and the two other with procurations, one for 
the meſſenger's credit, the other for the arti- 


cles that ſhould be drawn up in Spain. That 
the filling of the blanks was truſted to Mr. Wil- 
lam Creichton and Mr. James Tyrie; and that 
Sir James Chiſholm, one of the king's maſter 
houſholds, was firſt choſen to be carrier of the 
blanks ; but that he being impeded through 

ſome 
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him ſubſcribed in the month of October, he 
being then in Edinburgh.” He farther decla- 


red, © That by conference at the fame time 


with the earls of Angus and Errol, he under- 
ſtood that the king of Spain was to ſend an 
army of thirty thouſand men into Scotland, 
whereof fifteen thouſand ſhouid remain in the 
country, and with the aſſiſtance of the catho- 
lics either alter the preſent religion, or procure 
liberty to their own profeſſion : and that. the 
reſt of the army ſhould invade England, being 
conveyed thither by the catholic lords, who 
were to meet the army at their landing, which 
was appointed to be either at Kirkudbright in 
Galloway, or in the mouth of Clyde.” 

Though Spotſwood has gravely delivered 
this confeſſion, without ſeeming to make the 
leaſt doubt of its truth, yet it is abſurd and ri- 
diculous to the laſt degree. The ſtory of the 
blanks is an unmeaning forgery ; and though 
Dr. Robertſon ſays, that torture was only 
threatened to Ker, it certainly was apphed to 


him in the manner above-mentioned, as is plain 


from the evidence of Moyſes and Ker's own 
letter, which he afterwards wrote to Gordon of 
Auchindown ; and in which he diſclaimed the 
whole of his confeſſion, after he was ſet at li- 
berty. The crown of Spain was at this time 
unable to have furniſhed five thouſand men, 
far leſs thirty thouſand, as is mentioned in the 
con- 
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THE HISTORY 
confeſſion, upon any invaſion - of England. 
Elizabeth's fleets were victorious on every ſea; 
and ſhe was ruining the Spaniſh commerce in 
its moſt eſſential branches. The whole of the 


| accuſation ſeems to reſt upon the wrong-headed 


practices of Creichton in Spain, where he had 
got into ſome favour with the Catholic king, 
and had prevailed with Ker to forge orobrain the 
blanks, for other purpoſes. 

Hiſtorians who write of thoſe times, ſeem to 
adopt the confeſſions of priſoners as ſo many 
truths, without reflecting, that under the fear 
of pain and torture, they ought to have no 
no kind of validity. As all cowards are cruel, 


James had perpetual recourſe in alt matters con- 


cerning his own government to the practice of 
torture, without the ſmalleſt remorſe or reluc- 
tance. It is therefore in vain to urge the con- 
feſſion of David Graham of Fintry as corro- 
borating that of Ker, becauſe Graham, had he 


not made it, muſt have been tortured like- 
wiſe, and he choſe to die eafily by being be- 


headed. . 

The earl of Angus, when he returned to 
Edinburgh, being ignorant of the diſcoveries 
made by Ker, Graham, and others, inſtead of 
receiving thanks for the late eminent ſervices 
he had performed, was ſent priſoner to the caſ- 
tle of Edinburgh; but denied every particular 


of Ker's plot, and maintained that the whole 


was an infamous conſpiracy to ruin the Roman 
| catho- 
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catholic nobility in Scotland. The credit of the 4. D. 1% 
plot, however, was ftrenuoufly ſupported by 
Elizabeth's embaflador, Bowes, and a freſh pro- 
clamation was iſſued againſt Bothwell. That 
nobleman's penetration ſoon difcovered, that: 
though he was employed, he was not truſted 
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either by the popiſh lords, or by the party in * 
oppoſition to the chancellor; and he made his. i 
peace with Elizabeth, by diſcovering all he i 
knew of the former's. correſpondence with her 1 


enemies. The diſcoveries made by Ker (for that 
ſome letters had paſſed upon the occaſion is un- 
deniable) gave great ſanction to Bothwell's in- 
formation; and ſhe ordered the lord Burgh to 
go to Scotland, and ſecond the ſolicitations of 
Sir Robert Bowes, in bringing the popiſh, or, as 
they were called, the aſſociated, lords to juſtice, 
and annexing their eſtates unalienably te the 
crown. 5 | Be 
The ſituation of James at this time is hardly $itaation of 
to be deſcribed. His timidity and irreſolution 2 
drove him to flatter his clergy, and ſeemingly 
to comply with the voice of his proteſtant ſub- 
jets, which now demanded the puniſhment of 
the conſpirators, whom he was, notwithſtand- 
ing, ſecretly reſolved to pardon. He trembled 
at the very name of Bothwell, not only for his. 
treaſons and turbulence, but for his ſuppoſed 
necromancy. His queen. now openly headed 
the enemies of the chancellor, becauſe he de- 
tained an eſtate which. ſhe ſaid was parcel of 
the 
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A. D. 2553. confeſſion, upon any invaſion - of England. 


Elizabeth's fleets were victorious on every ſea; 
and ſhe was ruining the Spaniſh commerce in 
its moſt eſſential branches. The whole of the 


- accuſation ſeems to reſt upon the wrong-headed 
practices of Creichton in Spain, where he had 
got into ſome favour with the Catholic king, 
and had prevailed with Ker to forge orobrain the 


blanks, for other purpoſes. 
Hiſtorians who write of thoſe times, mem to 


adopt the confeſſions of priſoners as ſo many 


truths, without reflecting, that under the fear 
of pain and torture, they ought to have no 
no kind of validity. As all cowards are cruel, 
James had perpetual recourſe in all matters con- 
cerning his own government to the practice of 
torture, without the ſmalleſt remorſe or reluc- 
tance. It is therefore in vain to urge the con- 
feſſion of David Graham of Fintry as corro— 
borating that of Ker, becauſe Graham, had he 


not made it, muſt have been tortured like- 


wiſe, and he choſe to die eaſily * being be- 
headed. 

The earl of Angus, when he returned to 
Edinburgh, being ignorant of the diſcoveries 


made by Ker, Graham, and others, inſtead of 


receiving thanks for the late eminent ſervices 


he had performed, was ſent priſoner to the caſ- 


tle of Edinburgh; but denied every particular 


of Ker's plot, and maintained that the whole 


was an infamous conſpiracy to ruin the Roman 
catho- 
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catholic nobility in Scotland. The credit of the A. D. 2, 
plot, however, was ftrenuoufly ſupported by 
Elizabeth's embaflador, Bowes, and a freſh pro- 
clamation was iſſued againſt Bothwell. That 

nobleman's penetration ſoon diſcovered, that: 
though he was employed, he was not truſted 
either by the popiſh lords, or by the party in 
oppoſition to the chancellor; and he made his. 
peace with Elizabeth, by diſcovering” all he 

knew of the former's correſpondence with her 
enemies. The diſcoveries made by Ker (for that 
{ome letters had paſſed upon the occaſion is un- 
deniable) gave great ſanction to Bothwell's in- 
formation; and ſhe ordered the lord Burgh to 
go to Scotland, and ſecond the ſolicitations of 
Sir Robert Bowes, in bringing the popiſh, or, as 
they were called, the aſſociated, lords to juſtice, 
and annexing their eſtates unalienably to the 
crown. | : | | | 
The ſituation of James at this time is hardly sitmation of 
to be deſcribed. His timidity and irreſolution 1 
drove him to, flatter his clergy, and ſeemingly 
to comply with the voice of his proteſtant ſub- 
jets, which now demanded the puniſhment of 
the conſpirators, whom he was, notwithſtand- 
ing, ſecretly reſolved to pardon. He trembled 
at the very name of Bothwell, not only for his. 
treaſons and turbulence, but for his ſuppoſed 
necromancy. His queen now openly headed 
the enemies of the chancellor, becauſe he de- 
tained an eſtate which. ſhe ſaid was parcel of 
| the 
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A-D. 1533. the abbey of Dumfermling, her jointure. James 


Spotſwood. 


deteſted Elizabeth, who he knew had received 
Bothwell into her favour; and he dreaded giv- 


ing audience to the new Engliſh embaſlador, 


becauſe he expected him to infiſt upon an im- 

mediate deciſive anſwer, with which his non- 
compliance would endanger, if not forfeit, his 
penſion from Elizabeth. He conſulted his cler- 
gy; and by their intereſt, his proteſtant ſub- 
jects offered to raiſe him a guard of three hun- 
dred horſe, and a hundred foot for his own per- 
fon, provided he would march northwards 
with an army, in purſuit of the three popiſh 
lords; for Angus had by this time eſcaped out 
of priſon, by the connivance, I am apt to think, 
of James himſelf. James followed this advice, 
without waiting for the arrival of lord Burgh; 
and charging all his ſubjects on the north of the 
Forth to join him, he arrived at Aberdeen on 
the twenty-ſecond of February, fix days after 
Graham of Fintry had been beheaded, for his 
concern in the plot, at Edinburgh. Upon his 


arrival there, he held a juſtice court, rather for 


form than buſineſs, and he received into favour 
all who gave ſecurity for their good behaviour. 


The three popiſh lords {till kept the field, but 


without committing any hoſtilities; and James 
privately gave their wives aſſurances of ſafety, if 
they would ſurrender themſelves to their trial. 
In ſhort, James found all the northern parts of 
of his kingdom in perfect tranquillity, and 

having 
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having made the earls of Marſhall and Athol his 
Hentenants there, he returned to Edinburgh 
about the middle of March. = | 

The lord Burgh at this time was arrived in 
Scotland, and James could no longer defer giv- 
ing him an audience. The reader in the notes * 


% While his majeſty was in thoſe parts, according to the 
information which came before his majeſty took his journey, 
an Engliſh embaſſador came to Edinburgh, who was a nobleman 
called lord Barroch (Burgh) ; and after his majeſty's return to 
Edinburgh, which was about the roth of March 1592, he had 
audience of his majeſty, when he delivered his letters, and con- 
ferred a certain {pace with the king. The purport of his com- 
miſſion was, That in reſpe& of the banner taken up, and enmity 
Profeſſed by the king of Spain, and his adherents of the league, 
_ againſt this iſland of England and Scotland, and all that profeſs 
God's true religion, it would therefore pleaſe his majeſty to de- 
nounce war by his herald or embaſſador, againſt the king of 
Spain, Secondly, That ſuch as were apprehended and „ ohh 
tor this late conſpiracy, with ſuch others as the embaſſador 
ſhould name, fhould be proſecuted and puniſhed with all rigour 
and extremity. Thirdly, That the league of amity paſſed be- 
twixt the two kingdoms might be renewed. 

«© Theſe propoſitions were made by the ſaid embaſſador to his 
majeſty and council preſent for the time with his highneſs, an his 
own lodgings. To which, anſwer was made by Sir Robert Mel- 
vil of Mordecairny, knight, treaſurer, depute, according to his 
majeſty's direction, as follows: 

To the firſt anent the denunciation of war againſt the king of 
Spain, he anſwered ; That ſuch occaſion was not offered, ſeeing 
the ſaid king remained our confederate friend, in ſuch Tort, that 
the whole ſubjects of this realm had free paſſage and trade, at 
their pleaſure, within his realm and dominions : and, in caſe he 
intended to land any forces in this country, in order to invade 
England, (as he had good cauſe to do for the many wrongs he 
had received of the queen of England and her ſubjects) he 
would give in pledges that we ſhould thereby receive no harm 
and if it pleaſed his majeſty, our maſter, to receive money, good 
deed and perpetual friendſhip, in return for ſuch liberty and per- 
miſſion to paſs through our county, it ſhould be heard; calling 


herewith to remembrance, That at the time the Spaniſh navy was 


making for England, there was an embaſſadoy ſent here, craving 
Vor. VIII. e our 


if 


A. D. 15934 


He gives au- 
dience to 
the Engliſh 
em baſſador. 
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—_ THE HISTORY 
A: D. 1593. will find from Moyſes a curious, and ſeemingly 
authentic account of the written part of this 
| negotiation, which we meet with in no other 
author; but I am inclined to believe, that the 
anſwer given in by James was drawn up after 
he deſpaired of obtaining any money from 
Elizabeth. Burgh, in his audience, had inſiſted 
that the eſtates of the traitors ſhould be con- 
fiſcated. James replied, that the conſpiracy 
was ſo ſtrong, that he could not ſuppreſs it 
without a ſupply of Elizabeth's money; and that 
ihe was more concerned in defending Scotland, 
than ſhe was in protecting France or the Low 
Countries againſt the power of Spain, Next 
audience, Burgh interceded for the pardon of 
Bothwell, (who was then lurking in Edin- 
burgh) to which James gave a ſpirited negative; 
but promiſed that the trial of the popiſh lords 
ſhould take place, and to ſend an embaſſador of 
his own to Elizabeth. 


our aſſiſtance in withſtanding theſe ſtrangers to land in this 
iſland; and who, for that ſervice, in the name of her majeſty 
and council, offered to nominate the king's majeſty our maſter, 
fecond perſon of England; to make him prince of Wales; and 
many ſuch fair offers were made: but ſeeing God fought the bat- 
tle, and diſappointed that enterprize, thoſe offers were paſled 
from, and his majeſty thereby ſcoffed, by alledging, that that 
ambaſſador had tranſcended the bounds of his commiſſion, and 
merited to be hanged. 

« It was anſwered to the ſecond, that his majeſty was a free 

prince, and would receive no direction from the queen of England 

to uſe his own ſubjects with rigour or clemency's ; and ſo as it 
pleaſed him he would do in that caſe. | 

« It was anſwered to the third, that the league of amity needed 
no renewing z for there was no breach thereof as yet, but the ſame 
ſtood effectual. With theſe anſwers the Engiiſh endete departed 
homeward about the tenth or eleventh of April 1593.” 
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This negotiation gave Elizabeth ſo little ſa- 4. D. 1593. 
tisfaction, that ſhe threatened to bring the aſ- e eee 
ſociated lords, as ſhe had done Bothwell, into 
her party againſt Spain ; but while ſhe was per- 
plexed how to behave, Sir Robert Melvil ap- 
peared at her court as embaſſador from James. 

He was inſtructed to demand money for levy- 
ing ſix hundred ſoldiers, and that Bothwell 
ſhould be given up, according to the treaties 
between the two crowns, which ſuffered nei- 
ther prince to harbour the rebels of the other. 
Elizabeth had too good intelligence not to ſee 
that James made uſe of the pretext of proſe- 
cuting the aſſociated lords, only that he might 
touch her money; and as to Bothwell, he con- 
tinued ſtill in Scotland ſecreted _ the Engliſh 
embaſſador. 

The party formed againſt the an was 
now become ſo ſtrong, that Elizabeth found 
he could do her no farther ſervice ; and ſhe ne- 
glecting him, he retired to his eſtates in the 
country, where he was privately viſited by 

James, to the great diſquiet of the other coun- 
ſellors. The queen, from private converſation 
between them, found that James certainly 
would recall him to the council-board; and 
that the chancellor, to make a friend in the 
queen, had reſigned to her the diſputed eſtate. 
This coming to the ears of the duke of Lenox, Bothwell 
the earl of Athol, the lord Ochiltree, and Poe; 
other" enemies of the chancellor, they reſolved un. 

Rr 2 to 


Meyſes. 
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A. P. 1593. to introduce Bothwell into the royal preſence. 


The counteſs of Athol accordingly brought 
him and his companion, Colvil, unperceived 
by any, through a poſtern - gate into the king's 
bed-chamber. James, upon ſeeing them, called 
out treaſon ; but they laid their ſwords at his 


feet, and fell upon their knees. According to 


Spotſwood's relation, James threw himſelf into 
a Chair, and offering his breaſt, ordered the 
traitors to ſtrike, becauſe having been diſho- 
noured by their prefence, he did not defire to 
live longer. While this ſcene paſſed, the earl 


of Mar and Sir William Keith entered the 


room ; and about three hundred of Bothwell's 


party had taken poſſeſſion of the outer courts 
of the palace. The people of Edinburgh took 


the alarm; and came with their provoſt, Sir 
Alexander Home, at their head, to reſcue their 
ſovereign ; but James, by this time, eafily per- 
cerved that Bothwell was only the inftrument 
made uſe of by his queen, the duke of Lenox, 


and his other great lords, to prevent the re- 


turn of the chancellor; and by the earl of 
Mar's advice, he ſhewed himſelf at the win- 
dow, where he defired the citizens to retire, 
and wait his farther orders. Such, in ſub- 
ſtance, is archbiſhop Spotſwood's account of 
this amazing revolution at the court of Scot- 
land. As the archbiſhop probably had it from 
the king himſelf, we may eaſily imagine it to 
be drawn up in the moſt favourable light for 

his 
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OF SCOTLAND. 309 
his majeſty's character. Calderwood relates it A.D. % 
in a very different manner ; for he ſays, that Fol oma 
when the. king wanted to retire into the . 
queen's chamber, it was locked; and that he 
was inſtantly beſet by the duke of Lenox, the 
earl of Athol, and the other conſpirators, wha 
went between him and the door, and inter- 
ceded for Bothwell. By all accounts, the lat- 
ter behaved with great addreſs as well as re- 
{iignation. to his majeſty ; for he humbly aſked 
pardon for his real offences and treaſons, but 
offered to take his trial upon the charge of ne- 
cromancy and conſulting wizards. The Eng- 
liſh embaſſador was privy to the whole tranſ- 
action; and when the king's panic began to 
abate, he preſented the following articles to be 
ſigned by him. 

« Firſt, That remiſſion ſhould be granted to 
Bothwell, his friends and partakers, for all 
attempts againſt his majeſty's perſon and au- 
thority in any time paſt, and promiſe made ne- 
ver to call or purſue him and his foreſaids for 
any by-paſt fact; as likewiſe to repoſſeſs them 
in their houſes and lands, notwithſtanding 
whatſoever proceſs laid againſt them. 
e Second, That a parliament ſhould be called 
in November next, and ſuch an act paſt in his 
and their favours, as was made at Linlithgow, 
Anno 1585, for their greater ſecurity. 
“Third, That during that time, the king 
thould not receive in his company the chancel- 
lor, 
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A. P. 4593. 


Aug. 14. 


Inſolence of 
the clergy. 


2320 
lor, the lord Home, the maſter of Glamis, and 
Sir George Home, knight. 

c Fourth, That from henceforth, the earl of 
Bothwell, his friends and followers, ſhould be 
eſteemed as good and lawful ſubjects, and uſed 
with as much favour as if they had never of- 
fended.“ | 

Thoſe articles were ſigned by James, and 
ſuch of his privy-counſellors as were friends to 
Bothwell, together with the magiſtrates and 
miniſters of Edinburgh. Soon after, Both- 
well took his trial upon the charge of witch- 


craft, and was acquitted on the tenth of Au- 


guſt by the unanimous voice of his jury. 
Notwithſtanding this, ſuch was James's dread 
and abhorrence of Bothwell, that he obliged him 
to leave the court, till his attendance ſhould be 
required. The greater conceſſions James made, 
the more he was determined to retract them. 


The clergy had this year obtained an act of 


parliament, by which thoſe who contemned 
the cenſures of- the church were declared to be 
outlaws. James had been conſtrained, by the 
neceſſity of the times, to paſs this act, which 
armed his clergy with powers ſo formidable, 


that he was more than ever reſolved to par- 
don the aſſociated lords, or, perhaps, ſtill to go 


farther lengths with the court of Spain. He 


received the counteſs of Huntley at his court 


with great affection and reſpect, till ſhe was 
driven from it by the clamour and power of 
the 
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the clergy ; and when he was at liberty to fol- A. D. 2% 
low his own inclination, he treated all the 
charge againſt the aſſociated lords as a forgery. 
He ſpent ſome days at his uſual diverſions ; 
but took care to form ſuch a party of Both- 
well's enemies, as ſhould in the next conven- 
tion diſengage him. from the ſhameful obliga- 
tions he had laid himſelf under. His indigna- 
tion was heightened by the groſs affronts 
which the clergy were daily offering to his au- 
thority. They even preſumed to threaten ex- 
communication to all merchants trading with 
Spain; and they actually excommunicated the 
earls of Huntley, Errol, and Angus, by which 
they became outlaws. 

Though James continued to be beſet 5 
Bothwell's faction, yet they did not think it 
ſafe to controul him; and having, on pretence 
of regulating the affairs of the borders, ſum- 
moned a convention to meet him at Stirling, 
he declared to the members the circumſtances 
under which he had been forced to enter into 

the late compromiſe with Bothwell; and they 
deelared it to be diſhonourable, and not bind- 
ing to performance. Upon this, an act was 
paſſed, * That his majeſty, with the advice of 

the eſtates, had recalled the grant made to 
Bothwell in Auguſt laſt; and that being a free 
prince, he might uſe the ſervice of any of his 
ſubjects, and call them to him at his pleaſure.” 
Notwithſtanding this act, he offered · pardon 
1 to 
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A.D, 1493 to Bothwell, provided he would ſue for it as a 


James re- 
tracts his 


pardon. 


| Tupplicant, and leave the kingdom, never to re- 
turn without his majeſty's licence. 

The lord Hamilton, the earls of Mar, Mor- 
ton, Glencairn, and Montroſe, with the lords 
Lindſay and Levingſton, were members of this 
convention; and however they might hate the 
chancellor, they diſdained that their king 
thould be enthralled by a traitor, and Engliſh 
influence. James, fortified by this conſidera- 
tion, reſolved to act with greater independence 


than he had done heretofore; and in à jour- 


ney he undertook ſouthwards, the three po- 
piſh lords threw themſelves at his feet, and de- 


ſired to be admitted to a trial. James affected 


nace to James, if he did not purſue the lords 


to treat them with great roughneſs; and they 
were ordered to ſurrender themſelves priſoners 
within the town of Perth, and to remain there 


kill they ſhould be tried. Though James was 


at great pains to clear himſelf with his clergy 


and the Engliſh embaſſador, from any previ- 


ous Enowledge of this interview, yet they 
were of a-very different opinion. The clergy 
aſſembled the proteſtant laity at Edinburgh, 
and drew up a formal remonſtrance againſt all 
that James had done, deſiring, with great ef- 


frontery, that the three noblemen being outlaws 


dy the excommunications, they might have no 
benefit of a trial, while they continued pa- 
piſts. They concluded with a kind of a me- 


to 


TBI TUE 


OF SCOTLAN B. „ 
ts the uttermoſt, which we are minded to do, A. D. . 
although it ſhould be with the loſs of all our 
lives in one day, being fully reſolved, if they 
continue enemies to God and his truth, that 
the country ſhall not brook them and us to- 
gether.” | 
James loſt his temper when he rea | this ins 
ſolent paper, which tended to wreſt the ſword 
of juſtice out of his hand; but on finding tlie 
meſſengers ſteady to their purpoſe, he grew 
more cool, and promiſed to take the advice of 
his ſtates; but refuſed to give any anſwer in 
writing, though much preſſed to it by the com- 
miſſioners who had been ſent to him from the 
aſſembly at Edinburgh. When the latter re- 
ported the ſucceſs of their commiſſion, their 
conſtituents were ſo much enraged, that they 
reſolved to aſſemble in arms on the day and at 
the place appointed for the trial of the lords, 
and declare themſelves their proſecutors. When 9 
James reaſoned with them upon this violent 3 
reſolution, which was directly contrary to law, 1 
all the anſwer he obtained was, „That it was 
the cauſe of God, and in defence thereof they 
could not be deficient.” James iſſued a procla- 
| mation againſt any tumultuous meetings, and 
| endeavoured to- ſatisfy his ſubje&s as to the 
equity of his proceedings. Notwithſtanding 
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: this, the people flocked in arms from all 
8 quarters to Edinburgh; ſo that the convention 
g which had been ſummoned there was but thin. 


% The 


THE HISTORY 


4. P. 1893. The chancellor was preſent; and by his ma- 


nagement, the trial was referred to a com- 
mittee of the ſtates, whoſe ſentence was to be 
as valid as if it had paſſed in parliament. 
After ſome deliberation, the duke of Lenox, 
the chancellor, the ear] of Mar, lord Leving- 
ſtone, of the nobility ; the lairds of Baſs, Bal- 
vaird, Abbotſhal, and Tullibardin, for the ba- 
rons; and the commiſſioners from Edinburgh, 
Dundee, Stirling, and Cowper, for the burghs, 
were appointed to be the final judges of the 
delinquent lords. According to the beſt evi- 
dences that have come to my hands, they 
were . acquitted of being concerned in the 
blanks and ſubſcriptions deſtined for the court 
of Spain, and pardoned, as to their goods, 
fame, and honours, upon their embracing pro- 
teſtantiſm, and their diſmiſſing all Romiſh 
prieſts and jeſuits from their company before 
the firſt of February enſuing. According to 
Johnſton, a meeting of the nobility was hke- 
. wiſe held, (though I am apt to think it con- 
ſiſted only of the commiſſioners. appointed by 
the ſtates) who emitted a proclamation in the 
king's name, ordering all papiſts to quit the 
kingdom before the firſt of February, “ never to 
return, unleſs they embrace the e re- 
ligion.“ 5 
Though James had endeavoured, by many 
conceſſions to his clergy, to reconcile them to 
this moderate conduct, yet he did not ſucceed; 
and 


— 
1 


OF SCOTLAND. 

and he was himſelf as unfortunate in his at- 
tempts to make proſelytes of the lords to the 
proteſtant religion. The commotions that hap- 
pened at this time on the borders between the 


lord Maxwell and the baron of Johnitone, the 


former of whom was killed in an engagement, 


for ſome time diverted the public attention; 


and on the nineteenth of February the queen 


was brought to bed of a ſon. A convention 
of the ſtates were then ſitting; and declared, 


that the earls of Angus, Huntley, and Errol, 


had forfeited the benefit of the late pacifica- 


tion, by their continuing obſtinate papiſts. 


They were ordered to enter themſelves priſon- 
ers into different forts, but none of them gave 
obedience. 

Elizabeth was highly ode at che lenity 
ſhewn by James towards the popiſh lords. The 
clergy had unanimouſly proteſted againſt it; 
and ſhe renewed her ancient policy of ſending 
an embaſſador (lord Zouch) to Scotland, to 


form a confederacy with the reformed there, 


for the ſupport of religion, and their mutual 
defence. Zouch's inſtructions have been printed 
by Mr. Rymer ; but are too long to be inſerted 
here. They were bold, inſolent, and offenſive 


to the dignity of an independent prince. They 


treated James as Elizabeth's penſioner; and pe- 
remptorily required him to give his oath that 
he would bring the aſſociated lords to a trial. 


If James evaded that demand, 2 ouch Was to 


8 8 5 inſiſt 
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Inſolent 
embaſly of 
Elizabeth 
to James, 


Rymer, 
vol. xvi. 
P. 2255 


229. 
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A. P. 1594. inſiſt upon an audience before the privy coun- 


cil, and chief nobility of Scotland; and after 


a long harangue concerning Elizabeth's friend- 


who reſents 


it; 


ſhip, and her danger from the practices of 


Spain, to make a declaration, which fell little 
ſhort of a threatening to come to hoſtilities, 
James, at the time of this embaſly, was ſoured 
with Elizabeth, for having evaded all his ap- 
plications for money; and he reſolved to try 


what an appearance of ſpirit and reſentment. 


might effect. 

Before Zouch ſet out from England, Eliza- 
zabeth, as uſual, ſent down a private agent, 
one Aſton, to concert the confederacy between 
her and the heads of the reformed, whom ſhe 
promiſed to aſſiſt, if needful, with an army. 


It does not appear, that James knew of this 


negotiation; but Zouch was inſtructed to pro- 
ceed according to Aſton's report. James choſe 


to give audience to Zouch and Bowes, who 


{ſtill remained in Scotland, before his nobility; 
and they demanded, as a preliminary to any 


farther treating, that the three earls ſhould be 


impriſoned and brought to a trial. James con- 


ſented to this; but Zouch inſiſted upon having 


a promiſe in writing, This infolent demand 
threw James into a ſeemingly violent paſſion, 
He ſaid, that Elizabeth treated him as her de- 
puty, and not as an independent prince; and 
that the difference of their ranks alone pre- 


vented Wn {rom Fequiring irom Zouch a per- 


ſonal 


OF SCOTLAND. 

ſonal ſatisfaction. He then repeated his de- 
mand of aſſiſtance from Elizabeth; and that 
Bothwell ſhould be delivered up. Both re- 
queſts were evaded by the embaſſadors. 
&© Therewith, ſays Zouch in his narrative, in 


ſome warm choler he (James) admoniſhed us 
to examine our ſafe-conducts granted by him; 


declared, that it was implied and meant, that 
we ſhould not tranſgreſs the laws againſt his 
realm; neither could the privilege of an em- 


baſſador deliver him from puniſhment for any 


ſedition ſtirred by him: herein his ſharp warn- 
ing ſhewed his ſevere mind to lay on us 
the uttermoſt pain, which, for any crime in 


us, might be lawfully inflicted on us, which 
we lightly eſteemed and paſſed over, ſo as for 


that time, after urging to have ſet down ſome- 
thing certain how they meant to proceed, and 
what time it would take.” 

James could not long keep up to the ie 
character he had aſſumed. His preſſing wants, 


as well as his puſillanimity, made him deſcend 


to ſollicitations for money; but the embaſſa- 
dors told him he was to expect none, unleſs he 
entered upon vigorous meaſures againſt the af- 
ſociated lords. If we are to believe the report 


of lord Zouch, the lord Hamilton offered, at this 


time, to enter into Elizabeth's views, and 
even to betray to her the caſtle of Dumbarton 
for a ſum of money. The chancellor likewiſe 
offered her his ſervices ; but the propoſals of 


both 
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4 D. 2594. both were rejected, as being made only for pe- 


A freſh al- 
 foctation in 


Scotland, 


cuniary purpoſes. James, at laſt, gave the em- 
baſſadors a promiſe in writing that he would 
proſecute the aſſociated lords to the utmoſt, 
provided Elizabeth would reſtrain the earl of 
Bothwell from his rebellious practices in Scot- 
land, and remit him money to raiſe an army 
againſt the lords. 

Elizabeth promiſed him all kind of ſecu- 
rity againſt Bothwells practices; but evaded 
his demand of money, till ſhe ſhould be bet- 
ter convinced of his ſincerity. The negotia- 
tion being thus at a ſtand, the lord Zouch re- 
turned to England; and Bowes, whom he left 
behind him at the court of Scotland, tampered 


ſo effectually with the clergy, that they openly 
eſpouſed Bothwell's cauſe, and even applied 


the money which had been collected for the 


" ſupport of the reformed church of Geneva, 


to raiſe men for a new inſurrection. Bothwell 
was Joined by the earls of Argyle and Athol, 
and the rendez vous was appointed to be at 
Leith. They gave out the reaſons of their 


arming to be, that they might effect the ba- 


niſhment of the popiſh lords, and bring the 


murderers of the earl of Murray to public juſ- 


tice. James learned, through one of his 
own domeſtics, the unwarrantable practices of 
Bowes, and diſcovered ſuch reſentment, that the 
latter left his court without taking leave. 


By 


G@GFE'SCOTLAMD 

By this time, Bothwell, at the head of four 
hundred horſe, had, by forced marches, taken 
poſſeſſion of Leith ; and James, who knew that 
his own perſon was in no kind of danger, be- 
haved with a ſhew of reſolution and magnani- 
mity. He ordered the lord Hume to attack 
Bothwell, who marched towards Burrowmoor, 
near Edinburgh. Hume was defeated ; James 
kept the field; and Bothwell diſmiſſed his fol- 
lowers, though he might eaſily have made him- 
{elf maſter of the king's perſon. James ſent 


0 
A. D. 1594. 
A new at- 
tempt of 
Bothwell, 
who is de- 
feated. 


two embaſſadors, the lord Colvil and Mr. Ed- 


ward Bruce, to Elizabeth to complain of Bowes, 
in whom he ſaid he had ſeen nothing but pride 
and wilfulneſs; “ and that therefore denying 


to give him any anſwer, he chuſed to ſend the 
ſame by his own meſſengers; whom he deſired 


her to credit as himſelf in all that they had in 


charge to deliver.” For Bothwell, (he ſaid) 


« That he wondered how, notwithſtanding of 
the many ſolemn promiſes made as well by her 


embaſſadors as by letters of her own hand, that 


he ſhould have no harbour within her country, 
yet was he not only ſheltered by her people, 
but ſuffered to reſide in ſome of her proper 


"houſes, and had received a good ſum of Eng- 


liſh money, wherewith he waged both Scots 
and Engliſh in this late treacherous attempt. 


To think this was by her direction or privity he 


would not, ſo far it was againſt all princely ho- 


nour: on the other part, that ſhe being ſo wiſe 


and 


- 


THE MISTORY 


4D. 1599 and 8 a prince, and having ſo long and 


the prince 
LY 


fo happily governed her kingdoms, ſhould be 
ſo ſlighted and contemned by a number of her 


ſubjects, as that ſuch things ſhould be done 


without her knowledge, it could hardly be be- 
lie ved. Wherefore leaving it to herſelf to 
ſolve. theſe doubts, he would only remeniber 


her of the promiſe: made at the delivery of Or- 


wick, an Iriſh rebel, and deſire her not to put 
him in a balance with ſuch a traiterous coun- 
terpoiſe, leſt he ſhould. be conſtrained: to ſay 


with the poet, © Flectere fi nequeo . 
| Acheronta movebo. ? 
Baptiſm of 


The birth of a ſon to James had at this time 
altered the complection of his intereſt at the 


court of England for the better; and the ſſiew 


of reſolution he put on, prevailed: with: Eliza- 
beth to give his embaffadors a very favour- 


able reception. She promiſed him a ſupply: of 


money; and ſhe ordered a proclamation to be 
ifſued againſt harbouring Bothwell in her king- 


dom. Bruce remained at her court; and Col- 


vil: repaired to that of France, to deſire 
that monarch to aſſiſt at the baptiſm of the 
prince of Scotland. Embaſſies (to which 


James was always a great friend) were ſent for 


the like purpoſe to Denmark, the dukes of 
Brunſwick and Mecklenburgh, and the ſtates- 
general. Elizabeth, at the requeſt of James, 
nominated the earl of Cumberland to repreſent 
_ perſon: at the prince 8 baptiſm; but that 

nobleman 


%%% ꝗù ũ fl! 8 


OF SCOTLAND. 
nobleman falling ſick, the earl of Suſſex was 
ſubſtituted in his room, and furniſhed with a 
noble preſent to the prince on this occaſion. 
The parliament of Scotland was then ſitting, 
and had ratified the excommunication of the 
Popiſh lords; but nothing could quiet the ſuſ- 
picions of the clergy with regard to popery. 
The moſt trifling accident awakened their jea- 
louſy ; and a deputation was ſent from the aſ- 
ſembly with a moſt impudent remonſtrance 
upon the dangers of the kingdom, in which 
they preſcribed to James the moſt ſevere mea- 
ſures againſt the popiſh lords and their follow- 
ers, and expreſſed great concern at the arrival 
of a little bark from Spain at Montroſe. Not 


- 


contented with this remonſtrance, they railed 


againſt James and his courtiers from their pul- 
pits; and nothing certainly could be more un- 


dutiful than the whole tenor of their beha- - 


321 
A. D. 1 594. 
Proceed- 
ings of the 


Scotch par- 
liament. 


Spotſwood. 


viour. It was in vain for James to remonſtrate 


againſt thoſe breaches of their duty, as ſub- 
jects. The reader will find in Calderwood a 
curious apoſtyle, which James gave to their 
complaints, which is omitted by Spotſwood, 


and which ſhews how well verſed he was in 
chicanery and equivocation, He complained, 


with reaſon, of his clergy's undutiful beha- 


viour, and inſiſted upon having ſatisfaction for 
the rebellious ſermons of two of their mem 


bers. They gave him a flight ſatisfaction as to 
his laſt demand; but he inſiſted, That by act. 
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CEE 1ISTORS . 
of aſſembly, miniſters ſhould be ordained to 


diſſuade, both by public and private exhorta- 
tion, their flocks from concurring with Both- 
well in his treaſonable attempts, or any other 


that ſhould make inſurrection againſt the au- 
thority eſtabliſhed by God in his majeſty's per- 
ſon.” This demand was complied with; but 


the meeting of the parliament was very thin, 


no more than three earls and ſix lords being 
preſent. The affair of the blanks was again 


publicly diſcuſſed; and the popiſh lords pre- 


_ tended that they were only deſigned for private 


Bothwell 
deſerts the 
Spanith 
party. 


affairs, (which indeed ſeems to have been the 
truth) and deſigned to have been filled up by 
their agents abroad, as charges for money ad- 
vanced by them to prieſts and jeſũits, on ac- 


count of the king of Spain. Notwithſtanding 
this allegation, a ſentence of forfeiture was 
lodged againſt the three earls, and Gordon of 
Auchindown. Their arms were torn by a he- 
rald, and they were declared to have loſt their 
honours, lands, and eftates, for treaſonable 


practices againſt the king and their native 
country. James made a great merit of this 


with Elizabeth; and after the baptiſm of his 
ſon, at which the foreign embaſſadors of all 


the ſtates and princes he had invited, except- 


ing Henry the fourth of France, who was then 
too poor to maintain a miniſter, aſſiſted ; he 
ſent Sir Richard Cockburn as his embaſſador to 


England, to ſollicit fer a ſupply of money, as 


he 


ff me. owt Lam ̃ m•' . U Ei ns” 


GF STOTLANDG 
he had now given ſufficient evidence that he A. p. 1554. 
was determined to act with vigour againſt the 
popiſh lords. Some money was remitted to 
James; but Bothwell perceiving he was given 
up by Elizabeth, joined Huntley, Errol, and 
Angus; and after receiving ſome money from 
Spain, they reſolved to ſecure the perſon of 
James, who had given a commiſſion to the 
earls of Argyle and Athol to ſuppreſs the aſ- 
ſociated lords. Argyle at firſt refuſed to act; 
but was perſuaded by Bruce the clergyman to 
beſiege the caſtle of Ruthven, which being 
bravely defended he could not take, and 
marched to join the lord Forbes, and the other 
antagoniſts of the Gordon family in the Low- 
lands. Before the junction could be effected, 
he was attacked at Glenlivet by the earls of 
Huntley and Errol, with no more than a thou- 
ſand men; and though his army conſiſted of 
near ten thouſand, he was defeated, with the 
loſs of ſeven hundred men ; but the Gor- 
dons ſuffered feverely in the combat. James 
was at this time advancing ſlowly with an 
army to the aſſiſtance of his lieutenants ; but 
Huntley and Errol after their victory retired 
from the field, left they ſhould ſeem to oppoſe 
the King's perfon. James finding no enemy in 
the north, took recognizances of all he ſuſ- 
pected ; and returning ſouthward, he left the 
duke of Lenox his lieutenant by north the 
13 TO 
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324 Lat HISTORY 
4. b. 1% The hiſtorians of the family of Gordon, 
Bothwell with too great an appearance of reaſon, ſay, 
kingdom. that. James was ſecretly pleaſed with the de- 
feat of Argyle, who was but a very young 
man, and had undertaken the ſervice on the 
proſpect of being rewarded by Elizabeth. 
James, however, marched northwards, and 
was obliged to diſmantle ſome of the houſes 
belonging to Huntley and Errol; but in the 
mean while he gave a private remiſſion to 
Huntley for his rebellion, Elizabeth thinking 
that James was now in earneſt, ordered Both- 
well to leave her dominions. He came north- 
wards; and James, in concert with Huntley, 
winked at his aflociating himſelf (which he 
openly did) with the popiſh lords, that he 
might ruin his credit with the preſbyterian 
clergy. Mean while, the aſſociated lords of- 
fered to leave the kingdom, not to return 
without the king's licence, and to give ſecu- 
rity that they would enter into no practices 
abroad againſt James or his dominions, which 
was agreed to. This compromiſe left Both- 
well, who had embraced and betrayed all par- 
ties, in a miſerable fituation, He was aban- 
doned even by his friend Colvil; and his bro- 
ther, Hercules Stuart, was beheaded at Edin- 
burgh. Bothwell upon this fled to France; 
and James never thinking himſelf ſecure while 
he lived, demanded of Henry the fourth that he 
ſhould be delivered up, or baniſhed his kingdom; 
but 


OF SCOTLAND. 


but Henry evaded the demand. He was, how- 4D. 1595. 


ever, expelled France for his turbulence, and 
he fled to Spain, where he received a ſmall 
penſion; but he died in obſcurity after a va- 
riety of romantic adventures, particularly 
throwing a miſtreſs he kept out of a two pair 
of ſtairs window. 

The flight of Bothwell reſtored Scotland to 
ſome degree of tranquillity ; and in an aſ- 
ſembly of the church held this year at Mon- 
troſe, James attempted to check the wanton 
uſe of excommunications, which, in fact, ren- 
dered the royal authority a cypher in govern- 
ment. The anſwer of the clergy to his appli- 
cations was, that they were willing to diſcon- 
tinue the practice of ſummary excommunica- 


tions, unleſs the church was in danger. This 


gave no ſatisfaction to James, becauſe they 
made themſelves judges of the danger. 
Ihe character of Anne of Denmark, wife to 
James, is unaccountably overlooked by the hiſto- 
rians both of England and Scotland. She was 
an inſolent, unprincipled woman, mercenary 
and vindictive ; but ſo cunning, that no hold 
could be laid on her practices. She was even 
in fee with the church of Rome; and the Ro- 


man catholics had great dependence upon her 


influence with James. The heads of the fa- 


mily of Mar had for ſome years been deemed. 


tutors to the infant princes of Scotland ; and 
James had committed the cuſtody of his ſon to 
the 
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AD. t595. the then earl. The queen thought it was of 


Death of 
the chan« 
cellor. 


importance that ſhe ſhould have the prince un- 
der her own guardianſhip. She leagued her- 
ſelf with the chancellor, with whom ſhe had 


always before lived at enmity, and other coun- 
ſellors, to obtain her ends. She ſeems at this 
time not to have been upon good terms with 


James, which I am apt to think was owing 


to her own intrigues, for he was naturally fond 


of quiet, He heard of the deſign ſhe had 
formed to take her ſon out of the earl of Mar's 
hands. He paid her a formal viſit; and after 


fharply reproving her, he ſent her to Stirling. 
He then ſeverely reprimanded the chancellor, 


and the other lords her confederates, and left a 


writing with the carl of Mar, exprelly charg- 


ing him with the cuſtody of his ſon ; and that 


in caſe of his (the king's) death, he ſhould 
not deliver him up either to the queen or 


the ſtates till he was eighteen years of age. 
This check broke the chancellor's heart. 
When upon his death-bed, he ſent a meſſenger 


to James, begging his favour to his wife and 


family. James returned him an affectionate an- 


ſwer ; but it came too late to revive him. He 


certainly was an accompliſhed ſtateſman; and 


tke few ſpecimens he has left us of his Latin 
poetry are far from being deſpicable. Doctor 


Jokzſton, who lived at the time, ſays, that he 


was blamed by many for keeping up diviſions 
at courta and being the author of the earl of 
Murray's 


OF SCOTLAND. 


| Murray's death. After all, he was the wiſeſt 
and honeſteſt miniſter (not excepting the earl 
of Saliſbury) that James ever employed. He 
was honoured by his majeſty with an epitaph 
in Engliſh verſe, which does no diſcredit to the 
royal author. | 
It is almoſt incredible, had we not 1 
tionable evidence for the fact, that tho? James, 
at this time, was reigning in tranquillity, with- 
out either a foreign or domeſtic foe, his ſub- 
jets were feeling all the horrors of civil war 
through the relaxed ſtare of his government, 
and family animoſities among his principal 
landholders. The lands lay uncultivated, and 
the people were actually viſited with a famine. 
The bloody differences between the Johnſtons 
and the Maxwells on the borders ſtill conti- 
nued. The Highlands and the weſtern iſles 
were ſcenes of the moſt deſperate cruelty ; and 
even the moſt civilized parts of the kingdom 


were filled with blood and confuſion. The 
king, when it was too late, interpoſed his au- 


thority ; but his proclamations and edicts were 
diſregarded, ſo furiouſly were the parties bent 
upon mutual revenge. He had ſent Sir Rich- 
ard Cockburn to ſollicit the arrears of his pen- 
ſion from Elizabeth, and to repreſent that he 
had done all that was in his power in proſecuting 
the aſſociated lords, and was willing to go 
whatever lengths ſhe pleaſed, 


Elizabeth 


— 
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A. D, 1595 


The prince 
of Scot- 
Jand bap- 
tized. 


„„ 
Elizabeth remitted ſome ſmall part of the 
arrears, and named the earl of Cumberland, 
with a handſome preſent, to repreſent her per- 


ſon at the approaching baptiſm of the prince of 


Scotland; but inſtead of remitting the reſt of 
the money, ſhe apologized for her inability, 
becauſe ſhe was drained by the aſſiſtance ſhe 
had given to the French king and the Nether- 
landers. The truth is, Elizabeth knew, that 
had James been in earneſt, it was in his power 
to have cruſhed the aſſociated lords without 


her aſſiſtance. Inſtead of that, though their 
eſtates were forfeited, they were veſted in truſt 
for their uſe, and that of their families, 


and they themſelves ſtill remained in the north 
with a conſiderable force. A ſhip arriving 
from Spain with Gordon the prieſt, Hunt- 


ley's uncle, on board, and a Spaniard, probably 


with a private commiſſion from his maſter to 
James, it was ſeized by the magiſtrates of 
Aberdeen ; but Huntley, by threatening to 
burn their city, obliged them to reſtore it. 
The earl of Cumberland falling ill, the earl 
of Suſſex was appointed by Elizabeth to aſſiſt 
at the prince's baptiſm. He was inſtructed, in- 


ſtead of taking notice of the King's preſſing | 
ſollicitations for money, to congratulate him 


upon his ſucceſſes againſt the popiſh lords, 


to put him upon his guard againſt the moſt 


ſpecious offers made him by Spain, and to hint 


at the propriety of his forming a new alliance 


with 
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ers. . The prince's baptiſm was performed on 
the thirtieth of Auguſt *, in the preſence | of 
the two Engliſh embaſſadors, Suſſex and Bowes, 
with thoſe from Denmark, Mecklenburg, 
the ſtates of Holland: and Zealand, and the 


duke of Brunſwick. The ceremony was per- 


formed with great magnificence, and the bi- 
hop bf Aberdeen chriſtened the prince, Frede- 
TIC Henry Henry Frederic, He was then 
created (the record ſays crowned) prince and 
great ſteward of Scotland, duke of Rothſay, 
earl of Carrick, lord of the iſles, baron and 
knight of Renfrew. After this, a number of 
knights were made. The ſame record, which 


has been printed by Rymer, gives us a particu- 


lar deſcription of the preſents made on this occa- 
ſion, which, tho? very rich and curious, we ſhall 
omit. That of queen Elizabeth was to the va- 
lue of three thouſand pounds. Thoſe from the 


embaſſadors of Holland and Zealand were two 


large cups of gold, each weighing ten pounds, 
with a golden caſket, containing an obligation 


higned by them and the heads of their pro- 


vinces, for the payment of five thouſand gild- 
ers yearly during his life. I mention thoſe cir- 
cumſtances (for the preſents in general were 
more coſtly than can be well conceived) as 
tending to prove that James was at this time 


* Other accounts make it ſome days later, 
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James 
changes his 
adminiſtra- 
tion. 


THE HIS TON 
conſidered by all the proteſtant powers as the 
preſumptive heir to the crown of England. 

James perceiving himſelf fruſtrated in his 
views upon Elizabeth's. purſe, for a few days 
ſhook off his natural indolence, and applied 


himſelf to the regulation of his own finances, 
which he found could not be effected without 


2 new adminiſtration. For this purpoſe, he 
pitched upon eight perſons to manage his ex- 
chequer. Theſe were Alexander lord. Ur- 
quhart, preſident of the college of juſtice, Wal- 


ter Stuart commendator of Blantyre, lord 
Privy-ſeal, Carnegy of Colluthy, Lindſay par- 


ſon of Mammore, Elphinſton of Innernity, Ha- 
milton of Drumcarny, Skene clerk of regiſter, 
all lords of ſeſſion, and Mr. Young, the king's 


almoner. The vaſt authority given to thoſe: 


eight perſons, renders 1t probable that James 
wanted to. diveſt himſelf of all power of being 
longer laviſh to his menials and favourites; 
for when their commiſſion was publiſhed, his' 
courtiers ſaid that he had reſerved nothing for 
himſelf to diſpoſe of. Ihe Octavians (for ſo 
they were called from their number) affected 


great airs of ceconomy, and aſſiduouſly applied 
themſelves to the examipation of the public 
accounts, in which they found great deficien- 


cies from the management of the late finan- 


cers. Perceiving, however, that it would be 


difficult, if not impoſſible, for them either to 


bring them to an account, or to oblige them 
: to 


6. 
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to reſign their offices, they compromiſed mat- AD. 1595. 
ters by way of barter and ſale; and Glamis, 
the late treaſurer, with the deputy- treaſurer, 
Melvil, were ſuffered to retire with as much 
of the public plunder as the indolence of 
James, or the intereſts and views of their ſuc- 
ceflors, ſuffered them to carry off. After thoſe 
arrangements were made, the new miniſters 
preſſed James to create Urquhart lord chancel- 
lor; but though he was an unexceptionable 
perſon, James knew he was obnoxions to the 
clergy, and loved his own quiet too well to 
gratify their requeſt. By ſome diſpatches of 
Bowes to his court, it appears that the queen 
employed all her intereſt in favour of Ur- 
quhart; but that the ſalary of the place, which 
was ſollicited by Montroſe, was ſaddled with 
two thouſand pounds Scots yearly, payable to 
the duke of Lenox. 
| Early in the year 1596, the public both of 
England and Scotland being alarmed. with a re- 
port of a new Spaniſh invaſion, James pub- 
\iſhed a-proclamation, commanding all his ſub- 
| jects to appear at a general.muſter on the ſe- 
cond of February following. The proclama- 
tion ſeems to have been drawn up by Eliza- 
beth herſelf, or ſome of her miniſters, ſo much 
is it in favour of his alliance with England, 
and ſo zealous for her glory. I do not per- 
ceive that the Spaniards had any real friends in 
Scotland, except a few enthuſiaſt prieſts ; q and 
Uu 2 | I be- 


. 


1596. 
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4. b. 1896. J believe the popiſh lords, had they made any 


promiſes to ſerve Philip, never thought of per- 


forming them, but to obtain money. The 
brave independent ſubjects of Scotland diſ- 


dained the tame compliances of James with a 
princeſs, whoſe avowed conduct pointed out 


flavery to him and themſelves. Buccleugh, 
the ſon of the ſame ſpirited baron whom 1 


have ſo often mentioned, had then the com- 
mand of Liddeſdale upon' the borders, being 
one of the Scotch wardens, He had ſerved 
with great reputation in the Netherlands in 
the cauſe of liberty, at the head of a regi- 
ment, which he himſelf had raifed and carried 
over. Upon his return he had ſome dealings 
with the lord Scroop, who was the oppoſite 


Warden; and as the puſillanimity of James ſuf- 
fered the Engliſh to treat him as a vaſſal of 
their miſtreſs, they carried off one Armſtrong 


priſoner to Carliſle, on the very day of a con- 
ference, which the laws and cuſtoms of the bor- 
ders had rendered ſacred from hoſtilities and 
perſonal arreſts, Buccleugh complained loudly | 
of this breach of national faith, and the in- 
dignity done to his maſter. Elizabeth and her 
miniſters laughed at their remonſtrances, and 
detained the man priſoner, till Buccleugh's in- 
dignation impelled him to draw out two hun- 
dred of his own followers, with whom he 
ſcaled and ſurprized the caſtle of /Carliſle, and 
freed the priſoner, This brave action was per. 

formed 
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formed with ſo cool a reſolution, that Arm- A. b. 1596s 


ſtrong, when delivered from his fetters, bade 
lord Scroop and his deputy (who were in the 
next houſe or room) good night. No door 
was forced open, but that where the priſoner 
Was confined. No booty was made, though 


Buccleugh might have plundered the place, . 
and taken the Engliſh warden priſoner ; and 
| April 3 


Buccleugh carried Armſtrong off unmoleſted 
by any of his own or his maſter's enemies, 


who inhabited the places through which he 
conducted him. 


Elizabeth's haughty ſpirit could not ink Ja 


this gallant action. She ordered Bowes to de- 
mand ſatisfaction, and that Buccleugh ſhould 
be delivered up her priſoner. His defence was 
modeſt and manly. He pleaded that he had 
done nothing but what was ſtrictly conſiſtent 
with the laws of the borders: that he had 
offered violence to none, nor committed any 
hoſtilities. He ſubmitted at the ſame time to 
be tried by commiſſioners appointed by the 
two monarchs, according to antient treaties. 
The indignity done to Scotland by Elizabeth's 
demand, raiſed a ſpirit againſt the Engliſh, 
which James was for ſome time forced ſeem- 
ingly to comply with ; but this ſhew of reſolu- 
tion was not of long duration. Hoſtilities now 
broke out upon the borders; and Elizabeth in- 
fiſting upon ſatisfaction, James was mean 
enough to commit Buccleugh priſoner to St. 
Andrew's, 
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b. 1596. Andrew's, from 8 he was ſoon after re · 


leaſed, on condition of delivering himſelf up 
to Elizabeth, who permitted him to return 


home. The Weſtern Iſlands were in as turbu - 
lent a ſtate as the borders; and James ordered 


colonel Stuart to raiſe a thouſand men, to be 


paid by the public, to reduce them. Their 


rendezvous was appointed to be in Auguſt at 


Dumbarton; but the dread of an armed force 


Original ef 
the Scotch 


had ſo good an effect, that the chief iſlanders 
ſubmitted to the king's. e and gave 
bail for their good behaviour. 

The dread of a Spaniſh invaſion was 2 per- 
petual ſource of alarm to the nation, which 
the clergy did not fail to improve to their own 
purpoſes. A bond, or covenant, was drawn 
up, by which the ſubſcribers, after renounc- 
ing the errors of popery, and making profeſ- 
fion of the. proteſtant faith, ſolemnly. bound 
themſelves to maintain the true religion, and 
to defend the king's perſon and government 
againſt all foreign and domeſtic enemies. How- 
ever faſhionable it has been, ſince the firſt for- 
mation of this famous covenant, to deteſt and 
decry. it, and whatever convulſions it may 
have occaſioned in the ſtate, yet its principles 
are thoſe of true liberty, and worthy of a peo- 
ple determined to maintain themſelves in their 
civil and religious rights. When we. confider 


the characters and deſpotic conduct of the 


princes under whom it was afterwards held to 


be 
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be treaſonable, we cannot be at a loſs to aic- AD. r5gh. 


count for the uncourtly manner in which it has 
been treated. I will, however, venture to ſay, 
that · the propoſitions it contains are plain, ſim- 
ple, and conſtitutional. Aſſociations of the 
ſame kind were then common all over Europe; 
and one of them which took place near a cen- 
tury afterwards, ſaved the laws and liberties of 
Great Britain. It was ſigned by James, his no- 
bility, clergy, and his people in general, and 
the clergy had recourſe to it at the period 1 
am now treating of; but it muſt be owned 
that the clergy carried their views farther than 
the words of the.inſtrument can warrant. 

A committee of their number was appointed 
to wait upon James, and to lay before him 
their apprehenſions. His anſwer was, & that 


though he had not much to apprehend from 


the Spaniards, yet he had no objections to 
their giving him their advice.“ A national faſt 


was appointed, and they adviſed James to pro- 


ceed with the utmoſt rigour againſt all who 
correſponded with the popiſh lords; that the 
revenues of the latter ſnould be applied to- 
wards raiſing and maintaining a body of 
troops; and. that proper captains ſhould be ap- 
pointed throughout all the pariſhes in the 
kingdom to inſtruct them in military exerci- 
ſes and diſcipline, They added, that James 
ought to call upon the ſureties of the exiled 
lords for payment of their forfeited bonds. 
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ing known by the tallneſs and comelineſs of 


THE HISTORY 


Nothing could be more diſreſpectful to the 
royal authority, or more oppoſite to the pri- 
vate ſentiments of James himſelf, than the 
whole of this advice. He. had long reſolved 
to pardon and recall the exiled lords, and had 
confidentially intimated the ſame to Bruce, 
who was the moſt popular of his clergy. That 
demagogue excepted againit Huntley, who 
had already obtained leave from James to re- 
turn, but not to appear in public. Angus 
was then lurking in Scotland; and Errol be- 


his perſon, had been made priſoner by Elizabeth's 


allies in the Netherlands, from whom he eſ- | 
caped to Scotland, by making his keepers 


drunk. As the warm ſide which James had 
towards the baniſhed lords was well known to 


the public, he openly pleaded his own cauſe with 


great plauſibility. He obſerved, that Elizabeth 
was now grown old; that it was neceſſary for 
him, in caſe his acceſſion to the crown of Eng- 


land was diſputed, to have all his ſubjects of 


his antient kingdom united; and that in ſuch 


an event none could do him fo much ſervice as 


Huntley. James made this declaration to a 


convention which he had called at Falkland, to 
which Huntley offered any ſecurity that could 


be demanded for his good behaviour. The 
members approved of the king's ſentiments, 


6 . 5 * 
which were ſoon after ratified in another con- 


vention which was held at Dumfermling, on 
| pretence 
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OF SCOTLAND. 
pretence of regulating the rein of the 
new- born princeſs. 

The king's reſolution to recall the exiled l 
was no ſooner made public, than the preachers 
exceeded all bounds of moderation. By their 
own powers, they threatened the lord Sea- 
ton, who was preſident of the ſeſſion, with ex- 
communication. James employed ſome of his 
counſellors to reaſon with their heads; but 
they were found to be intractable: upon which 
an open breach enſued between James and his 
clergy. He obſerved, with great juſtice, that 
he was no better than a cypher in his. own 
kingdom, ſo-long as they could arbitrarily ex- 
erciſe the powers of ex communication againſt 


his ſubjects for what they had done in their 


civil capacities. The ſtorm was increaſed by 
the behaviour of one Black, who had in his 
pulpit called Elizabeth an atheiſt, and the wor- 
ſhip of her church no better than a ſhew of re- 
ligion. Black was ſummoned to appear before 
the council; but he appealed to. the eccleſiaſti- 


cal ſynod, in which he was ſeconded by the 


clergy in general. James iſſued proclamations 
againſt all meetings of the parliament without 
his permiſſion. Their anſwer was, as uſual, that 
they were reſolved to obey God rather than 
man, and to take care that the church ſhould 
receive no detriment; thereby aſſuming to them- 
ſelves dictatorial powers in the ſtate, and reviv- 

Vor. VIII. 1 x. - ug 
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4.5. 1596. ing the very worſt and _ dangerous princi- 


A tumult. 


* 


ples of popery. 

The clergy accuſed the Odtavians as being the 
authors of the public diſturbances, and carried 
matters againſt the government ſo far, that they 
put the royal authority to defiance, and obliged 
James, forhis own ſafety, to take vigorous mea- 
ſures, after having offered them very reaſonable 
terms of accommodation. The chriſtening be- 


ing performed, the tempeſt grew ungovern- 


able, and Black was accuſed of having perſuaded 
ſeveral noblemen, barons, and others, to take 
the field in a treaſonable manner. James, who 


diſliked coming to extremes, endeavoured to 


convince the clergy how dangerous their pro- 
ceedings were, and promiſed that Black ſhould 


meet with a very mild cenfure, if he would 


appear before the council and acknowledge the 
crimes that were proved upon him, and aſk 
the queen of England's pardon. Theſe reaſon- 
able propoſals, and many others, in which James 
deſcended from his regal dignity (fo apprehen- 


five was he of the conſequences of a rupture) 


were all rejected. The difference was fo- 


mented by the enemies of the Octavians who 
were about court. Black received ſentence 
to be baniſhed to the north, till his majeſty's 


pleaſure ſhould: be further known. The com- 
miſſioners from the clergy were ordered to leave 


Edinburgh, and a new treaty was ſet on foot, 
| | in 


a at 11 nd. ama 8 2 


OF SCOTLAN D. 
in which the lords Lindſay and Forbes, the ba- 


rons of Bargeny and Buchan, with the clergy- 


men Bruce and Watſon, attended James as de- 
puties from the church. The king demanded 
to know who they were that dared to af- 


ſemble againſt his proclamation? The lord 


Lindfay replied, © They durſt do that, and more; 
and would not ſuffer RO to e over- 
thrown.” 


Some people breaking into the room, Junk 


was obliged to leave it; and when the deputies 
returned to their principals, the tumult roſe to 
ſuch a height, that they called out to arms ; 
and certainly would have forced the doors of 


the room where James remained, had they not 
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been oppoſed by the more moderate and 


ſubſtantial part of the citizens. James ſent 


the earl of Mar, the lord Pittenweem, and the 
baron of Traquair, to confer with the mi- 


niſters of Edinburgh; and it was with ſome 


difficulty that he was permitted to return to 


his palace. Next day, freſh deputies were 


choſen to treat with thoſe of the king ; but 


the party ſtill inſiſting upon the moſt unreaſon- 
able demands, James fled to Linlithgow, and 


iſſued a proclamation diſcharging all judicatories 
from ſitting at Edinburgh, and all noblemen 
and barons from reſiding in that city, and com- 
wauding them to retire to thew 6 
homes. 5 


X x 2 This 


THE HISTORY 
This proclamation had a very conſiderable ef- 


— fect, eſpecially upon the people of Edinburgh, 


*.who inclined to throw themſelves at the king's 


feet for pardon. The violent demagogues drew 


up afreſh aſſociation, in which they had but lit- 
tle ſucceſs; and lord Hamilton with the baron of 
Buccleugh were invited to join it. One Welch, 
2 preacher, declared from the pulpit,“ That the 
king was poſſeſſed with the devil, and that the 
ſubjects might lawfully riſe, and take the ſword 
out of his hand.” The lord Hamilton waited 
upon James, and gave him the treaſonable invi- 
tation he had received from the clergy. An 
order upon this was ſent to the magiſtrates of 
Edinburgh to impriſon their preachers ; but the 
latter fled to Newcaſtle. The magiſtrates in 
the moſt humble manner endeavoured to clear 
themſelves from all concern in the tumult, 
which the council declared to be high-treaſon ; 
and conſequently all its deviſers, executors, and 
partakers, were denounced traitors. James 
made great difficulty in ſuffering the deputies 
from the town to be admitted to his preſence; 


burt at laſt he ordered the magiſtrates to ſurren- 


der. their power and the cuſtody of their city 
to. the earl of Mar, and the lords Seaton and 
Ochiltree; which they did, and fully ſatisfied 
him that the principal magiſtrates and inhabi- 
tants were innocent as to the riot. Archbiſhop 

Spotſwood very properly obſerves, in confir- 
| mation of what Tacitus ſays on a like occaſion, 
| ce That 
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That all conſpiracies of the pigs if they 
ſucceed not, advance the ſovereignty.” This was 
verified by the bad ſucceſs of the late tumult. 
The citizens of Edinburgh ſurrendered their 
right of electing their miniſters to James and his 
judges; and he met with very little oppoſition 


thereafter in eccleſiaſtical matters. James acted 
up to the height of royalty upon the occaſion. 


He rejected all offers of ſubmiſſion from the 
magiſtrates of Edinburgh, and à motion was 


made in his council that the town ſhould be 


razed, and a monumental pillar erected to com- 
memorate the treaſon of the inhabitants. The 
ſtates of Scotland again declared the tumult to 
be treaſon, and all the magiſtrates were order- 
ed to enter themſelves priſoners in Perth, till 
they ſhould take their trial according to due 
courſe of law. 

One of the firſt effects of the late tumult 
was, that the Octavians reſigned their poſts, as 
not meeting with any encouragement for their 
ſervices, and becauſe the queen's expences were 
too great for them to ſupply. The king ac- 
cepted of their reſignations, and Spotſwood 
has a good opinion of their fhort ad miniſtra- 


tion. In the mean while, James received a let- 
ter from Elizabeth, in which ſhe obliquely ad- 
viſed him to mild meaſures towards his clergy; 


which was according to the ſentiments of 
James himſelf. A national aſſembly was ſum- 
moned to meet at Perth on the laſt of Febru- 


ary, 
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A.Þ.1597- ary, in which James inſiſted upon an acknow- 


Spotſwoed, 


ledgement, by bond, of his royal power above 
them in all cauſes of ſedition, treaſon, and other 
civil and criminal matters, and in all ſpeeches 
uttered by them in pulpits, ſchools, or other- 
wiſe, which might import the ſaid crimes, or 
any of them. James next required his clergy 
to accept of Huntley's offers to ſatisfy the 
church. The northern clergy were compliable 
to the will of James; but deſired to be excuſed 


ſubſcribing any bond till they aſſembled at 


Perth, where they afterwards gave him all the 
ſatisfaction he required. His difficulties now 
came from another quarter ; for the earl of 
Huntley declined making the ſatisfaction to the 
church, for which James had promiſed in his 
name. He wrote upon this occaſion a ſevere 
letter to Huntley ; but every meaſure of the 
aſſembly tending to the advancement of the 


royal authority, orders were given for taking 


of the ſentence of excommunication from 
Huntley and the other two earls. Their jeſuits 
and prieſts for ſome time oppoſed the reconcili- 


ation; but it was at laſt effected, and the tran- 


quility of the north was reſtored. It cannot be 
denied, that James acted through the whole 


differences he had with the church with a pro- 
per ſpirit; but then we are to obſerve, that he 


was ſupported by his great noblemen, whoſe 

intereſt it was to depreſs the high powers aſ- 

ſumed oy the crgy however they might 
ſometimes 


OF SCOTLAND 
ſometimes avail themſelves of them for their 
own purpoſes, | 

James having ſettled ecclefiaſtical affairs to 
his own mind, and his people returning to a 
ſtate of compoſure, had now leiſure to reſume 
the perſecution of ſuppoſed witches, wizards, 
and necromancers. He was then buſied in writ- 
ing his famous but ridiculous Dzmonology, to 
prove the reality of witchcraft and ſupernatu- 
ral agency by the devil; and his royal opinion 
was ſealed by the innocent blood of many un- 


happy wretches who were accuſed. This per- 
fecution was interrupted by freſh diſorders up- 


on the borders, in which the Scotch wardens, 
and other fubjects, ſeem to have been to blame. 
The truth is, Elizabeth's great age had encou- 
raged the Scotch to ſome enormities, and ſhe 
ordered Sir William Bowes to complain of 
them to james, while he was at Dumfries. 
James excuſed himſelf in the beſt manner he 


could; laid the fault upon his unruly ſub- 


jects; obliged ſome of the ring- leaders to enter 


into recognizances for keeping the peace; and 


propoſed an exchange of hoflages for the fame 


purpoſe. A parliament being ſummoned to 


meet at Edinburgh in November, James hur- 
ried to his capital, and the popiſh lords were 
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reſtored to their eſtates and honours. A large 


ſum of money was exacted by way of peace- 


offering from the citizens of Edinburgh, who 
had been declared to have forfeited the privi- 
leges 
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A-D. 25% leges of their corporation, and to be liable to . 


His artful 


all the penalties of treaſon. James, pretended 
that the favour he ſhewed them in not razing 
the city to the ground, and not proceeding ca- 


Pitally againſt the citizens who were concerned 


in the late commotions, was owing to the in- 


5 terceſſion of Elizabeth; but ſtill they were di- 


veſted of many valuable privileges. | 
James had made the-polity of his 3 

church a particular object of his ſtudy; and 

he, perhaps, underſtood it better than any hi 


of Scotland ever did. He reſolved to improve 


to the utmoſt the late advantages he had 
gained over his turbulent clergy, and to make 
that order ſubſervient to his former deſign f 
humbling his great nobility. He artfully be- 
came the patron of the preachers; and actually 
gained a majority of the order by propoſing, 
that a number of them ſhould be admitted to 
ſeats in parliament, with the ſame powers that 
had been veſted in former biſhops and abbots, 
Nothing now withſtood the : prerogative. 
James, for two different aſſemblies, modelled. 
the doctrine and diſcipline of his church to his 
own liking. The preachers were reſtrained 
from meddling with political or perſonal 
matters. Summary excommunications were de- 
clared unlawſul. No general aſſembly was to 
be held without the king's authority, and he 
was inveſted with a power of nominating 
miniſters to the principal towns of his king- 

dom. 


OF SCOTLAND. 


dom. By the interceſſion of thoſe phable 
aſſemblies the miniſters of Edinburgh were 
permitted to return to their cures in that 
city; but their power and influence. were 
greatly abridged. In fhort, James remain- 


ed abſolute maſter of all  ocalellaſtical af - 


Fairs. 
By his artful ab he prevailed with 
the commiſſioners of the general aſſembly to 


preſent a petition to parliament, That the mi- 


niſters, as repreſenting the church and third eſ- 
tate of the kingdom, might be admitted to vote 


in the houſe, according to the acts made in 


_ favour of the church. James obtained vaſt ad- 
vantages from the indefinite manner in which 
this petition was worded; for it met with 
a ſtrong oppoſition : but at laſt he had the ad- 
dreſs to get an act paſſed, authorizing the mi- 
niſters and paſtors whom his majeſty ſhould 
dignify with the titles of biſhop or abbot, to 
fit in parliament as freely as any eccleſiaſtical 
prelate had formerly done. To take away all 
jealouſy, as if James intended to reſtore pre- 
lates to their ancient ecclefiaſtical juriſdiction, 
it was referred to the general aſſembly to 
determine what authority they were to have in 
the government of the church. The clergy 
faw that the intention of James, through all 
its diſguiſes, was to reſtore prelacy, that 


he might have always a proper balance 


againſt the great nobility. Many of them, it 
Vor. VIII. TY. 18 
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is true, were dazzlcd with the luſtre of zl ſeat- 


in parliament ; but the majority made a ſtrong 


oppolition. They inſiſted that the number of 
eccleſiaſtical votes ſhould be fifty-one, as in 
the times of popery ; but that the whole body 


of the clergy ſhould have, at leaſt, a conjunct 
voice with his majeſty, as to the manner of their 
election, their revenues, duration, and titles. 


james thinking that he had ſecured his main 


point by the act of parliament, gave ſoft anſwers 
to all the demands of the clergy, in hopes of 
every day ſucceeding to the crown of England, 
when it would be in his power to act with more 
deciſion. All he could do did not quiet the ap- 


prehenſions of the moſt penetrating preachers. 
« Cover over your ſchemes (ſaid one of them to 


him) with what varniſh you pleaſe; dreſs the 


Bircn's Me- 
moirs of 


Eliz abeth. 


James cor- 
reſponds 

„ Wie the 

earl of Eſ- 
ſex. 


intruder with the utmoſt art; yet, ſtill, under all 
the diſguiſe, I can ſee the horns. of his mitre.” 

James inherited from his mother a large 
ſhare of diſſimulation and ſecrecy in buſineſs. 


He employed Mr. Bruce to be his reſident at 


the Engliſh court. Bruce was a man of buſineſs, 
ſagacity, and intrigue, He was aſſiſted by Mr. 
David Foulis, a man of the ſame character, and 
apolite ſcholar ; and through their management 
he underſtood that the ſecret ſentiments of the 
nobility of England were in favour of his ſuc- 
ceſſion. None of them, however, was ſo for- 
ward as the great earl of Eſſex. That noble- 
man, the moſt Keg of any in his time, 
with 
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with every gift of nature except patience, had A. b. 1 


conceived a diſguſt at Elizabeth's behaviour, 


and the conduct of her miniſtry, particularly 
of Sir Robert Cecil, who was ſecretary of 


ſtate. James affected to place great confidence 


in him, and he anſwered it by letters contain- 
ing expreſſions by no means compatible with 
the allegiance due to his lawful ſovereign. 


« If I ſhould (ſays he, in one of them) only re- 


gard the weakneſs of mine own merit, without 


having an eye unto the exceeding bounty 
whereby your majeſty hath quickened me to 


make a preſent of all that ſervice which my - 


poor ability may perform, I ſhould have for- 
born to have made this paper a witneſs of my 
boldneſs. But in what manner could I have 
formed a plea in excuſe of inexpiable ingra- 


titude, if J had not by ſome lines given a taſte 
of the affection of my heart, which breathes on- 


ly after the proſperous ſucceſs of a king of ſo 
much worth, whoſe ſervant I am born by na- 
ture, and by duty am obliged to exerciſe all the 
powers both of my mind and body in advanc- 
ing his deſigns? Therefore ſuch as I am, and 
all whatſoever I am (though perhaps a ſubject 
of ſmall price) I conſecrate unto your regal 
throne; proteſting, that what defect ſoever 
may be incident unto me, I ſhall appear more 


fitly to be ſet on the ſcore of error than of 


wilfulneſs.“ 5 


It 
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It would far exceed my bounds, ſhould I pur- 
fue James thro” other connections he formed at 
this time with the Engliſh nobility. It is ſuf- 
ficient to ſay, that he received from them ſuch 
aſſurances, that he did not think himſelf longer 
obliged to be ſo ſervilely complaiſant, as he 
had formerly been, to Elizabeth. That prin- 


ceſs, old, peevith, and infirm, as ſhe was, retain- 


ed ſufficient ſenſibility to perceive this, and 
gave way to her puritans writing libels againſt 


the ſucceſſion of James to the Engliſh crown, 


without ſhewing them any marks of her diſ- 
pleaſure. They were anſwered by the friends 


of James, who maintained his cauſe with great 
warmth; and Elizabeth inſtructed her miniſter 


; Bowes, more than once, to complain of his 


James ſends 
an embaſ- 


winking at the diſorders upon the borders ; his 


Tecretly leaning towards popery ; and his fall. 


ing in the reſpect he owed to her perſon, In 
dne of the diſpatches ſhe ſent on this occaſion, 
between the ſignature of her name at the top 
and the firſt line of the inſtructions, ſhe inſert - 
ed with her own hand the following very re- 
markable words: „I wonder how baſe- minded 
that king thinks me, that with patience I can 
digeſt this diſhonourable treatment! Let him, 
therefore, know, that I will have — 


or elſe 


If we conſider the near probability of the 


_ to the ſucceſſion of James, we may queſtion whether 
erman 


pri nges: 


Elizabeth would have found it practicable to 
have 
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have put her threats in execution; but ſhe was & b. 1597 110 

prevented by his ſubmiſſion and proteſtations, | 

which I perceive ſoon after drew from her, re- 450 
mittances to the amount of ſeven thouſand 
pounds ſterling, In the mean while, James, 
partly by way of precaution, but chiefly to 
gratify his natural paſſion for embaſſies, no- 
minated the biſhop of Aberdeen and Sir Peter 
Young to the princes. of Germany, © to con- 
clude with them a proviſional treaty for their 
aſſiſtance, in caſe his ſucceſſion in England 
ſhould be diſputed. His inſtructions to them 
were to declare, that he did not mind to of- 
fend the queen in any ſort, whom he loved and 
honoured as his mother, wiſhing her many and 
happy days, but only to ſtrengthen himſelf 
againſt unjuſt pretenders; and if, in the mean 
time, they ſhould be pleaſed, by a common 
embaſſage, to entreat the queen to declare, in 
her own time, the right ſucceſſor, for prevent- 
ing the plots and practices of enemies, he 
would take it for a ſingular friendſhip at their 
hands.“ Thoſe embaſſadors viſited the courts 
of Brunſwick, Brandenburgh, Heſſe, Saxony, 
Mecklenburgh, and Sleſwick. Thoſe princes, 
who were all of them in alliance with Eliza- 

| | beth, and moſt of them her penſioners, knew 
how tender ſhe was in the affair of her ſucceſ- 
; ſion; but they were ſenſible, ar the ſame time, 
how dangerous it would be for them to dif- 
1 oblige James. Their general anſwer was cau- 
tious, 

— 
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. d. lar tious, but reſpectful: „ That though his ma- 


jeſty's right was not unknown to them, they 
did eſteem it an act of great wiſdom in him, 
to make his friends acquainted with the excep- 
tions taken againſt his title, that, when occa- 
ſion required, nothing might be wanting that 
lay in their power. But to move the queen 
for declaring her ſucceſfor, they held it dan- 
gerous, and feared it ſhould not ſo much pro- 
mote the buſineſs as offend her. Always they 
ſhould adviſe and take counſel with their con- 
federates and allies, and follow the courſe 
vhich was moſt likely for his benefit.“ 
Though James repeated his proteſtations to 
Elizabeth of his enmity to Spain, and his diſ- 
poſttion for maintaining peace on the borders, 
yet hoſtilities continued there as flagrant as 
ever. The particulars of the mutual invaſions 
of banditti are of little importance to hiſtory 
at this time. Buccleugh, and Mary's friends, 
or their deſcendants, could never forget or for · 
give her fate, and left no opportunity of car- 
rying fire and ſword into England upon the 
moſt trifling provocation, which was generally 
retaliated upon the borders of Scotland. 
Thoſe inroads were commonly attended with 
executions of the moſt notorious thieves, to 
the number ſometimes of thirty or forty, 
which were performed without any formality 
of law. When commiſſioners were appointed to 
Puniſh thoſe enormities, both parties defended - 


what 
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what they had done; for no indifferent evĩ- 
dence could be Knee and very little good 
reſulted from any meeting of that kind. Eli- 
zabeth ſent Sir William Bowes with a letter of 
complaint, which has come to our hands, and 
which was preſented to James at Dumfries. It 
was anſwered by him in the uſual ſtrain of 
compliance; but I find no effect followed. An 
attempt that ſome Spaniards had made (in 
which they failed) to fortify a ſmall iſland, or 
rather rock, off the weſtern coaſt of Scotland, 


revived Elizabeth's jealouſy ; but James cleared 


himſelf to her ſatisfaction. 

The death of lord Burleigh, which hap- 
pened this year, freed James from the moſt in- 
veterate enemy his country or family ever 
had. That he was a miniſter of great ſagacity, 
penetration, and aſſiduity, and that he was a 
ſucceſsful as well as faithful ſervant to his miſ- 
treſs, cannot be denied. I will venture, how- 
ever, to ſay, that his behaviour towards Scot- 
land, eſpecially in the affair of Mary, was 
mean, treacherous, and bloody, and ſuch as 
none but y man of. the baſeſt ſpirit could have 
ſubmitted to practiſe. | 
The family of James was now encreaſed by 
the birth of another daughter; but indolence, 
want of frugality, and an undiſcerning profu- 


ſion, joined to the expences of foreign embaſ- 
ſies, kept his finances as low as ever. A con- 


vention of the ſtates was held in October for 
the 
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&.D. 2598. the regulation of the coin; and upon its riſing, 


James applied himſelf ſerioufly to plan out a 
new adminiſtration. Sir David Murray, who 
was created lord Scoon, was made comptroller 
of the exchequer. The earl of Caſſils ſuc- 
ceeded the prior of Blantyre as treaſurer ; but 
the favourite ſecretary of ſtate recommended 
his brother lord Elphinſton, and he obtained 


that high poſt. A new council conſiſting of 


thirty-one perſons, ſixteen to be nobles, and 
the reſt barons, was appointed. Their heads 


were the duke of Lenox, the earls of Angus, 


Caſſils, Mar, Glencairn, and Montroſe, the 


lords Seaton, Fleming, Livingſton, (who as 


well as Elphinſton were now agreed with Mar) 
Ochiltree, Newbottle, and Spyny. They were 
to aſſemble at court twice a week; and among 
other powers, had that of fining and impriſon- 
ing the authors of all inſurrections. Two hung 
dred thouſand marks were granted by a new 
convention for defraying the expence of fo- 


reign embaſſadors. James forced the clergy 


and citizens of. Edinburgh to double the num- 
ber of their miniſters, in order to diminiſh 
their power; and he received ſuch ſupplies 
from his people, as enabled him to give a de- 
cent reception to the queen's brother, the 
duke of Holſtein, who this year paid him a 
viſit. The poſt of chancellor remaining ſtill 
vacant, it was given to the earl of Montroſe, 
and the lord Hamilton and the earl of Hunt- 


OF SCOTLAND. 
ley were created marquiſes ; 2 title that was 
new in Scotland, 


While James was thus ſettling the internal 


ſtate of his kingdom, and to all appearance 
upon excellent terms with Elizabeth, he found 


bimſelf plunged into freſh difficulties with 


that princeſs. She was diſpleaſed with the em- 


bafly he had ſent to the proteſtant princes of 


Germany, and highly offended at the favour- 
able expreſſions he daily threw out in favour 
of popery. The truth is, that James was fond 


of figuring as a great ſcholar, politician, and 


divine, among foreign princes; and he had the 
vanity to think that he was born with learning 
and abilities ſufficient to reconcile the Romiſh, 
to the reformed, church. It is uncertain whe- 
ther ſome letters did not paſs between him and 

his holineſs on that ſubject, even while he was 


in Scotland; but a diſcovery which was at this 


time made, more deeply affected his character. 
The intriguing maſter of Gray, ever ſince he 
had been forced to leave Scotland, had com- 


\ monly reſided at Rome, where he received in- 
telligence of a letter which had been ſent from 


James to pope Clement the eighth, recom- 
mending the biſhop of Vaiſſon to a cardinal's 
hat. Gray had the addreſs to obtain a copy 
of this letter, which contained ſeveral expreſ- 
ſions very favourable to popery, and he put it 
into Elizabeth's hands. Eiizabeth ordered 
Bowes, her embaſſador, to tax James with the 

Vor VAL We letter ; 
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„„ 
letter; and, as he well might, he diſclaimed all 
knowledge of it; but was ſtartled when he 
heard that the court of Rome made no ſecret 
of the letter, and boaſted of James as a va- 
luable acquiſition to their church. Upon en- 


quiry, it was found that ſuch a letter had ac- 


tually been ſigned by james; and that it was 


conveyed to the pope's hands by Sir Edward 


Drummond, who was a profeſt papiſt. The 
matter had a ſuſpicious appearance; but after- 


7 Wards took ſuch a turn, that his ſecretary 


Diſcovery 
of Thomas 


againſt 
James, 


*  Flphinſton confeſſed he had obtained the 
ſignature of James to the letter by ſurrepti- 


tiouſly ſhuffling it in among other papers which 
he was to ſign. As the affair became after- 
wards of conſequence to the tate, I ſhall only 


obſerve here, that there is too much reaſon for 


believiag, that if James was impoſed upon, his 
queen was a party in the fraud. No woman 
was more likely than ſhe was, to accept of mo- 


ney for the management of ſuch a tranſaction. 


I am, however, of opinion, that James was 
no ſtranger to the letter ; but I ſhall have here- 
after occaſion to reſume this ſubject. 

Elizabeth ſeemed to lay no great ſtreſs upon 
the authenticity of the abovementioned letter, 
as ſhe was not poſſeſſed of the original ; but 
ſhe could not bear to ſee the party of James 


fo ſtrong 1 in England, and reſolved to humble 
him, in a manner peculiar to herſelf. One 
. e had * taken up for a robbery; and 


to 
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to ſave his life, he obtained an audience from A.D 


Elizabeth, in which he pretended that he had 
been employed by James in a deſign upon her 
life. Elizabeth ordered Bowes to talk with 
James upon this pretended diſcovery ; but at 
the ſame time ſhe made ſo light of it, that ſhe 
offered to clear him from all ſuſpicion by a 
public declaration of his innocency. James 
treated the whole affair with the utmoſt con- 
tempt. He had penetration enough to ſee that 


it was an invention of Elizabeth, to make him 


more dependent upon her, as a ſuſpicion of 
that kind muſt- be very unfavourable for his 
ſucceſſion. Elizabeth ordered Bowes again to 
upbraid him for loſing the reſpect that was due 
to her perſon and dignity. James, upon re- 
conſideration, found himſelf in a diſagreeable 
ſituation, eſpecially after he underſtood that 
Elizabeth, from a pretended tenderneſs to 
him, had put a ſtop to the proſecution of the 
criminal. Had he ſhewed an indifference, he 
was afraid that Elizabeth would order Thomas 
to be executed upon his confeſſion, which 
might give a deep wound to his character in 
the eyes of the Engliſh ; and therefore he 
deigned to ſpeak to Bowes, and to diſclaim in 
the moſt ſolemn, earneſt manner, all kind of 
knowledge of, or connection with, Thomas. 


The whole of the above tranſaction has been 


miſrepreſented by Camden ; but it, appears from 
the diſpatches of Bowes himſelf, that he had 
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A. P. 1599. been ſent to Scotland to form a party againft 


James, on pretence of. oppoſing the papiſts. 
This, though not mentioned by hiſtorians, is 
plain from the words of one of his letters to 
queen Elizabeth. Now (fays he) where it 
pleaſeth your majeſty, in the end of your in- 
ſtructions, ſummarily to draw them to two 
heads, the former hath been (in the premiſes) 
ſatisfied ſo far as I could, in the letter; which 
is to note unto. your majeſty, the names of 
ſuch noblemen, barons, and good - patriots, 
with whom your majeſty may ſettle ſome par- 
ticular correſpondency, for the ſafety of the 
king and his eſtate againſt the common enemy ; 
I moſt humbly beſeech your majeſty to receive 
for anſwer, that my former ſmall acquaintance 
in theſe parts, and the ſhortneſs of the time 
afford me not ſufficient means to gratify your 
majeſty's expectation on this behalf; only I am 
ſtrongly perſuaded, by the moſt honeſt and 
wiſe of this nation that I meet withal, that in 
all parts of this kingdom, which have received 
the exerciſe of religion, eſpecially the ba- 
rons and boroughs, will be more than double 
the force of any other part whatſoever, which 
will bend themſelves to favour the Spaniard, 
or the Romiſh religion.“ 

The prudence of James, which was dictated 
by his innocency on this occaſion, in refuſing 
to accept of any exculpation from Elizabeth, 
diſappointed that princeſs, and raiſed his cha- 
racter. 
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racer. The publication of his Baſilicon Doron AD. 188. 


at the ſame time did him vaſt ſervice with the 
people of England. It is a treatiſe concerning 
the art of government, written with modera- 
tion and good ſenſe; and though in ſome paſ- 
ſages filled with pedantic learning, few better 
books have ſince been publiſhed on the ſubject. 
It was addreſſed to his fon prince Henry; and 
the publication of it was owing to the follow- 
ing circumſtances. James had made uſe of 
one Semple to tranſcribe this work, and Sem- 
ple had entruſted the reading of it to Mr. An- 
drew Melvil, the clergyman, whom I have al- 
ready mentioned. As James, through the 
courſe of his performance, diſcovers great at- 
tachment to the epiſcopal order, and lays down 
maxims of government by no means corre- 
ſponding with thoſe of his clergy, Melvil ex- 
tracted ſome paſlages of it to lay before the ſy- 
nod of St. Andrew's, to have it ſeverely cen- 
ſured. The king's commiſſioners and friends 
in the ſynod having diſcovered the perſon who 
had preſented the excepted paſlages as being 
| libellous, he was denounced a rebel, upon his 
not appearing, according to ſummons, before 
the council. The publication of the book was 
thus haſtened, to prevent any bad impreſſions 
which the people of England, and the mode- 
rate party in Scotland, might receive of its 
tendency ; and it had the deſired effect. 


* 


The 


Taz HIST OHMT 

The king, to prove how thoroughly he was 
now emancipated from the tutelage of his 
' clergy, deſired Elizabeth to fend him this year 
a company of Engliſh comedians. She com- 
plied, and James gave them a licence to act in 
his capital, and in his court. I have great rea- 
fon to think that the immortal Shakeſpear was 
of the number. But his drama, which finds 
acceſs, at this day, to the moſt inſenſible hearts, 
had no charms in the eyes of the preſbyterian 
clergy. They threatened excommunication and 
church cenſures to all who attended the play- 
Houſe. I ſhall not enter into the queſtion, How 
far dramatical entertainments are ſerviceable or 
prejudicial to the morals of a people? But 
the clergy undoubtedly tranſgreſſed their duty 
in attempting to ſuppreſs them, otherwiſe than 
by humble remonſtrances. The votaries of 
the church of Scotland ſtood as much in dread, 
at this time, of eccleſi aſtical fulminations, as 
thoſe of Rome had ever done; and many for- 
bore to attend the theatrical exhibitions. James 
conſidered the inſolent interpoſition of the 
clergy as a freſh attack upon his prerogative, 
and ordered thoſe who had been maſt active in 
it to retract their menaces; which they un- 
willingly did : and we are told that the play- t 
houſe was then greatly crouded. 

The ſpring and fummer of this year were 
; ſpent in forwarding James's new plan of church- 
government by the reſtoration of the epiſcopal 

| order, 
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order, which he had more than ever at heart, A. D. 2600. 
In this he proceeded with great circumſpection, 
and the new-appointed biſhops were among the 
moſt moderate of the preſbyterian order. 
By his influence the parliament paſſed a 
vote for reſtoring Beaton, the popiſh arch- 
biſhop of Glaſgow, (the ſame who had ſo faith- 
fully ſerved his mother abroad as her embaſ- 
dor) to the temporalities of that benefice, (thoſe 
of the ſee being, I apprehend, veited in the 
duke of Lenox); and to Elizabeth's great diſ- 
like, James appointed him to be his ambaſſa- 
dor at the French court, where he reſided for 
ſome years after, in that character. James, by 
this appointment, wanted to ſecure the friend- 
ſhip of the French court, ſhould his ſucceſ- 
ſion to Elizabeth be diſputed; the wiſdom and 
moderation of Beaton having gained him a 
great reputation in that country. Lord Hume, 
who was a papiſt, was about the ſame time 
ſent to execute a private commiſſion at the 
court of Rome ; and James, afterwards, pub- 
\ lickly acknowledged the obligations he lay un- 
der to his holineſs for the kind and generous. 
reception his ambaſſador met with. Sir James 
Lindſay was employed as agent for James to 
keep the Engliſh Roman catholics ſirm to the 
ſucceſſion; and he was ſure of the aſſiſtance of 
the northern powers, and even of the proteſ- 
tant princes of Germany, tho' they had not 
ventured as yet to declare themſelves ex- 
plicitly. . . 


A. D. 1600. 
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The ſubje&ts of James were ſo ſenſible of 
the reaſons he had for taking thoſe precautions, 
that they acquieſced in all his meaſures, and 
his government began to acquire a conſiſtency 
and firmneſs which it never had before. James 
prudently temporized with his clergy in the 
affair of epiſcopacy, now that he had broken 
thro” their independency upon the civil power. 
They had agreed that a certain number of their 


order ſhould ſit in parliament ; but that for 


each prelacy which was void, fix perſons 
ſhould be preſented to the king, of whom 


he was to nominate one. That the perſon ſo 


Spotſwood. 


choſen «ſhould not propoſe to council, conven- 
tion or parliament, in the name of the church, 
any thing without expreſs warrant and direc- 
tion from the church; neither ſhould he con- 


| ſent nor keep ſilence in the ſaid conventions, 


if any thing was moved prejudicial to the weal 
and liberty thereof, under pain of depoſition 
from his office.” - He was to ſubmit his con- 
duct in parliament to the general aſſembly, 
and be contented with that part of his bene- 
fice which ſhould be given him for his living, 
without dilapidating or alienating any part of 


it. To avoid the. invidious term of biſhop or 


prelate, he was to be called commiſſioner of 
ſuch or ſuch a place, if the parliament thought 
proper; otherwiſe the aſſembly was to conſi- 
der of ſome other denomination for the 
office. TT Sande 
54 8 Upon 
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Upon the whole, the clergymen ſitting - in 4. p. 1600. 


parliament were to be repreſentatives of the 
church; and when we conſider the plan in ge- 


neral, it was wiſe, equitable, and moderate, (if 


we except the negative which the aſſembly 
was to have upon the proceedings of parlia- 
ment, and which might have been eaſily mo- 
delled, ſo as to reſtrict it to doctrinal parts on- 
ly) and greatly ſuperior to that motley kind 
of prelacy which afterwards took place in 
Scotland. 8 | | 


During this mutual cane James kept 


up his correſpondence with the earl of Eſſex. 


veſted in the enemies of the family of Stuart, 


with an intention, in caſe of Elizabeth's death, 


to place the infanta of Spain on the- throne 
of England. Though nothing could be more 
groundleſs than this ſuggeſtion, yet James 
wrote Elizabeth a letter, informing her of an- 
other intended invaſion from Spain, and named 
the earl of Mar with the abbot of Kinloſs to 
be his ambaſſadors at the Engliſh court. Eli- 
zabeth treated the information with great diſ- 


dain, and dropt ſome expreſſions as if The was 


no. ſtranger to the correſpondence carried on 
Vol. VIII. Aa between 


The public is no ſtranger to the crimes and g * = 


_ puniſhment of that illuſtrious nobleman, - tho? 
his real views, if he had any that were not 
prompted by private reſentment, are ſtill ſe- 
eret. He repreſented to James that all the: 
places of power and truſt in England were 
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THE HISTORY 
between Eſſex and James. It is extremely re- 
markable, that ſo ſecret was James in his ope- 
rations, he was at this very time carrying on 


another correſpondence with ſecretary Cecil, 


the capital enemy of Eſſex. | 
This autumn one of the moſt n 
conſpiracies that hiſtory mentions, broke out 


in Scotland. I ſhall relate the particulars as 
drawn up by James himſelf, and publiſhed by 


his authority; and, afterwards, make ſome re- 
marks upon the improbabilities, contradictions, 


and inconſiſtencies that attend the whole ſtory. 
On the fifth of Auguſt, as James was taking 
horſe in the morning to go hunting in the 
neighbeurhood of Falkland, he was accoſted in 
a manner more reſpectful than uſual by Alex- 


ander Ruthven, brother to the earl of Gowry, 


and ſon to that earl who had been beheaded in 


this reign. It may be here proper to inform the 
reader, that the two brothers had received their 
education abroad; that they were lookedupon 
as being more learned than noblemen generally 


are; and that they had not only been reſtored 
by James to their family honours and eſtate, 
but diſtinguiſhed by him with particular 


marks of his bounty, Having finiſhed the courſe 
of their education and travels, they returned 


through England to Scotland, where they re- 


fided at their family-ſeat near Perth ; but it is 
pretty certain that Elizabeth had fodnd means 
to fix the earl in her intereſt, and that the 

bY intended 


OF SCOTLAND. 
intended to make him her principal agent in Scot- 
land. Be that as it will, this Alexander, who, 
it ſeems, was very handſome, and whom James 
fuſpected to have an intrigue with his wife, in- 
formed his majeſty that the evening before he 
had ſeized a ſuſpicious fellow, muMled up in a 
cloak which concealed a large pot full of gold 
coin : that he had ſecured the fellow and his 


pot in a ſequeſtered houſe, till he ſhould know ' 
his majeſty's pleaſure; for which purpoſe he 


had come to Falkland. Ruthven added; that 
none, not even the earl his brother, knew of this 
adventure; but preſſed James to give ſome or- 
ders about the gold and the priſoner. James, 
at firſt, declined having any thing to do with 
either ; but, upon farther examination, he be» 
gan to ſuſpect that the fellow might be an 
agent from the pope or the king of Spain, and 
might be entruſted with the gold to make dif- 
turbances in his kingdom. He offered: to fend 
back one of his ſervants with Ruthven, and a 
_ warrant directed to the magiſtrates of Perth, 
to receive the fellow and the money into their 
cuſtody, and to detain both till his pleaſure 
ſhonld' be farther known. Ruthven. ſtrongly 
oppoſed this expedient. He obſerved, that if 
either the magiſtrates! or his brother ſhould 
hear of the priſoner and the money, James 
would get but x poor account of the latter; in 
which caſe he (Ruthven) muſt loſe the reward 
of his zeal and loyalty ; and therefore he in- 
AA 2 treated 
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Letter from 


Sir Henry 
Nevil to 

Sir Ralph 
Winwood: 
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THE HISTORY 


A, D. 1600, treated James to examine the fellow in perſon, 


entirely referring his own recompence to his 


majeſty” s generoſity. The ſport of the field be- 


ing at a ſtand during this long conference, 


James joined his attendants; but told Ruthven 


that he would conſider further of the matter. 


Ruthven endeavoured ſtill to prevail upon 
James to examine the priſoner, who, he ſaid, 


in caſe of delay, might make a noiſe, which 


would defeat the whole diſcovery. Though it 
does not appear by the narrative drawn up by 
James himſelf, that he agreed to this propoſal, 


yet Ruthven diſpatched Henderſon, one of the 


two ſervants who attended him, to ride poſt- 


haſte back to acquaint the earl of Gowry, that 
in about three hours James would be at his 
houſe, and deſiring him to prepare dinner. 


James, during the chace, was ſtartled with 


what he heard from Ruthven; and riding 
again up to him, told him that when the ſport 
was over, he would attend him. Upon the 


death of the ſtag, James called for a freſh 


horſe, and, unarmed and defenceleſs as he was, 
left word with the duke of Lenox, the earl 


of Mar, and his other attendants, that he was 
gone to Perth upon buſineſs with the earl of 
_ Gowry, but that he would be back at night. 
Moſt of the company got freſh horſes, and ima- 
gining that James was gone to apprehend the 


maſter of Oliphant, who was then ſkulking as 
8 cape} a CLAD 
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an outlaw about the country, they gallopped 4. N abou. 


after him, apprehending danger to his perſon. 
Ruthven endeavoured to prevail on James 
to countermand their attendance upon his per- 
ſon, and to be ſatisſied with that of three or 
four ſervants. James ſays, that this diſcourſe be- 
gan to give him ſuſpicions of Ruthven's inten- 
tions ; but thinking that his brother's ſevere 
uſage ut him might have diſturbed his brain ; - 
(a conjecture which was confirmed by the un- 
common wildneſs of his looks, his penſive 
air, and incoherent diſcourſe,) he was content- 
ed with ordering the noblemen, his followers, 
to attend him; and, after informing the duke 
of Lenox of Ruthven's diſcovery, and his own 
. ſuſpicions of his inſanity, he ordered him not 
to leave him, eſpecially when he entered the 
. houſe where the fellow and the treaſure was 
_ confined. Their diſcourſe was interrupted by 
Ruthven, who again peremptorily infiſted, that 
none of the royal attendants ſhould be pre- 
ſent at the fellow's examination: but James 
told him with a ſmile, That being himſelf 
but a poor accomptant, it was neceſſary he 
ſhould have ſome aſliſtance in telling over the 
money.” Ruthven inſiſting with his uſual ear- 
neſtneſs that none ſhould be preſent, James 
grew at laſt apprehenſive of ſome treaſonable 


deſign ; but, by his own account, he was aſham- 
ed to own his ſuſpicions, and rode forward. 


Whe:: * came within two miles of Perth, 


r 


2 


— THE HISTORY 
A. D. 16. Ruthven diſpatched another ſervant * to ad- 
vertiſe his brother of the king's approach, and 
after riding a mile farther he left James for the 
ſame purpoſe. 
Gowry was at dinner when he underſtood 
from his brother that the king. was at hand; 
and was ſo far from having made any prepara- 
tion for his majeſty's reception, that having re- 
a ceived him at the head of three or four ſcore of 
his attendants, (thoſe of James not exceeding 
fifteen, and armed only with fwords) it was 
a full hour before his dinner could be got 
ready. During this interval, James preſſed 
Ruthven to introduce him to the priſoner ; 
but he pretended that there was no hurry till 
his majeſty's dinner was over. James defcribes 
the earl of Gowry as being extremely reſtleſs, 
unquiet, and uneaſy, while his majeſty was din- 
ing T. When James was ready to riſe from the 
table, Ruthven whiſpered him that it was now 
time to viſit the priſoner; but he wiſhed that 
his majeſty would get rid of the carl his bro- 
ther, by deſiring him to entertain the other 

* I ſhall here juſt obſerve, that Ruthven and his two ſer- 
vants had rode from Perth to Falkland that day; and the 
horſe of the former was ſo tired, that it could ſcarcely keep up 
with the king, whom he was inceſſantly preſſing to ride faſter; 
yet (to ſpeak nothing of the firſt ſervant) this ſecond: ſervant's/ 
horſe outrides them all, and reaches his maſter's houſe before 
the king himſelf. 

+ This is not ſurprizing when we conſider how ill pre- 
pared he was for his royal viſitant; for it appears, from the 
king's own relation, that neither of his brother's ſervants had 

delivered their meſſage: beſides, if Ruthven - was (as there is 
too much reaſon to believe he was) inſane, the earl's concern 
muſt be encreaſed at ſuch an adventure. 


gueſts. 
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gueſts, When James left the room, he deſired a. n 1600. 


to be attended by Sir Thomas Erſkine; but 
Ruthven deſired him to go forward with him, 
and perſiſting that he ſhould make any one 
or two follow him that he pleaſed to call for; 
deſiring his majeſty to command publickly that 
none ſhould follow him.“ It does not appear 


that the king gave any ſuch order; but that, 


paſſing thro' the end of the hall where his at- 
tendants were at dinner, he mounted a wind- 
ing ſtair, (called in Scotland a Turnpike) and 
after paſſing through ſeveral rooms, the doors 
of which were all carefully locked by Ruth- 
ven, at laſt he entered a ſmall cloſet, where he 
ſaw a man with a dejected countenance, ſtand- 
ing at liberty with a dagger at his girdle, 
Ruthven locking the door, and clapping his 
hat on his head, drew the dagger from the 
man's girdle, and pointing it to the king's 
' breaſt, he ſwore bitterly that it ſhould go to 
his heart if he offered to cry out or to open 2 
window ; affirming, that he was ſure the king's 
conſcience was burthened for murdering his 
father. 
James does not inform us why Ruthyen did 
not immediately plunge the dagger into his 
boſom ; (which he naturally would have done, 


had he been determined to murder him) but 


diſplays his own eloquence, in recounting the 
arguments he made uſe of td divert Ruthven 


from his barbarous purpoſe, while the third 
perſon 
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THE HISTORY 


A. D. 2600. perſon ſtood by, trembling and quaking rather 


like one condemned, than an executioner of 


ſuch an enterprize. If we believe James, his 


rhetoric made ſuch an impreſſion upon Ruth- 
ven, that it ſaved his life.“ At his majeſty's 
perſuaſive language (ſays James in his narra- 
tive) he appeared to be ſomewhat amazed, and, 
uncovering his head again, ſwore and proteſt- 
ed that his majeſty's life ſhould be ſafe, if he 


would behave himſelf quietly, without mak- 


ing noife or crying; and that he would onfy 


bring in the earl his brother to ſpeak with his 
majeſty. Whereupon his majeſty enquiring 


what the ear] would do with him, ſince (if 
his majeſty's life were ſafe, according to pro- 


miſe) they could gain little in keeping ſuch a 


priſoner ; his anſwer only was, that he could 
tell his majeſty no more; but that his life 


ſhould be fafe, in caſe he behaved himſelf 


quietly ; the reſt the ear] his brother, whom 
he was going for, would tel] his majeſty at his 
coming. With that, as he was going for the 
earl his brother, as he aflirmed, he turned him 


about to the other man, ſaying theſe words 


unto him, „I make yon here the king's 
keeper, till I come back again, and fee that you 
keep him upon your peril: and therewithal 
ſaid to his majeſty, « You muſt content yourſelf 
to have this man now your 2 until my 
coming back.” 


After 
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mildneſs, Ruthven left the room, but took the 
key with him. His majeſty aſked the fellow 
who was left with him, «Whether he was ap- 
pointed to be his murderer ?” which he denied 


with marks of fear and horror; and faid. that 


he had been locked in there a very little while 
before his majeſty's arrival. The king then 
ordered him to open the window, which he 
readily did. Mean time, while Gowry was 
entertaining the king's ſervants, one of them 


told him that the king had taken horſe; upon 
which the company ruſhed out to follow him. 


They underſtood from the porter that the king 
was not gone; but Gowry running back to the 


houſe, immediately returned, and told them 
the king had ſet out by a back gate. As 


they were haſting to take horſe, young Ruth- 


ven returned, and told James that he muſt 


die, offering to bind his majeſty's hands, at 
the ſame time, with a garter. James and he 
inſtantly collared each other; and before 
\Ruthven could draw his ſword, James drew 


him by force to the window, from whence he 


called out that they were murdering him in 
that place, at the very inſtant his ſervants 
were running paſt it to take their horſes. The 
king's voice was inſtantly known by the earl of 
Mar and the duke of Lenox. They attempt- 
ed to run up the turnpike by which the King 
entered ; but the earl of Gowry mounted by 


Vol. VIII. B b b another 
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THE HISTORY 


another ſtair- caſe, which was left open. By 
this time James had the better in the ſtrug- 
gle between him and Ruthven, and he had drawn 
the latter to the door of the ſtudy, his head 
being under his majeſty's arms, and himſelf on 
his knees, 

Such was the ſituation of the combatants, 
when Sir John Ramſay luckily found his way 
to the acceſſible turnpike, and mounting it, 
wounded Ruthven two or three times with his 
dagger; upon which James threw his antago- 
niſt down from the top of the ſtairs to the bot- 
tom, where his life was finiſhed by Sir Thomas 
Erſkine and Sir Hugh Herries. His laſt words 
were, „I am not to blame for this.” Before 
Erſkine performed this feat, he had collared 
the carl of Gowry, who was delivered by his 
ſervants. Erſkine and Herries having diſ- 
patched Ruthven, ran up the turnpike, and 
were followed by the earl of Gowry, who had 
on his head a ſteel helmet, and a ſword in each 
hand, and ſeven of his ſervants, each with a 
word, all the force of James (whom his ſub- 
jects had ſhut into the cloſet) amounting only to 
the three knights abovementioned, and one Wil- 

fon. A conflict enſued in the adjoining room, 
in which the king's attendants were wounded ; 
but Sir John Ramſay ran his ſword through 
Gowry' s heart, and he expiring without ſpeak- 
ing a word, his ſervants were dmven down 
ſtairs. The duke of Lenox and the ear]. of 


Mar 
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Mar had now forced their way into the turn- 4. p. 6c. 
pike by which James had mounted, and found 
him upon his knees thanking God for his de- be 
liverance. The townſmen of Perth had, by 
this time, taken the alarm; and upon hear- 

ing that their provoſt, the earl of Gowry, was 
killed, ſurrounded the houſe. James ordered 
them to be admitted, ſhewed them the dead 
bodies of the earl and his brother, and in- 
formed them both of his danger and deliver- 

ance, To them he committed the cuſtody of 

the bodies ; but before he left the town, he 

* cauſed to ſearch the ſaid earl of Gowry's 
pockets, in caſe any letters that might further 

the diſcovery of that conſpiracy might be 
found therein. But nothing was found in 
them but a little cloſe parchment bag, full of 
magical characters, and words of inchantment, 
wherein it ſeemed that he had put his confi- 
dence, thinking himſelf never ſafe without 
them, and therefore ever carried them about 
with him; being alſo obſerved, that, while 

they were upon him, his wound, whereof he 

died, bled not; but incontinent, after taking 

them away, the blood guſhed out in great 
abundance, to the great admiration of all the 
beholders : an infamy which hath followed 

and ſpotted the race of this houſe for many 
deſcents, as is notoriouſly known in the whole 
country,” 
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another ſtair-caſe, which was left open. By 
this time James had the better in the ſtrug - 
gle between him and Ruthven, and he had drawn 
the latter to the door of the ſtudy, his head 
being under his majeſty's arms, and himſelf on 
his knees. 

Such was the . of the combatants, 
when Sir John Ramſay luckily found his way 
to the acceſſible turnpike, and mounting it, 
wounded Ruthven two or three times with his 
dagger; upon which James threw his antago- 
niſt down from the top of the ſtairs to the bot- 
tom, where his life was finiſhed by Sir Thomas 
_ Erſkine and Sir Hugh Herries. His laſt words 
were, „I am not to blame for this.” Before 
Erſkine performed this feat, he had collared 
the carl of Gowry, who was delivered by his 
ſervants. Erſkine and Herries having dif- 
patched Ruthven, ran up the turnpike, and 
were followed by the earl of Gowry, who had 
on his head a ſteel helmet, and a ſword in each 
hand, and ſeven of his ſervants, each with a 
word, all the force of James (whom his ſub- 
jects had ſhut into the cloſet) amounting only to 
the three knights abovementioned, and one Wil- 
fon. A conflict enſued in the adjoining room, 

in which the king's attendants were wounded ; 
but Sir John Ramſay ran his ſword through 
Gowry's heart, and he expiring without ſpeak- 
ing a word, his ſervants were dniven down 
ſtairs. The duke of Lenox and the earl. of 
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Mar had now forced their way into the turn- A. . 16co, 


pike by which james had mounted, and found 
him upon his knees thanking God for his de- 
liverance. The townſmen of Perth had, by 


this time, taken the alarm ; and upon hear- 
ing that their provoſt, the earl of Gowry, was 


killed, ſurrounded the houſe. James ordered 
them to be admitted, ſhewed them the dead 
bodies of the earl and his brother, and in- 


formed them both of his danger and deliver- 


ance, To them he committed the cuſtody of 
the bodies ; but before he left the town, he 
* cauſed to ſearch the ſaid earl of Gowry's 
pockets, i in caſe any letters that might further 
the diſcovery of that conſpiracy might be 
found therein. But nothing was found in 
them but a little cloſe parchment bag, full of 
magical characters, and words of inchantment, 


wherein it ſeemed that he had put his conſi- 


dence, thinking himſelf never ſafe without 
them, and therefore ever carried them about 
with him; being alſo obſerved, that, while 
they were upon him, his wound, whereof he 
died, bled not; but incontinent, after taking 
them away, the blood guſhed out in great 
abundance, to the great admiration of all the 


| beholders : an infamy which hath followed 
and ſpotted the race of this houſe for many 


deſcents, as is notoriouſly known in the whole 
. * 
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Reflections 
on the con- 
ſpiracy, 


ſtill, and the ſhould have not preſſed away, by pronouncing of an 


THE HIS 
Thus I have given the ſubſtance, and in 
many paſſages the words, of the famous diſ- 
courſe publiſhed by James concerning this cele- 
brated conſpiracy, The reader may eaſily per- 
ceive, by its internal evidences, that it is full 


of abſurdities and inconſiſtencies; and they are 


ſo palpable, that I ſhall omit all animadver- 
fions on that head. Strong external evidences 
likewiſe concur to deſtroy the credit. of the 
king's narrative, Archbiſhop Spotſwood ſays, 
that during Gowry's combat with the king's 
attendants, which was, it ſeems, in a chamber, 
into which the cloſet opened, one. of the com- 
pany cried out, «© You have killed the king 
our maſter, and will you alſo take our lives?“ 
Gowry hearing this, gave over the combat; 
and dropping the two points of his ſwords, 
was run through the heart. In the notes *, 


* Apud Falkland, gth of Auguſt 1600. 
In preſence of the lord chancellor, lord-treafurer, lord-ſecre- 


tary, lord-comptroller, lord advocate, the lord Inchef- 
ray, and Sir George Home of Spot, knight, 


James Weimys of Bogy, of the age of twenty-ſix years, or 


thereby, ſworn and examined upon the form and manner of be- 
haviour of late John earl of Gowry, the time of his being with 


him at Strabran, or if he had heard the ſaid earl make any mo- 
tion of the treaſon intended againſt his royal majeſty, depones, 


that he neither heard, nor ſaw, any W of any ſuch in- 
tention in the ſaid earl. 


Demanded, if he was in any purpoſe with the ſaid earl againſt 


any matters of curioſity: depones, that at their being in Stra- 


bran, ſome of their company found an adder, which being 
killed, and knowledge thereof coming to the earl, the earl ſaid 
to this deponer, Bogy, if the adder had not been ſlain, ye ſhould 
have ſeen a good ſport; for I ſhould have cauſed her to ſtand 


Hebrew 
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the reader will find the depoſitions which were A-D. 1600, 


taken concerning the conſpiracy, after the 


Hebrew word, which in Scottiſh is called “ holineſs ;”* but the 
Hebrew word the deponer remembers not of: and that the earl 
faid he had put the ſame in practice oft before. And this depo- 
ner inquiring of the earl where he got the Hebrew word, the earl 
anſwered, in a cabbaliſt of the Jews, and that it was by tradi- 
tion: and the deponer inquiring what a cabbaliſt meaned, the 
ear] anſwered, it was ſome words which the Jews had by tradi- 
tion, which words were ſpoken by God to Adam in Paradiſe, and 
therefore were of greater efficacy and force than any words 
which were excogitate ſince by prophets and apoſtles. The de. 
Poner inquiring if there were no more requiſite but the word : 
the earl anſwered, that a firm faith in God was requiſite and ne- 
ceſſary; and that this was no matter of marvel among ſcholars, 
but that all theſe things were natural. And that the earl ſhewed 
to this deponer, that he had ſpoken with a man in Italy; and 
firſt hearing by report that he was a necromancer, and thereaf- 
ter being informed that he was a very learned man, and a deep 
theologue, he entered in further dealing with him againſt the cu- 
rioſity of nature, | 

Depones further, that the ſaid earl reported to him, that he 
being at muſic, he fell in company with another man, who 
ſtaring in the earl's face, ſpake to the reſt of the company things 
of bim, which he could never attain unto, nor be worthy of: 
and therefore that the earl reproached him, and deſired him to 
forbear theſe ſpeeches. And that he met again with the ſaid 
man in a like company, who did begin with the ſame language 
which he had ſpoken before : and that the earl ſaid to him, My 


friend, in caſe you will not hold your peace from ſpeaking hes 


of me, I will make you hold your peace by ſpeaking truth of 
you; and ſaid unto him, within ſuch a ſpace he ſhould be hanged 
for ſuch a crime; and ſo it came to paſs. This deponer in- 
quiring of the earl who told him that, he anſwered merrily, 


that he ſpake it by gueſs, and it fell out ſo. And that the garl 


ſaid further, that it was nothing to make an herb fleſh, which 
would diſſolve in flies; and that likewiſe it was poſſible that the 
ſeed of man and woman might be brought to perfection other- 
wiſe than by the matrix of a woman : and that this deponer 
counſelled the earl to beware with whom he did communicate 
ſuch ſpeeches ; who anſwered, that he would ſpeak them to 
none, but to great ſcholars ; and that he would not have ſpoken 
them to this deponer, if he had not known him to be a favourer 


of 
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king's return to Falkland. From them it ap- 
pears, that necromancy was the capital charge 


of him, and a friend of his houſe, and would not reveal the 
ſame again, ſeeing he knew they would be evil interpreted 
amongſt the common ſort. 
Sic ſubſcribitur ]. 5 of Bogie. 
Apud Falkland; 2oth Auguſt 1600. 

In preſence of the lord- chancellor, treaſurer advocate, Sir 
George Home of Spot, Sir Robert Meken, and Sir James 
Melvil, knights, 

Maſter William Rynd, ſworn and examined, and demanded 
where he firſt did ſee the characters which were found upon my 
lord; depones, that he having remained a ſpace in Venice, at 
iris returning to Padua, did find 3 in my lord's pocket the characters 
which were found upon him at his death: and the deponer en- 
quiring of my lord where he had gotten them, my lord an- 
ſwered, That by chance he had copied them himſelf: and that 
the deponer knows that the characters in Latin are my lord's 
own hand-writing ; but he knows not if the Hebrew characters 
were written by my lord. Depones further, that when my lord 
would change his clothes, the deponer would take the charac- 
ters out of my lord's pocket, and would fay to my lord, Where- 
fore ſerves theſe? and my lord would anſwer, Can ye not let 
them be? they do you no evil. And further the deponent de- 
clares, that ſometimes my lord would forget them, until he were 
out of his chamber, and would turn back: as he were in an an- 
ger, until he had found them, and put them in his own pocket. 
Depones further, that he was ſundry times purpoſed to have 
burnt the characters, were it not that he feared my lord's wrath 
and anger, ſeeing, when the deponer would purpoſely leave 
them ſometimes out of my lord's pocket, my lord would be in 
ſuch an anger with the deponer, that for a certain ſpace he would 


not ſpeak with him, nor could not find his good countenance. * 


And that (to this deponer's opinion) my lord would never be 
content to want the characters off himſelf, from the firſt time that 
the deponer ſaw them in Padua, to the hour of my lord's death. 

Being demanded for what cauſe my lord kept the characters ſo 
well, depones, mat, to his opinion, it was for no good, becauſe 


he heard, that, in thoſe parts, where my lord was, they would 
give ſundry folks briefs. \ 


Depones further, that maſter Patrick Galloway let this depo- 
ner ſee the characters, ſince that he came to this town of F alk. 
land, and that he knows them to be the very ſame characters 


* 


which 
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againſt Gowry; - but what is more to my pur- A. P. 1600, 


poſe is, that the evidence of Henderſon, who 


which my lord had. Depones alſo, that, on Monday the fourth 
of Auguſt, the maſter, Andrew Henderſon, and the deponer, re- 
mained in my lord's chamber till about ten hours at even, and 
after a long conference betwixt the lord and the maſter, my lord 
called for Andrew Henderſon, and after ſome ſpeeches with hum, 
diſmiſſed them. 

Denies that he knew of the maſter's or Andrew Hende rſon's 
riding to Falkland; and after Andrew's return from Falkland 
upon the morrow, howbeit he did ſee him booted, yet he knew 
not that he was come from Falkland. 

Depones, that my lord being at dinner when the maſter came 
in, the deponer heard my lord ſay to the maſter, Is the king 
in the inch? And with that he did riſe, and ſaid, Let us go. 
But the deponer knows not what the maſter ſaid to my lord. 

Being demanded if he did ſee any kind of armour or wea- 
Pons, except ſwords, in the king's —_— depones that he 
did ſee none. 

It being demanded how the deponer was ſatisfied with my 
lord's anſwer made to him, concerning the king's coming to St. 
Johnſtoun, ſaying that he knew not how he came: declares that 
he thought my lord diſſembled with bim, and that he behoved 
to have known it, ſeeing his brother was come with his majeſty 
before that he demanded of him, and that he had conferred 
with my lord privily. | 

Depones, that he knew not that the maſter was ridden to Falk- 
land, until after his majeſty's coming to St. Johnſtoun, that Andrew 
Ruthven told bim; becauſe the deponer enquired of Andrew 
Ruthven where the maſter and he had been; and that Andrew 


anſwered they had been in Falkland: and, that the maſter hay- 


ing ſpoken with the king, his majeſty came forward with them : 
and that this conference betwixt the deponer and Andrew Ruth- 
ven was in the yard, when my lord was there. And Andrew 
Ruthven ſhewed to the deponer, that Andrew Henderſon was 
directed by the maſter to ſhew my lord that his majeſty was 
coming. 

Depones alſo, that, in his opinion, the maſter could not have 
drawn the king to my lord's houſe, without my lord's know- 
ledge: and that, when he heard the tumult, he was reſolved in 


his heart the maſter had done his majeſty wrong ; and that no | 


true Chriſtian can think: otherwiſe, but that it was an high trea- 
Ton, attempted againſt his highneſs 25 the maſter and the lord. 


Depones 
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AD. 1600. was the third man in the cloſet, directly con- 


THE HISTORY 


tradicts the kin 8 's narrative in ſeveral material 


Depones alſo, ER to his opinion, the king's whole company 
was within a dozen of men. 
Sic ſubſcribitur M. W. Rynd. 
Apud Falkland, zoth Auguſt, 1600. | 
In preſence of the lords chancellor, treaſurer, advocate, 
comptroller, Sir George Home of Spot, and Sir James Met. 
vil, knights, 
Andrew Henderſon ſworn, and examined, and tennis, what 


purpoſe was betwixt him and the earl of Gowrie, upon Mon- 


day at night, the 4th of this inſtant, in the ſaid earl's cham - 
ber: depones, that the earl inquired of him what he would be 
doing upon the morn ? and he anſwered, that he was to ride to 
Ruthven : the earl ſaid to him, You muſt ride to Falkland with 
maſter Alexander my brother, and when he directs you back, 
ſee that ye return with all diligence, if he ſend a letter or any 
other advertiſement with you. | 

Depones, that the maſter directed him to fend for Andrew - 
Ruthven to be in readineſs to ride with them to-morrow at four 
hours in the morning. 

Declares, that they 'coming to Falkland about ſeven hours in 
the morning, the maſter ſtayed in a lodging beſide the palace, 
and directed the deponer to ſee what the king was doing; and 
the deponer finding his majeſty in the cloſe coming forth, he 
paſſed back, and told the maſter, who immediately addreſſed 
himſelf to his highneſs, and ſpake with his majeſty a good ſpace 


beneath the equerry : and, after his majeſty was on horſeback; 


the maſter cometh to the deponer, and commands him to fetch 
their horſes, and bade him haſte him, as he loved my lord's ho- 


nour and his, and advertiſe my lord, that his majeſty and he 


would be there incontinent, and that his majeſty would be 
quiet: and the deponer enquiring of the maſter, if he ſhould 
So preſently, he did bid him leap on and follow him, and not 
to go away until he ſpake with the king: and the maſter hav- 
ing ſpoken with the king at the breach of the park-wall, he 
turned back, and bade the deponer ride away; and the de- 
poner making his return in all poſſible haſte to Saint Johnſtoun, 
he found my lord in his chamber about ten hours, who left the 
company he was ſpeaking with, and came to the deponer, and 
aſked, Hath my brother ſent a letter with you ? The de- 
poner, anſwered, No: but they will be all here incontinent, 
and bad the deponer deſire my lord to cauſe prepare to dinner. 


Immediately thereafter, my lord took the deponer to the I 
an 
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cireumſtances. It is hard to account how this A. P. 260, 


could happen, unleſs we ſuppoſe that ſome of 


and aſked at him, How his majeſty took with the maſter his bro⸗ 
ther? The deponer anſwered, Very well, and that his majeſty 
laid his hand over the maſter s ſhoulder. Thereafter my lord 
enquired, if there were many at hunting with the king ? The 


deponer anſwered. that he took no heed, but they who were ac- 


cuſtomed to ride with. bis maj and ſome Engliſhmen were 
there ; and that my lord AHL what ſpecial men were with 
his majeſty ; and that the deponer anſwered, he did ſee none but 
my lord duke. And within an hour thereafter, when the depo- 
ner came in from bis own houſe, the earl bade him put. on his 
ſecret and plait ſleeves, for he had an Hyland-man to take; 
which the deponer did incontinent : and about twelve hours, 
when the deponer was going out to his own houſe to his dinner, 
the ſteward came to him and told him, that George Cragingelt 


was not well, and was laid down; defired him to tarry and take 


up my lord's dinner : and about half a an hour. after twelve, my 
lord commanded . him to take up the firſt ſervice. And when the 
deponer was. commanded to take up the ſecond ſervice, the maſ- 
ter and William Blaire came into, the hall to my WE 

The deponer. remembereth himſelf, that Andrew Ruthven 
came before the maſter 2 certain ſpace, and ſpake with my lord 
quietly. at the table, but heard not the particular purpoſe that 
Was amongſt them. And as ſoon as the maſter came to the 15 
my lord and' the whole company roſe from the table and 
deponer hearing the noiſe of their forthgoing, ſuppoſed 492 
were going to make hreakes for Maconilduy : and the deponer 


is his boy for Ws gauntlet and ſteel· bonnet; and ſeeing m' 


lord Paſs to the Inſne, and not | to the ſhoe- -gate, the deponer did 


the tlet in the antry, nd cauſed his bo to take bis 
the gauntlet in the p an y | 


ſteel· bonnet to his own houſe : and he followed my lord to the 
Inſhe, and. returned back. with hjs majeſty 1 to the lodging, being 
directed to get drink, And the maſter came, to the deponer, 

and did bid. him cauſe maſter William Rynd. t to ſend him up the 
key of the gallery-cl amber ; who paſſed up and delivered the 


ey to the maker : and immediately my lord followed up and 


did ſpeak. with. the — and came down again, and directed 

aſter Thomas Seeed 2 deponer, to come to his lord- 
hip in his majeſty” s chamber. And. that my lord directed him to 
go up to the gallery to his brother; and immediately my lord 
followed up, and co ded. the depaner to bide there with his 
brother, and 40 d. a0 win aha he Page him the deponer en- 

vor. VIII. b 
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A.D. 1600. the judge had communicated copies of Hen- 
derſon's information to thoſe who believed the 


quired at the maſter, What have ye to do, ſir? The maſter an- 
ſwered, Ve muſt go in here, and tarry until I come back; for I 
will take the key with me. So he locked the deponer in the 


round within the chamber, and took the key with him. Shortly 


thereafter the maſter returned, and the king's majeſty with him 
to the ſaid cabinet in the round; and the maſter opening the 


door, entered with the king into the ſaid round: and, at his 


very entry, covering his head, pulled out the deponent's dagger, 
and held the ſame to his majeſty's breaſt, ſaying, Remember ye 
of my father's murther? ye ſhall now die for it: and muiting 


to his highneſs's heart with the dagger, the deponer threw the 
ſame out of the maſter's hand: and ſwore, that as God ſhall 


judge his ſoul, if the maſter had retained the dagger in his hand 


the ſpace that a man may go fix ſteps, he would have ſtricken the 


king to the hilts with it: but wanting the dagger, and the 
king's majeſty. giving him a gentle anſwer, he ſaid to the king's 
majeſty, with abominable oaths, that, if he would keep filence, 
nothing ſhould ail him, if he would make ſuch promiſe to his 
brother, as they would crave of him : and the king's majeſty in- 
quiring what promiſe they would crave; he anſwered, that he 


would bring his brother. So he goes forth, and locks the door 


of the round upon his majeſty and the deponer; having firſt 


taken oath of the king, that he ſhould not cry, nor open the 


window. 

And his majeſty inquiring of the deponer what he was? he 
anſwered, A ſervant, of my lord's. And his majeſty aſking of the 
deponer, if my lord would do any evil to him ? The deponer an- 
ſwered, As God ſhall judge my ſoul, I ſhall die firſt. And the 


deponer prefling to have opened the window, the maſter entered 


and ſaid, Sir, there is no remedy : By God, you muſt die : and 
having a looſe garter in his hand, preſſed to have bound his ma- 
jeſty's hands, and the deponer pulled the garter out of maſter 
Alexander his hand. And then the maſter did put one of his 
hands in his majeſty's mouth, to have ſtayed him to ſpeak, and 
held his other arm about his highneſs's neck: and that this de- 
poner pulled the maſter's hand from his highneſs's mouth, and 
opened the window: and then bis majeſty cried out thereat; 
whereupon his highneſs's ſervants came in at the gate, and this 
deponer did run and open the door of the turnpike head, where- 
at Sir John Ramſay entered: and the deponer ſtood in the cham- 
ber 400 he did ſee John Ramſay give the maſter a ſtroke ; and 


thereafter 


_ 
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conſpiracy, and who publiſhed them before the *. . 4. 
narrative of James was printed off. He ſeems - | 

to have been ſenſible of ſomewhat of this kind; 44 
for he ſays at the cloſe of his narrative, © If ] 
the reader ſhall find any thing differing from x 


cha privily conveyed himſelf down the turnpike to his 

own houſe : and the deponer's wife enquiring of him what the 

fray meaned ? the deponer | anſwered, that the king's majeſty 
. would have been twice ſticked, had not he relieved him. 

Further, the ſaid Andrew Henderſon depones, that after his 
returning from Falkland on the fifth of this inftant, maſter John 
Moncrief enquiring of him where he had been? He anſwered, 
that he had been beyond the bridge of Erne; and ſays, that he 
gave that anſwer to maſter John, becauſe my lord commanced 
him to let no man know that he was to ride to Falkland : and 
that my lord's direction to him, was to come back with his bro- 
ther maſter Alexander's anſwer, and to leave Ruthven to await 
upon the maſter. 

Further, the ſaid Andrew Henderſon A that, when he 
had taken the maſter's hand out of the king's majeſty's mouth, 
and was opening the window, maſter Alexander ſaid to him, 
Wilt thou not help? Woe betide thee, thou wilt make us all 
die. | 

Sic ſubſcribitur, Andrew Henderſon, 
W my hand. 

Auguſt 22, 1660. 

Maſter William Rynd ſworn and „ if ever he had 
heard the earl of Gowrie utter his opinion anent the duty of a 

\ wiſe man in the execution of aw high enterprize; declares, that, 
being out of the country, he had divers times heard him reaſon 
in that matter, and that he was ever of that opinion, that he 
was not a wiſe man, that having intended the execution of an 

high and dangerous purpoſe, communicate the ſame to any but 
himſelf ; becauſe keeping it to himſelf, it could not be diſco- 
vered nor diſappointed : which the deponer declared before un- 
required, to the comptroller, and maſter William Cowper mi- 

niſter at Perth: and hearing the depoſitions of Andrew Hender- 
ſon read, and being enquired upon his conſcience, what he 
thought of the fact that was committed againſt his majeſty ? de- 
clares, that upon his ſalvation, that he believes Andrew Hender- 
ſon has declared the circumſtances truly. 

Sic ſubſcribitur, M. W. Rynd. 
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Differences 
between the 
Narrative of 
Spot ſwood 
and James. 
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his nitration, either in fetbſtance or circum 
ſtance, he may underſtand the fame to be ut- 


tered by the deponer in his own bthoof, for 
obtaining of his mijeſty's princely grace and 


favour.” I cannot, however, ſte any thing in 
thoſe depoſitions, excepting the ridiculous ſuſ- 
picions of necromaney; that are the leaſt cal - 
culated for that purpoſe, unleſs we ſuppoſe that 
the flat commradicnons: of Henderſon to his ma- 
jeſty' s evidence Was 1 ntended to gain his grace 
and favour, But, though I leave this ſubject 


in a very indetermined ſtate, yet 1 mall be 


obliged to reſume it in a few years hence, when 


the reader can little ſuſpect any ſuch revival. 


I ſhall only obſerve, that there is a material 
difference between Spotſwood's narrative and 
that of the king; for the former ſays, that the 
earl himſelf intercepted the fellow with the 
gold, and ſent his brother to the king with the 
information, Upon the whole, I am inclined 


to believe, that if there was a conſpiracy, the 


queen knew of it; but more probably there 


Was none intended 4 be executed at that time; 


and that the tragedies which followed pro- 


ceeded from the diſtempered brain of young 
Ruthven; for I can ſee no ground for charg- 
ing the brother, who took no advantage of 
the vaſt ſuperiority of force he had in his 
houſe, and who, the moment he heard that the 
king was dead, dropt his arms, and ſuffered 
himfelf to be run en the body by his 
enemies. 


0 S LAN P. 301 
James was at infinite paifis to propagate the L D. x600. 
ha: of this conſpiracy, and to magnify the — 
danger he had eſcaped. The bodies of Gowry deng 
and his brother were treated as thoſe of traitors, 
The earl of Montroſe lord- chancellor, the Iord. 
treaſurer Elphinſton, ſecretary Elphinſton, the 
comptroller, Sir David Murray, and other no- 
blemen and gentlemen who were at Edin- 
burgh, with Mr. David Lindſay, the court 
chaplain, repaired to the Croſs there, where, 
by the order of James, Lindſay recapitulated 
all the circumſtances of the conſpiracy. The 
clergy of the town were ordered to convene 
their pariſhioners, and to give God thanks for 
his majeſty's deliverance. They treated this 
injunction with great contempt, and poſitively 
refuſed to comply, becauſe they were ignorant 
of the facts. The king himſelf interpoſed, and 
came to Edinburgh, where ſermons were 
preached, and thankſgivings offered by his own 
chaplains for his deliverance; and he himſelf, 
after expatiating upon his wonderful prefervas 
tion, founded and endowed poor houſes, and 
ordered ſignal rewards to the fervants who had 
ſo bravely defended him. Notwithſtanding 
this, the Edinburgh clergy continued ſtill re- 
fractory, and refuſed to celebrate the public 
thankſgiving, which was appointed through» 
out the kingdom ; upon which, they were ba- 
niſhed the capital, and inhibited, under no 
teſs penalty than that of death, to preach 
| | within 
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THE HISTORY 


b. ab. within his majeſtyꝰs dominions. Five of the 


45 


4 
3 


He aboliſnes 
the name of 
Ruthven, 


moſt moderate retracted, and were received 


into favour, on their promiſing to preach up 
the truth of the conſpiracy. Bruce, the preach - 


er, with manly reſolution, declared, that he 


would reverence his majeſty's reports of that 
accident, but he could not ſay that he was 
perſuaded of its truth; and for this he was ba⸗ 
niſhed to France. | 

When all circumſtances of this 3 are 
* eee James ſeems to have reverſed his 
former condition. From being one of the 
moſt limited and impotent princes that ever fill- 
ed a throne, he was now maſter not only of 


the purſes, but of the affections of his ſubjects. 


I find no public act of diſapprobation expreſſed 
for the moſt defenſible of all his clergy's acts, 
that of diſbelieving the reality of the conſpiracy; 


and in a parliament which met in November, 


the king's reports of his danger and deliver- 


ance were reverenced as oracles. A ſentence of 
forfeiture was pronounced againſt Gowry and 


his brother; and the members were ſo ridicu- 
louſly complaiſant to James, as to ſtrike the 
word Ruthven out of the liſt of Scotch ſur- 


names, unleſs the perſons ſo called were parti- 


cularly indulged by James in retaining the 
name of their forefathers. An annual thankſ- 
giving and holiday was appointed to ba cele- 
brated every ſucceeding fifth of Auguſt, the day 
of his majeſty's deliverance. An act paſſed 95 
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the removingand extinguiſhing all feuds, which 


4 | 


A. D. 1600. 


was confirmed by the ſeeming abolition of all 


parties among the noblemen. Before this par- 
liament reſe, the queen was delivered at Dum- 
fermling of a ſon, afterwards the unhappy king 
Charles. He was on the day of his chriſtening 
created lord of Ardmannoc, earl of Roſs, mar- 
quis of Ormond, and duke of Albany. Six 
days after, in honour of the occaſion, the lord 
Livingſton was created earl of Linlithgow, the 
lord Seton earl of Winton, and the lord Ceſ- 
ford earl of Roxburgh, and many gentlemen 
were made knights at the ſame time. 
In the beginning of the year 1601, the pre- 
rogative of James was ſo high, that by virtue 
of his proclamation alone, he impoſed for his 
own uſe, twelve pennies Scots (one penny Eng- 
| liſh) upon every pint of wine that was ſold in a 
tavern ; and the tax was confirmed by a.parlia- 
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ment — Tie met on the twelfth 1 of Fe- 


bruary. | 

While James was exulting i in his deliverance 
from, perhaps, an imaginary danger, Elizabeth 
was attacked by a real conſpiracy, through the 
madneſs and ambition of her favourite the earl 
of Eſſex. The particulars of that nobleman's 
treaſon, and the manner of his death, are well 
| known to all who are converſant in hiſtory ; and 


the account of it belongs properly to that of 


England. The correſpondence of Eſſex with 


J ames (chough, as we have already ſeen, it bor- 
: dered 
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4 D. 16a, dered upon treaſon) formed no part of his indi- 
ment; and no ſooner was he executed, than 
963 440 Scotch parliament vated a ſum of money to 
flames for two embaſſadors, the earl of Mar 
Adnd the abbot of Kinloſs, to be ſent to Elizabeth, 
with his compliments of congratulation upon 
her deliverance. They were charged by James 
with the following letter to that princeſs. 
„ Right high, right excellent, and right 
mighty. princeſs, our deareſt ſiſter and couſin, 
in our heartieſt e we commend us to 
vou. 
« Our earneſt affection ci to continue 
- - that perfect amity wherein the chief welfare of 
both our eſtates conſiſteth, hath cauſed us to 
foreſee what hindrance to the increaſe thereof 
hath been hatched and foſtered by unfit inftru- 
ments, employed by either of us in the Peony 
of our affairs. 
cc For remedy whereof, we have made choice 
to ſend unto you for embaſſadors, our truſty 
coufin and counſellor the earl of Mar, a noble- 
man ſound and zealous in religion, and of 
known affection to the maintenance of, the 
happy amity betwixt our crowns, and with him 
the abbot of Kinloſs, one of our privy-councy], 
_ - whoſe good diſpoſition to the conſervation of 
the aforeſaid amity is not unknown to your- 
ſelf; that by their miniſtry and negotiation, 
| fach good grounds may be laid down) as may 
hereafter ſo ſtrengthen and corroborate. the ene 
| ke 5 
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tire and moſt aſſured truſt betwixt us, as buſy 4. b. 16 
ſpirits, enemies to the repoſe of both our eſtates, | I 
may have no credit to ſhake in any point. IF 

Thus, expecting your kind acceptation of 
them with credit in ſuch matters as they come 
from us, even as ourſelves, right high, right 
excellent, and right mighty princeſs, our dear- 
eſt ſiſter and couſin, we bid you right heartily 

farewell. At Holyrood-houſe the eighteenth 
day of February, one thouſand fix hundred 
and one, Your loving and affectionate brother 
and couſin, James R.“ 

Though, as the reader may obſerve, the tenor rntrigues of 
of this letter is general, yet many particular in- ache. 
ſtructions were given to the embaſſadors. They 
were to make a ſtrict enquiry into the affair of 
Thomas, which I have already mentioned. 

They were to complain of the carrying off, by 
force, two Engliſh gentlemen, of whom James 
was fond ; and to renew the demand of the Le- 
nox eſtate, with a view of his obtaining 
a ſeat in the houſe of peers in England. Eliza- 
beth evaded giving any ſatisfaction to thoſe re- 
queſts; but gave James, in lieu of the Lenox 
eſtate, an addition of two thouſand pounds a 
year to his precarious penſion, on the expreſs 
condition that he ſhould turn a deaf ear to all 
propoſals from Spain. The conjunction be- 
tween James and Elizabeth gave ſuch umbrage 
to the Roman catholics, that pope Clement the 
eighth iſſued out two briefs, the ohe addreſſed 
. .. D d d | to 
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4. p. 260. to the popiſh clergy, and the other to the peo- 


ple of England, commanding them, after Eli- 
zabeth's death, to admit no perſon, whatever 
his right of blood might be, to her throne, un- 
 lefs he ſhould ſolemnly engage himſelf not only 
to tolerate, but to eſtabliſh, the Roman catholic 
religion. "Thoſe briefs were communicated on- 
ly to a few, as the receiving of them would 
have been deemed high treaſon. The ſecret 
manner of diſtributing them added to their ma- 
lignity; and it is thought, with great juſtice, 
they bound thoſe choſen few in ſuch fetters of 
religious zeal, that they afterwards produced 
the execrable plot of the gunpowder treaſon, 
While the Scotch embaſſadors were reſiding 
at the Engliſh court, (where they ſtrengthened 
their maſter's intereſt ſo much, that they aſlured 
him his ſucceſſion could not be ſet aſide) family 
broils broke out between the Maxwells and the 
Johnſtons upon the borders; ſo that James was 
obliged to repair to Dumfries, where finding 
that the Maxwells were the aggreſſors, he bound 
them to their good behaviour. The duke of 
Lenox, this year, was ſent on a moſt ſplendid 
embaſly to the court of France, on pretence of 
renewing the ancient league between the two 
kingdoms; but in reality to feel the diſpoſition 
of Henry the fourth, with regard to the ſucceſ- 
ſion of James to the crown of England. Hen- 
ry's ſentiments were ſo ambiguous, and he threw 
out ſuch hints 3 in his unguarded moments, that 


James 


Pd 


OF SCOTLAND. 
James very wiſely ordered Lenox to take leave 


of the French court, and to repair to England, 
where he arrived in November. The parlia- 


ment was then fitting at Weſtminſter; and it 
was generally believed that Lenox's buſineſs 
was to puſh the affair of his maſter's ſucceſſion. 
That was far from being the caſe. The great 
age and infirmities of Elizabeth had relaxed her 
vigorous and deep ſchemes of policy; and ſhe 
was now acceſſible to the feelings of humanity 
and friendſhip. Lenox declared, that he had 
no other buſineſs in England than to aſſure her 
of his maſter's conſtant and inviolable affection 
to her perſon; and that he was ready to give 
her all the aſſiſtance in his power to ſubdue her 
Iriſh rebels. The queen regarded thoſe profeſ- 
ſions as ſincere marks of James's friendſhip. 
She therefore thanked Lenox; and told him, that 


if the troubles of Ireland ſhould continue, ſhe 
would accept of his offer. She was, however, 
under no neceſſity; for her deputy, lord Mont- 


joy, fortunately, as it afterwards happened, for 
James himſelf, effectually Oy the lot re- 


bels. 


1 now approach the perioll that is to cloſe the 
hiſtory of Scotland as a ſeparate kingdom. The 
natural good ſenſe, the experience, and the dif- 


ficulties which James had ſurmounted, had 


given him a true inſight of his real intereſt ; ſo 


that he may be conſidered to have heen as well 


qualified as any of his anceſtors in the art of 


Dddz2 governing 
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A, D. 1601, governing his people, at the time when, un- 


happily for him, as well as them, they loſt him. 


He had long beheld with regret the barbarity 
of his weſtern iſlanders ; and he inſtituted a 
company of gentlemen adventurers, to whom 


he gave large privileges for reforming them. 


The method he propoſed was to tranſport num- 
bers of them to his low countries of Scotland, 
and to give their iſlands, which were very im- 
-proveable, in fee to his low-land ſubjects who 


ſhould chuſe to reſide in the iſlands. The ex- 


periment was to be made upon the Lewes, a : 
long range of the Ebudæ, from whence the. 


adventurers expelled Murdoch Mac Leod, the 
tyrant of the inhabitants. Mac Leod, however, 


kept the ſea; and intercepting a ſhip which 


carried one of the chief adventurers, he ſent 


him priſoner to Orkney, after putting the crew 
to the ſword. Mac Leod was ſoon after betrayed 
by his own brother, and hanged at St. Andrews. 
The hiſtory of the new. undertaking is ſome- 
what dark, and I believe, that the ſettlers 
themſelves were defective in the arts of civi- 


lization. The arrangements they made were 


conſidered by the inhabitants as being oppreſ- 
five, and one Norman, of the Mac Leod family, 


attacked and ſubdued them ſo effectually, that 

; they not only conſented to yield the property 
of the iſlands to him, but engaged to obtain 
the king's pardon for what he had done. 


This year the queen was brought to bed of 
i 
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her third ſon, who was chriſtened, on the ſecond 4. b. aber, 
day of May, Robert ; his father creating him 

the ſame day lord of Annandale, earl of Car- 
rick, marquis of Wigton, and duke of Kintyre. 

He died at Dumfermling the twenty-ſeventh 

day of the ſame month. James, about this time, 
enjoyed more tranquillity than ever he. had 
known in his life. He met with no oppoſition 

from his clergy ; and his people gave credit to 

his ſolemn proteſtations, that he would do juſ- 

tice to all his ſubjects without reſpect of perſons, 

None who had borne the ſurname of Ruthven Balfour's. 
were permitted, under the penalty of high trea- mw 
ſon, to approach within ten miles of his per- 

fon. His highlanders alone continued turbu- 

lent; for I find that in the beginning of the 

year 1602, the laird of Mac Gregor, at the *** 
head of four hundred of his clan, entered the 
county of Lenox, where he barbarouſly. put 

two hundred people to the ſword. . Elizabeth 

had now loſt great part of her popularity, 

and did not attempt to give James uneaſineſs. 

Ihe Spaniards had invaded Ireland; and ke 

made a merit with her, in not aſliſting them: 

add to this, that ſhe was embroiled at this time 

with the court of France. 

The jeſuits, however, were ingenious 1s enough _— | 
to create. ſome trouble to James. They go- _— 
verned the court of Spain ; and that king had 
never loſt ſight of the pretended bequeathment 

p made by Mary queen of Scotland of her right 
DE by 


290 THE HISTORY 
A. D. 1602. to the Engliſh crown, in favour of his family. 
| Pamphlets were written in favour of the in- 
fanta ; but as ſhe had not the ſmalleſt ſhadow 
of right, the jeſuits threw their eyes upon the 
lady Arabella Stuart. She was the daughter 
of the earl of Lenox, the only ſurviving bro- 
ther of the lord Darnley, father to James. 
At firſt, they projected a match between her 
and the prince of Savoy, to whom his Catho- 
lic majeſty was to refign all his title by Mary's 
deſtination. This ſcheme being rejected by 
the court of Spain, they had recourſe to Ed- 
ward the fixth's teſtament ; and they brought 
about a marriage between her and a ſon of the 
Seymour family, who was the heir male of the 
Grey and Brandon families, who ftood im the 
ſucceſſion, by Edward's will, before Elizabeth 


a herſelf, as deſcending from Mary queen-dow- 
; ager of France, younger ſiſter to Henry the 
f eighth. James was not inſenſible of thoſe in- 
1 trigues; and it ſeems to be pretty certain that 


he made, about this time, certain very indecent 
advances to the court of Rome to break their 
force. Some of the Scotch Roman catholics 
employed one Ogilby, a jeſuit, who pretended 
to have a commiſſion from James, offering to 
embrace the Roman catholic religion, to extir- 
pate proteſtantiſm in his dominions, and to de- 
poſe Elizabeth, if he was ſupplied with troops, 
and a penſion from Spain. His propoſals were 


| referred to one Cecil, a ſhrewd, ſenſible, Ellis 
_ liſh 
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ſh jeſuit, then reſiding at Madrid, who difs' A. P. 160" 


covered Ogilby to be an impoſtor. This ſhook 


the credit of the jeſuits ; and Parſons retracted 
the famous book which he had written in fa- 
vour 'of the ON title to the crown | of 


Britain. 


Though 1 ated himſelf, to the atis 
faction of Elizabeth and her miniſters, from 
having any concern in Ogilby's negotiation, 
yet he could not prevent them and Henry the 
fourth of France from perceiving that he had 
_ an unnatural intereſt at the court of Rome. 

The marquis de Roſny, afterwards the famous 


duke of Sully, inſinuated to Winwood, as if 


James had been ſecretly gained over to the re- 
ligion, intereſt, and views of that church; and 


Henry certainly thought that he had entered 
into. ſome dangerous connections with the 
court of Spain ; for which reaſon he ordered 
his miniſters to have a watchful eye over the 


Scotch agents at Rome. Great part of this 


Jealouſy, which was far from being ill founded, 
aroſe from the intrigues of the queen, Who 
had her ſpies and agents at Rome and Madrid, 
unknown to James, though we are in the dark 
as to many particulars. It happened fortu- 
nately for James, that many of the Roman ca- 
tholic Engliſh and Scotch exiles, though they 
retained their religion, were men of virtue 
and principle, and deteſted the practices of 
the jeſuits, which tended to render their coun- 
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A. N. 160. try dependent upon the pope and the Catholic 


king. They ſent intelligence of all they could 
learn to Elizabeth; and, at the ſame time, im- 


plored her 3 and begged that they might 


be reſtored to their country. This was a: fa- 
vour by no means conſiſtent with her plan of 

politics; for ſhe found their ſervices too uſeful 
abroad, to readmit them to England. Their 
diſcoveries, however, had the good effect to 
create a total rupture between the jeſuits and 
the ſecular clergy, which laſted to the middle 
af Charles the ſecond's reign. ' According to 


Camden, the Spaniſh jeſuits had, at this time, 


actually formed a ſcheme for murdering Eliza- 
beth; and for ſetting James aſide from her ſucceſ- 
ſion, which was prevented by: Elizabeth's: im- 
medintely mms. their order out of * 

land. | © 
While James was tampering with the court 
of Rome, he ſent Hamilton, one of his do- 
meſtics, to England with letters, all written by 
his own hand, to be ſhewn to his friends, diſ- 
claiming all connections with the pope, and ſo- 
lemnly promiſing, at his acceſſion, to maintain 
the church of England, as by law eſtabliſhed. 
Thoſe aſſurances had all the effects he could de- 
fire. The moderate party in England wiſhed 
well to his ſucceſſion, and conſidered all the 
rumours of his advances to popery to be fic- 
tions, invented at Rome by the jeſuits: Even 
Elizabeth herſelf ſeems to have been of that 
OPINION, 


0 s cOTLAN p. 


opinion, eſpecially after James, inſtead of 
preſſing her farther upon the ſucceſſion, had 
ordered his minifters to congratulate her upon 
her deliverance from the treaſons of S 
__ _ Though the particulars of Elizabeth's death, 
which happened on the twenty-fourth of March 
1603, may be thought foreign to this hiſtory, 
yet it may be neceſſary to mention ſome cir- 
cumſtances preceding it. It is certain, that be- 
fore the death of Effex, that nobleman had 


made very dangerous propoſals to James, and 


had promiſed him the aſſiſtance of lord Mont- 
joy, who was then Elizabeth's lord-lieutenant 
of Ireland, and at the head of a victorious 
army, to force Elizabeth to declare James's 
right of ſucceſſion. Though James declined 
following any violent meaſures, yet he had in- 


ſtructed the earl of Mar and the abbot of Kin- 


loſs to intercede for Eſſex, and, if needful, to 
go very great lengths ih reſtoring him to his 
credit at the Engliſh court. Both embaſſadors 
had a high regard for Eſſex; but finding that 


ahis head was cut off before thee arrival at Lon- 


don, they wiſely ſuppreſſed all mention of him 
in the audience they had of Elizabeth ; and 
ſecretary Cecil, who was then the firſt miniſter 
in England, ſupplied the place of Efſex, by 
keeping up a conſtant, though ſecret, corre- 
ſpondence with James. After the death of 
Eſſex, Elizabeth enjoyed neither health of body, 
nor tranquillity of mind. She appeared ſome- 
Vor. VIII. Zee times 
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&D, 1603. times to be delirious ; and it is probable that 


Strype's 
Annals, 
vol. 4. 6 


Pe 37 2. 


ſhe overheard the whiſpers of her courtiers, 


about ſending for the king of Scotland to take 


the management of the government. Be that 


as it will, it is certain, that before her death, 
hne diſcovered all the ſymptoms of deſpond- 


ency, and of a fixed averſion to life. Her cour- 


tiers, in general, were firmly attached to 


James; and they thought it would ſtrengthen 
his title againſt the practices both of the je- 
ſuits and the puritans, if they could obtain 
from her mouth a declaration in his favour. 
Hiſtorians have laid more ſtreſs upon this cir- 
cumſtance than is needful: and it is a matter 
of indifference whether ſhe made any ſuch de- 
claration or not; if ſhe did, I am of opinion 
that it was ſome days before her death, and in 
general, if not ambiguous, terms; for ſhe ſaid 


to the lord-admiral, when ſhe was preparing to 


remove to Richmond, where ſhe died, “My 


_ throne has always been filled by a ſucceſſion of 


Let. Anon. 
ad Lamber- 
tum. 


princes, and ought only to go to my next 
heirs.” One of her phyſicians, who has left a 
journal of hen {ickneſs, ſays, that ſhe had loft 
the power of her tongue for three days before 
her death; ſo that I know not what credit to 


give to the reports of her having named the 


king of Scots her ſucceſſor a few hours before 


her death. The earl of Monmouth in his Me- 
moirs, ſays, that & on Wedneſday the twenty- 


third of March ſhe grew ſpeechleſs. That at- 
23 : ternoon, 
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and by putting her hand to her head, when 

the king of Scots was named to ſucceed her, 
they all knew he was the man ſhe 3 
ſhould reign after her.“ 


The above I beheve to be the fact ; but it is | 


extremely uncertain whether Elizabeth meant 
it as a mark of her approbation that James ſhould 
ſucceed her. Her lords were too good courtiers 
not to interpret it in that light; and the mo- 
ment the breath was out of her body, the pa- 
lace gates were ſhut. Cary, afterwards earl of 
Monmouth, and the fame nobleman 1 have al- 


ready mentioned, by the favour and authority of 


his brother, the lord Hunſdon, was permitted 
to leave the palace; and (as he had formerly 
promiſed to James,) he was the firſt who carried 
to him the news of Elizabeth's death, together 
with a blue ring from a fair lady, (who ſhe was 
does not appear) which James no ſooner ſaw, 
than he pronounced him to be a true meſs. 
ſenger. 


Elizabeth died on the twenty. ifth day of Her charaee 
March, after living ſeventy, and reigning forty- * 


Four years, five months, and ſome days. Her 
character undoubtedly comprehends all the 
excellent qualities that can enter into that of a 
great prince. She was ſteady and intrepid. She 
knew the value of money ; and was ſo judicious 
in her economy, that ſhe could do greater things 
with a hundred pounds than other monarchs 

Fee could 
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A.D.169% could effet with thouſands. It is. not to be 


denied, that ſhe raiſed her kingdom, which at 
her acceſſion was in a lamentable condition, to 
the higheft pitch of glory. Her great arts were 
that of balancing parties at home, and of divid- 
ing her neighbours abroad; but without re- 
capitulating any part of her conduct towards 
the Scots, (on which I have been already ſo 
full) it may be juſtly. queſtioned, whether ſhe 


did not purchaſe glory at too dear a rate. Her 


treachery and cruelty toward the unfortunate 


Mary are indefenſible, and rendered Scotland 
a ſource of uneaſineſs to her mind, for 


which no ſecurity ſhe thereby obtained could 
compenſate, The many female foibles of her 
perſon and diſpoſition, are loſt in the luſtre of 
the events that diſtinguiſhed her reign ; and 


ſeveral ſingularities, which would have rendered 
another woman ridiculous, have abſurdly been 


mentioned by hiſtorians to her honour. They 
have even thrown a veil over the acts of tyranny 
and deſpotiſm that ſtain the annals of her reign; 
and it will be hard to produce a ſingle principle 


in the laws or conſtitution that ſhe did not vio- 


late; but ſucceſs has ſecured her memory from 
cenſure, | 


4 thus take leave of the Hiſtory of Scotland 
as a ſeparate kingdom. I am now. tg conſider 
at as an acceſſion to a more powerful mo- 


parchy, the hiſtory of which 1 do not under- 


take 


. 


Scotland ſeparately from England 
1 ſhall be 
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take in this work. The reader, therefore, 1 is a. D. 5s. 


not to expect that I am to be ſo particular in 
my narrative a8 hitherto. _My province, as an 
hiſtorian, i "confined to the eventg that affected 


END or THE EIGHTH VOLUME. 


in which 
conciſe as is conſiſt | t with the 
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